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THE  CONGRESS  AND  TREATY  OF  VIENNA.* 


Tob  present  condition  of  Europe  is  continent  of  Europe,  which  it  is  the  in- 
such  as  may  well  inspire  all  true  friends  terest  of  every  one  to  avert,  and  which  it 
of  peace  with  feelings  of  the  most  lively  may  not  even  yet  be  too  late  to  conjure 
alarm.  An  aggressive  state  of  immense  away.  Tlie  origin  of  the  disorders  which 
power,  looking  about  for  a  pretext  to  in-  have  produced  these  alarming  symptoms 
crease  its  possessions ;  another  aggressive  is  neither  very  obscure  nor  perhaps  very 
state,  crippled,  but  still  presenting  a  de-  difficult  of  access.  In  a  constitutional 
fiant  front  to  the  menaces  of  an  alliance  country,  an  internal  derangement  of  this 
enfeebled  by  mutual  distrust ;  nationalities  kind  would  probably  be  attributed  either 
eagerly  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  to  the  badness  of  the  laws  or  to  their  not 
shake  off  the  hated  yoke  of  effete  despot-  being  respected  by  the  people."*  The  Eu- 
isms ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  highly  ropean  malady  of  which  we  speak  mav  be 
combustible  elements,  a  steady  blaze  of  traced  in  a  great  measure  to  ^th  of  these 
insurrection  which  may  at  any  moment  causes.  The  bad  law  is  the  Treaty  of 
kindle  them  into  a  general  conflagration  ;  Vienna ;  and  it  has  been  violated  with 
such  are  the  signs,  every  where  presenting  impunity  over  and  over  again.  A  knowl- 
themselves,  of  a  coming  tempest  on  the  edge  of  the  history  of  this  treaty,  the  ob- 

• - - -  jects  it  was  intended  to  fullfil,  the  circum- 

•  The  Treaty  or  Vierha;  Poland.  LuTraUis  stances  of  its  frequent  violation,  and  the 
it  1815.  Ptria:  1869.  duties  it  imposes  upon  us,  is  therefore  in- 
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dispensable  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  enthusiastic  theorists  who  have  point- 
the  crisis  ;  and  this  knowledge  it  is  the  ed  out,  with  more  or  less  truth,  the  faults 
object  of  the  present  article  to  supply,  in  and  shortcomings  of  the  political  system 
the  clearest  and  most  condensed  possible  which  is  based  on  this  })rinciple.  It  is 
form.  sullicicnt  for  our  present  purpose  to  know 

Of  all  human  laws,  those  which  regulate  that  the  system  exists,  that  the  principle 
the  international  relations  of  states  are  is  generally  recognized,  and  that  it  has  an 
unquestionably  the  most  important  and  excellent  object — the  preservation  of  the 
sacred.  Upon  them  hang  the  fates  of  peace  of  Europe.  The  jirinciple  of  the 
millions  of  human  beings,  the  security  of  balance  of  power,  although  certainly  not 
weak  states,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  taking  a  very  high  view  of  the  -moral 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  worW.  character  of  the  states  of  Eurojte,  is  an 
.\.nd  as  it  is  often  inexpedient  or  impossi-  eminently  practical  one.  It  jiroceeds  on 
ble  to  compel  the  observance  of  a  treaty  the  assumption  that  every  powerful  state, 
on  a  strong  power  which  violates  it,  it  is  unless  prevented,  will  do  its  best  to  in- 
evident  that  treaties  would  lose  all  their  crease  its  territory  by  invading  neighbor- 
value,  and  become  mere  temporary  ar-  ing  states  which  are  less  powerful ;  and 
rangements,  liable  to  be  altered  at  any  accordingly  it  teaches  that  every  effort 
moment  by  the  caprice  or  interest  of  one  should  be  made  by  the  community  of  Eu- 
of  the  contracting  parties,  unless  any  un-  ropean  nations  to  preserve  such  a  balance 
authorized  violation  of  them  is  regarded  among  themselves  as  to  make  it  practi- 
as  a  political  crime,  drawing  down  upon  cally  impossible  for  a  strong  jtower  to  at- 
the  offender  the  loud  reprobation  of  all  tack  a  weaker  neighbor,  except  by  setting 
civilized  n.ations,  and  all  the  other  conse-  in  motion  other  powers  which  M’ould  at- 
quences  which,  in  private  society,  are  tack  him  in  turn,  and  thus  render  nuga- 
made  the  penalty  of  a  breach  of  faith,  tory  his  plans  of  conquest.  To  set  up 
This  principle,  though  seldom  requiring  this  kind  of  political  machine  is  the  object 
to  be  put  in  practice  in  the  case  of  ordi-  of  a  European  treaty ;  and  it  is  obvious 
nary  treaties,  which  are  made  for  the  mu-  that  any  derangement,  however  slight,  of 
tual  advantage  of  the  contracting  parties,  any  portion  of  it,  must  put  the  whole  sys- 
without  any  reference  to  the  general  in-  tem  out  of  gear.  Of  course,  if  the  bal- 
tercsts  of  the  rest  of,  Europe,  and  are  ance  were  a  ijerfect  one,  any  such  derange- 
therefore  seldom  violated,  is  of  the  high-  ment  would  be  impossible.  But  Euro])ean 
est  importance  when  applied  to  a  Euro-  treaties  have,  if  any  thing,  rather  more 
j»ean  treaty  like  that  of  Vienna.  Such  a  than  their  average  share  of  the  impcrfec- 
ireaty  offers  no  direct  advantages  to  pow-  tions  of  all  human  enactments ;  and,  more- 
erful  states;  on  the  contrary,  by  defining  over,  the  complicated  interests  with  which 
their  limits  and  their  relations  with  the  they  have  to  deal  must  render  any  thing 
other  irowers  of  Europe,  it  rather  places  more  than  a  tolerably  practicail  approxi- 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  ambition,  mation  to  a  perfect  political  balance  an 
and  forbids  them  to  extend  their  power  impossibility.  Thsit  such  an  approxima- 
in  any  direction  but  that  of  internal  devel-  tion,  however,  m.ay  very  successfully  carry 
opmeut.  The  temptations  to  break  such  out  the  required  object,  is  proved  by  the 
a  treaty  are  therefore  many  and  frequent,  fact,  that  for  nearly  three  hundred  years 
And  yet  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  since  the  first  recognition  of  the  principle 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  that  a  Eu-  of  the  balance  of  power  by  the  nations  of 
ropean  treaty  should  bo  preserved  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  no  con- 
the  most  scrupulous  manner ;  for,  not  siderable  increase  of  territory  to  any  state 
to  mention  the  dangerous  precedent  af-  took  place. 

forded  by  an  unpunished  violation  of  We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
it,  such  violation,  however  insignificant  the  above  remarks  in  order  to  show  the 
in  itself,  may  directly  produce  the  most  real  importance  and  meaning  of  so  exten- 
unfortunate  results.  The  object  of  all  sive  and  little  known  a  branch  of  the 
European  treaties  has  been  to  adjust  the  public  law  of  Eurojie  as  the  Treaty  of 
mutual  relations  of  the  various  states  of  V’ienna.  The  general  opinion  about  this 
Europe  according  to  that  much-maligned  treaty  seems  to  be  that  it  is  now  obsolete, 
and  bttle-understood  principle  called  **  the  Napoleon  III.  having  given  it  its  death- 
balance  of  power.”  It  is  not  our  inten-  blow  when  ho  emancipated  Italy.  This 
tion  to  enter  into  a  controversy  here  with  notion  is  very  far  from  being  a  correct 
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otic.  The  Trcfity  of  Vienna,  thoiifrh  eon- 1 
sitierably  inodiried  and  altered,  still  be¬ 
longs  to  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and 
eoutinues  to  be  the  charter  under  Avhich 
many  of  the  nations  of  Europe  hold  their 
political  rights.  A  brief  sketch  of  the 
liistory  and  provisions  of  this  treaty,  to 
whose  significance  and  character  we  hope 
we  have  now  given  due  prominence,  will 
make  this  clearly  apparent 

It  was  in  Kovemiier,  1814,  that  the 
famous  Committee  of  the  Eight  Powers* 
met  at  Vienna,  under  the  presidency  of 
Prince  Metternich,  to  draw  up  a  treaty 
which  was  to  be  henceforth  the  written 
law  of  Europe.  The  necessity  of  such  a 
treaty  was  most  ]>ressing,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  seemed  j»ropitiou8.  In  the  lawless 
grasp  of  Napoleon,  Europe  had  become  a 
conglomeration  of  states  without  fixed 
boundaries  or  acknowledged  rights  to 
}H)litical  existence.  The  old  landmarks 
were  swept  away ;  the  balance  of  power 
was  destroyed  ;  strong  states  had  become 
we.ak,  and  weak  ones  strong.  The  armies 
of  Russia  were  in  occupation  of  Poland  ; 
those  of  Austria,  of  all  Italy  except  Naples; 
tli(»8e  of  England  and  Sweden,  of  Holland 
and  Ilclgium ;  those  of  Pmssi.a,  of  Saxony ; 
those  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  of  the 
Rhino  provinces;  and  those  of  England 
and  Portugal,  of  part  of  Spain.  At  length 
the  hand  which  had  wrought  all  this  evil 
was  believed  to  have  been  efiectually 
paralyzed,  and  the  sooner  the  normal 
state  of  things  was  restored  the  better. 
Such  was  the  train  of  Weas  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
But  while  strongly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  restoring  Europe  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
iwfore  the  w.ars  of  Napoleon,  the  members 
of  the  Congress  could  not  leave  out  of 
1  consideration  the  great  change  which  had 
been  ■working  in  the  minds  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  in  the  interval.  The  prin- 
I  ciple  that  governments  were  made  for  na- 

I  tions,  not  nations  for  governments — that 

great  principle  which  the  terrible  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1789  had  stamped  in  letters  of 
blood  on  the  page  of  history — was  recog¬ 
nized,  though  partially  and  unwillingly, 
by  the  reactionist  framers  of  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna ;  and  in  that  treaty  for  the  first 
time  appeared  the  word  “  nationality,”  a 
word  which  has  since  conveyed  ideas  of 


*  Austria,  England,  France,  Prussia,  Russia, 
Bpain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden. 


such  drcadftd  import  to  the  despotisms  of 
Europe.  With  these  objects  and  senti¬ 
ments  the  members  of  the  committee  set 
themselves  to  their  task.  The  questions 
before  them  were  numerous  and  impor¬ 
tant,  and  were  treated  in  the  following 
order :  Poland,  Saxony,  Belgium  and  Hol¬ 
land,  (iermany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 

Poland  has  ever  lieen  the  great  stum¬ 
bling  block  of  the  diplomacy  of  Europe. 
Ever  since  the  first  great  blow  was  dealt 
against  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  sa¬ 
credness  of  the  principle  of  the  balance  of 
power  by  her  partition,  Poland  has  risen 
up  before  assembled  EurojK*,  whenever 
any  question  of  international  law  was  be¬ 
ing  discussed,  like  a  remorse  and  a  mock¬ 
ery.  Her  independent  existence  as  an 
important  clement  of  the  balance  of  power, 
her  rights  as  sanctioned  by  treaties  both 
general  and  ]»articular,  have  all  been  de¬ 
stroyed  and  trodden  under  foot,  amid  the 
silent  indifference  of  Europe.  She  re¬ 
mains  a  sad  monument  of  the  narrow¬ 
minded  selfishness  of  governments,  and  a 
warning  to  small  states  of  the  slender 
guarantees  for  their  security  afforded  them 
by  the  boasted  sacredness  of  European 
engagements.  Nor  has  the  crime  of  the 
partition  been  unaccompanied  by  a  terrible 
retribution.  For  a  century  Poland  has  been 
a  standing  discredit  to  the  established  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Europe.  At  intervals  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  she  has  risen  against 
her  oppressors,  and  her  jry  for  freedom 
has  waked  a  responsive  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  enslaved  populations.  Even  Prince 
Talleyrand,  who  took  the  most  active 
part  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration, 
and  was  its  representative  at  the  Con¬ 
gress,  acknowledged,  in  a  note  addressed 
by  him  to  the  plenipotentiaries,  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  Poland  to  have  been  “the  prelude, 
in  part  perhaps  the  cause,  and  even  to  a 
certain  extent  the  excuse,  of  the  disorders 
to  which  Europe  had  been  a  prey  ;”  and 
that  the  established  dynasties  of  Europe 
still  regard  the  results  of  the  partition  of 
Poland  Avith  dre.ad  for  their  own  safety, 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  present  in¬ 
surrection  has  given  rise  to  a  diplomatic 
intervention  on  their  part,  which-  would 
certainly  not  have  been  offered  had  a 
breach  of  treaty  alone  been  in  question. 
It  was  w  ith  this  n.ation,  formidable  by  its 
very  helplessness  and  disorganization,  that 
the  Congress  had  to  deal.  At  that  time 
Poland  was  almost  entirely  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Russia,  which  occupied  the  Lithu- 
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anian  and  Rnthenian  provinces,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  created  by  Napoleon, 
and  the  towns  of  Kalisz,  Cracow,  Zamosc, 
and  Thom.  The  Russian  emperor,  Alex¬ 
ander  I.,  whose  mind  j)re8ented  a  curious, 
but  by  no  means  unusual,  combination  of 
worldly  astuteness  with  chivalric  senti¬ 
ment,  had  proposed  to  the  Congress  that 
the  Avhole  of  that  portion  of  Poland  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  his  troops  should 
be  united  into  a  constitutional  kingdom 
under  his  scepter.  To  rejiair  the  parti¬ 
tion,  and  to  replace  the  Poles  in  their 
ancient  condition  as  a  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent  nation,  had  been  secret  dreams  of 
his  youth,  which  he  delighted  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  confidential  friends ;  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  found  him  still  eager  to  adhere  to 
the  plans  he  had  formed  when  he  first  met 
the  exiled  Czartoryskis  at  the  court  of 
his  grandmother  Catherine.  Rut  all  the 
other  powers,  even  including  Prussia, 
which  was  then,  as  now,  the  submissive 
vassal  of  the  Czar,  entertained  serious  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  propos.al.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  the  British  plenipotentiary,  took 
the  principal  part  in  representing  these 
objections  to  the  emperor.  lie  pointed 
out  that  the  proposal  for  the  “  forced  an¬ 
nexation  of  nearly  the  entire  of  so  im¬ 
portant  and  populous  a  territory  as  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  containing  about  four 
millions  of  people,  upon  a  principle  of  con¬ 
quest,  to  the  empire  of  Russia,  so  largely 
increased  of  lat%by  her  conquest  of  Fin¬ 
land,  by  her  acquisitions  in  Moldavia,  and 
by  her  recent  extension  on  the  side  of 
Persia,  her  advance  from  the  Niemen  into 
the  veiT  heart  of  Germany,  her  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  the  fortresses  of  the  Duchy, 
and  thereby  totally  exposing  to  her  attack 
the  capitals  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  with- 
f'Ut  any  lino  of  defense  or  frontier,”  had 
“  necessarily  created  great  alarm  and 
oonsteraation  in  the  courts  of  Austria 
Prussia,  and  diffused  general  appre¬ 
hension  throughout  the  European  states.” 
Quoting  the  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Kalisz,  concluded  between  Russia  and 
Prussia  on  the  28th  of  February,  1813, 
which  provides  for  “  the  dissolution  of  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  partition  of 
the  provinces  which  constitute  it  between 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,”  and  the 
subsequent  treaty  of  the  9th  of  September 
of  the  same  year  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  in  w’hich  they  bound  themselves 
to  procure  “an  amicable  arrangement 
between  the  three  courts  of  AustriS,  of 
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Pmssia,  and  of  Russia,  ns  to  the  future 
destiny  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,”  he 
argued  that  the  measure  in  question  was 
“  not  only  against  the  tenor,  but  even 
more  against  the  spirit,  of  those  treaties.” 
Finally,  he  disposed  of  the  plea,  advanced 
by  the  emjieror,  of  his  moral  duties  to- 
W’ard  the  Poles,  by  the  following  pithy 
and  somewhat  aggressive  sentences : 

“  If  moral  duty  requires  that  the  situation 
of  the  Poles  should  lie  ameliorated  by  so  de¬ 
cisive  a  change  as  the  revival  of  their  mon¬ 
archy,  let  it  1^  undertaken  upon  the  broad 
and  liberal  principle  of  rendering  them  again 
really  independent  as  a  nation,  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  two  thirds  of  them  a  more  formidable 
military  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
jiower.  Such  a  measure  of  liberality  would  be 
applauded  by  all  Europe,  and  w’ould  not  be 
ojiposcd,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  cheer¬ 
fully  acquiesced  in  both  by  Austria  and  Prus¬ 
sia.  It  would  be  a  measure,  it  is  true,  of 
sacrifice,  in  the  ordinary  calculation  of  states, 
on  the  part  of  Russia ;  but  if  his  imperial 
majesty  is  not  prepared  for  such  sacrifice  to 
moral  duty  on  the  part  of  his  own  empire,  he 
has  no  moral  right  to  make  such  experiments 
at  the  expense  of  his  allies  and  neighbors.” 

This  curious  diplomatic  document  dis¬ 
plays  the  straightforwardness  and  prac¬ 
tical  good  sense  w'hich  are  the  common 
characteristics  of  English  diplomatists.  As 
an  impartial  treatment  of  the  mere  ques¬ 
tion  of  material  balance  of  power,  it  is 
almost  unexceptionable.  But,  regarding 
the  subject  from  a  higher  point  of  view, 
wo  can  only  niaiwel  at  the  short-sighted¬ 
ness  and  moral  obliquity  of  the  great  Tory 
minister.  At  every  step  he  invokes  the 
principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  and 
the  sacred  obligations  of  treaties ;  he 
quotes  against  Alexander  his  own  words : 
“  Henceforth  treaties  shall  be  no  longer 
truces,  but  be  observed  with  that  scrupu¬ 
lous  faith,  that  sacred  inviolability,  on 
which  depend  the  consideration,  the  force, 
and  the  preserv’ation  of  empires  ;”  and 
yet  he  uses  ail  his  eiforts  to  maintain  the 
partition  of  Poland,  that  greatest  viola¬ 
tion  of  thfe  principle  of  the  balance  of 
ower  and  of  the  sacredness  of  treaties 
nown  in  history ;  he  appeals  to  treaties 
by  which  that  gross  violation  of  all  law 
and  right  was  eftected,  and  he  suggests 
the  restoration  of  the  independence  of  Ice¬ 
land,  not  as  the  redemption  of  a  great 
crime,  not  as  the  only  possible  guarantee 
for  restoring  and  preserving  the  balance 
of  power,  but  as  a  mere  rhetorical  expedi- 
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cnt  to  clench  his  arguments  against  the 
proposal  of  Alexander  to  undo  the  work 
of  the  partition. 

Alexander  was  deeply  indignant  at  the 
opposition  which  was  otfered  to  his  favor¬ 
ite  projc*.  In  due  course  of  time  an  an¬ 
swer  was  returned  to  the  British  memo¬ 
randum,  in  which  the  prevalent  tone  was 
that  of  sharp  criticism  both  of  the  state¬ 
ments  and  the  arguments  of  Lord  Castle- 
rcagh.  At  the  same  time  a  personal  cor- 
resi)ondence  took  jdace  between  the  Kus- 
sian  emperor  and  the  British  plenipoten¬ 
tiary.  The  letters  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
were  blunt  and  dictatorial ;  those  of  Alex¬ 
ander  haughtily  indignant.  It  soon  be¬ 
came  evident  that  no  good  result  could 
follow  from  such  a  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  negotiations.  The  controversy,  which 
began  l)y  a  discussion,  ended  in  a  quarrel. 
Lord  Castlereagh  openly  imputed  aggres¬ 
sive  intentions  to  the  Czar,  and  Alexan¬ 
der  closed  the  corresjKmdence  >vith  a  curt 
note  couched  in  terms  of  ill-conccaled  rage 
and  mortification. 

The  Austrian  plenipotentiary  now  step¬ 
ped  into  the  arena.  In  concert  with  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  his  imj)erial  master. 
Prince  Metternich  had  addressed  a  mem¬ 
orandum  to  the  Prussian  representative, 
urging  him  to  join  him  in  laying  three 
alternatives  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Polish  question  before  the  Czar.  The 
following  are  the  three  plans  alluded  to, 
as  described  in  the  Austrian  memoran¬ 
dum  : 

“  Ist.  Animated  with  the  mok  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  those  most  in  conformity  with  the 
•  f'stablishment  of  a  system  of  equilil>rium  in 
Europe,  and  opposed  sines  1772  to  all  the  plans 
for  the  partition  of  Poland^  Austria  is  ready 
to  consent  to  the  reistablishment  of  that  king¬ 
dom  so  as  to  he  free  and  independent  from  all 
foreign  influence  on  the  scale  of  its  dimensions 
hi  fore  the  first  partition:  reserving  to  the 
neighboring  powers  the  regulation  of  their 
n  spective  frontiers  on  the  i)iinciple  of  a  mu¬ 
tual  convenience. 

“2d.  Admitting  the  little  probability  of 
such  a  j>rojcct  being  even  taken  into  consid- 
er.ation  by  the  court  of  Russia,  Austria  would 
eqiuilly  agree  to  the  reistablishment  of  a  free 
and  indejtendent  Poland  in  its  dimensions 
of  the  year  1791,  with  the  reservation  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  first  proposition.  In  this  case  Aus¬ 
tria  would  Ijc  prej)ared  to  recognize  the  in¬ 
creases  of  territory  Russia  and  Prussia  might 
think  fit  to  reserve  to  themselves  out  of  this 
new  kingdom,  and  which  should  not  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  its  existence  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  body  politic. 


“  3d.  In  the  supposition  that  the  emperor 
will  regard  this  second  proposition  as  equally 
inadmissible,  Austria  is  ready  to  recognize  the 
extension  of  the  Russian  frontier  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  it  being  understood  tliat 
the  course  of  this  river  is  to  remain  free  and 
to  be  ojK'n  for  the  common  use  of  the  inhabit-  ■ 
ants  on  its  banks.  Ruatiia  would  keep  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vistula  the  town  of  Warsaw 
with  a  rayon,  and  give  up  to  Prussia  the  town 
of  Thorn  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.” 

These  propositions  Prince  Metternich 
submitted  to  the  Czar,  supporting  them 
by  the  same  arguments  as  had  already 
been  brought  forward  by  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh.  The  rage  of  Alexander  now  knew 
no  bounds.  Indeed,  his  fury  was  so  un¬ 
controllable  that,  for  the  only  time  in  his 
life,  he  broke  through  the  caution  ivith 
which  he  always  surrounded  himself  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Western  poivers. 
Throwing  off  the  mask  of  European 
civilization  and  liberalism  which  he  wore 
with  such  ease  as  to  deceive  the  aentest 
of  Western  statesmen,  ho  exclaimed, 
with  all  the  unprincipled  savagery  of  an 
oriental  despot :  “  I  have  two  hundred 
thousand  men  in  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  : 
drive  me  out  of  it  who  can.  You  are 
always  talking  to  me  of  principles.  Your 
law  of  nations  is  nothing  to  me.  What 
do  I  care,  think  you,  for  your  parchments 
and  your  treaties?  There  is  one  thing 
which  for  me  is  above  every  thing,  and 
that  is  my  w'ord.  Your  law  is  a  mere 
matter  of  European  convention.”  But 
this  was  only  a  transient  outburst  of  pas¬ 
sion.  Alexander’s  mind  was  too  acute 
and  subtle  not  to  perceive  and  prompt 
him  to  use  to  the  fullest  extent  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  his  position.  Although  lie 
had  relatively  expended  infinitely  less  of 
blood  and  treasure  th.an  the  other  great 
European  pow'ers  in  the  terrible  and  des¬ 
olating  Avar  which  had  just  terminated,  it 
was  unquestionably  to  him  that  AA  as  due 
the  main  credit  of  having  brought  that 
war  to  a  conclusion.  At  once  the  libera¬ 
tor  and  the  strongest  power  of  Europe,  he 
could  impose  both  cm  her  sense  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  on  her  fears ;  and  ho  w.as  not  the 
man  to  neglect  these  great  advantages. 
Moreover,  in  his  frequent  conversations 
with  the  plenipotentiaries,  he  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  none  of  them  Avould 
offer  any  serious  opposition  to  his  plans. 
‘All  of  them  concurred  in  the  advisability 
of  reestablishing  an  independent  Poland 
in  her  limits  of  1772;  but  such  recstab- 
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lishment  was  evidently  held  up  as  a  men- ! 
ace  rather  than  as  a  project  that  could  be 
seriously  entertained.  We  have  already 
quoted  the  language  held  by  Lord  Castle- 
rcagh  on  the  subject.  Prince  Talleyrand, 
who  came  forward  as  the  apostle  of  legit¬ 
imacy,  was  ready  to  sacrifice  Poland  to 
Sa-xony,  whose  king  was  the  relative  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  and  which  it  was  known 
Alexander  had  oflfered  to  Prussia  as  the 
)rice  of  her  subservience  to  his  designs, 
iut  he  strongly  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  an  independent  Pol.and.  “  In  Paris,” 
said  Alexander  to  him  one  day  when  he 
found  him  violently  opposing  his  Polish 
propositions,  “  you  appeared  to  me  entire¬ 
ly  favorable  to  the  reestablishment  of  Po¬ 
land.”  “  Certainly,  Sire,”  was  the  reply ; 
“  I  would  have  seen  with  real  joy,  as  all 
other  Frenchmen  would,  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  Poland — but  of  the  real  Poland. 
As  for  the  Poland  now  in  question,  it  in¬ 
terests  us  but  little.”  And  a  month 
later  the  French  plenipotentiary  was  even 
more  explicit.  “  If  your  majesty,”  said 
be,  “  wishes  to  reestablish  Poland  in  a 
complete  state  of  independence,  we  are 
ready  to  support  you,”  Still,  while  ad¬ 
mitting  that,  were  there  any  hope  of  such 
a  solution  of  the  Polish  question,  it  would 
have  been  “the  first,  the  greatest,  the 
most  eminently  European,”  he  declared 
that  there  being  no  such  hope,  “  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Saxonv  had  become  the  most  im- 
port.ant  of  ail”  —  a  pitiful  anti -climax, 
characteristic  of  that  Restoration  which  in¬ 
herited  all  the  narrow  -  minded  dynastic 
prejudices  of  the  old  regime,  without  its 
chivalrous  ambition  or  its  high  -  minded 
generosity.  The  language  held  by  Aus¬ 
tria  was  perhaps  the  most  decisive  and 
energetic.  We  have  already  quoted  the 
remarkable  dispatch  addressed  by  Prince 
Metternich  to  the  Prussi.an  plenipotenti¬ 
ary,  in  which,  after  declaring  that  Austria 
had  always  opposed  herself  to  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  Poland,  he  added  that  she  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to 
secure  the  restoration  of  that  country. 
Tn  his  conversations  with  Alexander  the 
Austrian  statesman  was  even  more  pre¬ 
cise.  When  the  emperor  used  his  favor¬ 
ite  argument  of  the  necessity  for  restoring 
Poland  to  her  rights,  the  acute  diploma¬ 
tist  retorted  that  Austri.a,  which  was  in 
possession  of  a  large  share  of  Polish  ter¬ 
ritory,  would  be  as  ready  as  Russia  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  restoration  which  could  cost  so  little 
to  the  power  that  achieved  it.  Alexander 
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was  deeply  offended  at  this  remark,  and 
declared  that  Prince  Metternich  was  tlie 
only  Austrian  who  would  have  dared  to 
.address  him  in  such  a  tone.  But  in  the 
Prussian  plenipotentiary  he  found  a  far 
more  submissive  and  credulous  l«arer.  It 
was  no  secret  that,  as  luas  been  already 
remarked,  the  territory  of  the  King  of 
Saxony,  the  last  .ally  of  Napoleon,  was 
the  p.ayment  intended  by  Alexander  for 
Prussia*  in  return  for  her  submission ;  and 
Prince  Ilardenberg  naturally  declined  the 
Austrian  and  British  j)roposal3.  He  did 
more:  actuated  either  by  wonderful  cre¬ 
dulity  or  by  the  most  profound  dissimula¬ 
tion,  ho  endeavored  to  justify  his  refusal 
by  showing  that  the  proposal  of  Russia 
rather  tended  to  the  diminution  than  the 
aggrandizement  of  that  power.  Describ¬ 
ing  the  conversation  he  had  with  Alex¬ 
ander  on  the  subject,  he  represents  the 
emperor  as  complaining  of  the  obstinacy 
with  which  his  plans  are  resisted,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  services  he  h.ad 
rendered  to  Europe,  and  the  increase  of 
territory  he  had  obtained  for  several  of 
its  states. 

“  Ills  majesty  added,”  lie  continues,  “  that 
thinking  he  had  a  right  to  ask  for  a  similar  in¬ 
crease  for  himself,  he  yet  confined  himself  to  a 
measure  which  secured  the  peace  of  Europe, 
by  at  length  tranquillizing  a  discontented  and 
agitated  nation,  and  by  placing  it  under  the 
direction  of  acabinet  which  would  know’  how 
to  restrain  it;  that  his  allies,  far  from  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  dangerous,  should,  on  the  contrary, 
support  and  favor  it,  the  more  so  because  by 
drawing  closer  the  Ixmds  of  the  alliance  of 
Chaumont,  the  emperor  was  ready  to  give 
them  all  imaginable  guarantees,  and  particular-* 
ly  for  their  portions  of  ancient  Poland ;  that  he 
would  add  to  the  new  kingdom  all  the  Ruiaian 
proeincet  that  were  formerly  Polith;  that  he 


•  The  following  remarks  were  addressed  to 
Prince  Hardt-nberg  by  Lord  Castlertagh  on  this 
subject,  in  his  note  of  the  11th  of  October,  1814:  “1 
have  no  hesitation  in  entertaining  the  principle  of 
the  proposed  arrangement,  if  it  shall  be  necessary  to 
place  Prussia  in  the  station  she  should  occupy  fur 
the  interest  of  Europe ;  but  if  this  incorpoir.tion  (of 
Saxony)  sliould  be  attempted  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
pensating  Prussia  for  uqjust  and  dangerous  en 
croachnients  on  tlie  part  of  Russia,  and  as  an  ar¬ 
rangement  to  reconcile  her,  uncovered  in  point  of  fron¬ 
tier,  to  submit  to  an  obvious  relation  of  military  de¬ 
pendence  on  that  great  power,  in  this  latter  alterna- 
tirc,  which  I  should,  for  the  honor  and  interest  of 
all,  and  of  none  more  than  Prussia  herself,  deeply 
deplore,  I  do  not  feel  myself  justified  in  giving  your 
highness  the  smallest  expectation  that  Great  Biilaiii 
could,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  be  a  party  to  such  an 
arrangement.” 
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would  give  it  a  constitution  which  would 
separate  it  from  Itussia,  and  withdraw  all  the 
ItuBsian  troop.s,  without  exception,  to  behind 
the  limits  of  this  new  kingdom;  that,  finally, 
the  object  of  dispute,  which  was  necessarj’,  in 
the  general  opinion,  for  the  end  he  proposed  to 
himself,  was  too  inconsiderable  to  justify  the 
allies  in  attaching  so  much  importance  to 
it,  and  refusing  it  to  him.” 

If  we  are  to  believe  Prince  Ilardenberg, 
he  waa  overcome  by  this  specious  reason* 
ing. 

“  The  more  I  think  of  it,”  ho  writes,  “  the 
more  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  on  our  side 
ought  to  yield  on  the  political  question,  for  in 
it  1  see  much  more  profit  than  danger  for  the 
I)eace  of  Eurojre  in  general,  and  the  neighbors 
of  liussia  in  particular.  I  see  the  strength  and 
power  of  the  latter  rather  weakened  than  in¬ 
creased  by  this  new  kingdom  of  Poland  under 
the  scepter  of  the  same  sovereign.  HuMia, 
properly  to  called,  loiset  some  very  considerable 
and  fertile  provinces.  Joined  to  the  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  these  provinces  will  hare  a  constitution 
quite  dif  event  and  much  more  liberal  than  that 
of  the  empire.  The  Poles  will  enjoy  privi-  | 
leges  which  the  Russians  have  not.  Soon  the 
spirit  of  the  two  nations  will  be  entirely  in 
opjrosition,  their  jealou-slcs  will  prevent  unity, 
embarrassments  of  all  kinds  will  arise,  and  an 
Emijeror  of  Russia  who  is  at  the  same  time 
King  of  Poland,  will  be  less  redoubtable  than 
a  sovereign  of  the  Russian  empire  who  in¬ 
cludes  in  the  latter  as  a  province  the  greater 
I)art  of  Poland  which  no  one  attempts  to  re¬ 
claim  from  him.  I  do  not  in  the  least  fear 
that  the  subjects  of  Austria  and  Prussia  who 
were  formerly  Poles  will  give  rise  to  disturl)- 
ances  by  their  constant  endeavors  to  join 
their  fellow-countrymen.  A  wise  and  pater¬ 
nal  administration  will  easily  obviate  all  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  this  kind.” 

This  strange  specimen  of  sound  reason¬ 
ing  on  utterly  fallacious  premises  made  no 
impression  on  the  other  representatives  of 
the  great  powers  at  the  Congress.  Find¬ 
ing  that  the  attitude  of  Russia  and  Prussia 
daily  grew  more  threatening,  England, 
France,  and  Austria,  a  secret  treaty 
signed  on  the  third  of  January,  1815,  en¬ 
tered  into  a  defensive  nllianee  “  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  ]>retensions  which  have 
been  latterly  put  forw'ard,”  b^  which  they 
bound  themselves  each  to  bring,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
into  the  field. 

Tliis  energetic  proceeding  brought  Rus¬ 
sia  to  her  senses.  Alexander  abated  some 
of  his  pretensions,  and  an  arrangement 
was  agreed  to,  by  which  a  portion  ol*  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  divided  between 


Austria  and  Prussia,  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  (except  Cracow,  which  was  to  be  a 
free  city^  receiving  a  constitution,  and 
being  united  to  the  Russian  crown  as  the 
“  kingdom  of  Poland.”  As  for  the  Polish 
provinces,  they  were  to  receive  national 
institutions,  and  the  Czar  would  reserve 
to  himself  the  power  to  carry  out  the 
project  to  which  he  had  always  remained 
faithful,  of  uniting  them  to  the  kingdom 
at  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  This 
])oint,  the  grant  of  national  institutions  t»> 
the  Poles,  both  of  the  kingdom  and  the 

Iirovinces,  had  been  strongly  insisted  upon 
)y  1‘rinco  Metternich  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  The  former,  in  a  dispatch  t«» 
Prince  Ilardcnberg,  dated  the  10th  of 
December,  1814,  had  used  the  following 
remarkable  words :  “  The  e^iperor  not 
having  found  in  your  highness’s  verbal 
note  any  thing  relating  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  question  of  Poland,  nor  to  that  oj 
the  reunion  of  the  ancient  liuthenian 
Polish  provinces  to  the  new  acquisitions 
of  Jlussia,  his  imperial  majesty  directs 
me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Prussian 
cabinet  to  an  object  so  essential.  The 
demands  which  we  have  the  right  to 
make  in  this  respect  to  liussia  resxdt  from 
the  engagements  which  the  Emperor 
Alexander  has  spontaneously^  and  of  his 
own  accord^  taken  towards  us,  in  order  to 
compensate  us  in  a  degree  for  his  preten¬ 
sions  to  territorial  acquisitions.  It  seems 
impossible  not  to  mention  this  condition 
in  the  course  of  our  ulterior  negotiations, 
by  connecting  the  promises  of  the  em¬ 
peror  on  this  subject  with  the  guarantees 
we  have  the  right  to  claim  for  our  posses¬ 
sions  formerly  Polish''*  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  in  his  circular  to  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  dated  the  12th  of  January,  1815, 
used  language  no  less  strong :  “  In  cor¬ 
dial  concurrence  ” — such  are  his  words — 
“with  the  gencr.al  sentiments  which  he 
has  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  the  re- 
ppective  cabinets  entertain  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,”  he  “  ardently  desires  that  the  illus¬ 
trious  monarchs  to  whom  the  destinies  of 
the  Polish  nation  are  confided  may  be  in¬ 
duced,  before  they  depart  from  Vienna, 
to  take  an  engagement  with  each  other  to 
treat  as  Poles,  under  whatever  form  of 
political  institution  they  may  think  fit  to 
govern  them,  the  portions  of  that  nation 
that  may  be  placed  under  their  respective 
sovereignties."  This  recommendation  was 
adopted  by  the  three  pow'ers.  Russia  de¬ 
clared  her  intention  of  “  reuniting  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  Polish  nation  to  her  empire  by 
constitutional  bonds.”  Austria  “shared 
the  liberal  views  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
in  favor  of  the  national  institutions  which 
his  imperial  majesty  had  determined  to 
"ive  the  Poles;”  and  Prussia  informed 
Lord  Castlereagh  “that  the  principles 
developed  in  his  note  on  the  manner  of 
administering  the  Polish  provinces  placed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  different  pow¬ 
ers  are  entireljr  in  conformity  with  the 
sentiments  of  his  majesty.” 

While  thus  giving  their  sanction  to  a 
new  partition  of  Poland  the  British  and 
Austrian  plenipotentiaries  lamented  the 
necessity  which  prevented  them  from 
carrying  out  their  wish  of  restoring  that 
unhappy  country  to  its  ancient  indepen¬ 
dence.  Lord  Castlereagh,  probably  under 
the  pressure  of  popular  opinion  in  Eng¬ 
land,  had  it  placed  upon  record  that  “  the 
desire  of  his  court  to  see  an  independent 
/xnecr,  more  or  less  considerable  in  extent^ 
established  in  Poland  under  a  distinct 
dynasty^  and  as  an  intermediate  state 
hettceen  the  three  great  monarchies^  has 
uniformly  been  avowed ;”  and  Prince 
Mcttemich  declared  that,  “  the  course  of 
action  which  had  been  followed  by  the 
emperor  in  the  important  negotiations 
which  have  just  settled  the  destiny  of  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  can  not  have  left  the 
jiowers  any  doubts  that  not  only  would 
the  reestablishment  of  an  indejycndent  Po¬ 
land,  restored  to  a  National  Polish  Oov- 
emment,  have  completely  satisfied  tlie 
views  of  his  imperial  majesty,  but  that 
he  would  not  even  have  regretted  the 
greatest  sacrifices  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
mlutary  restoration  of  that  ancient  order 
of  things” 

These  regretful  words,  barren  and  hu¬ 
miliating  as  they  are,  at  least  show  a  con¬ 
sciousness  on  the  part  of  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  that  they  W'ere  about  to  give,  for 
the  first  lime  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
to  a  great  European  wrong  the  sanction 
of  a  great  European  treaty.  Hitherto 
the  only  Poland  that  had  been  recognized 
by  the  public  law  of  Europe  was  the  inde¬ 
pendent  state  of  1772 ;  the  Congress, 
from  alleged  motives  of  necessity,  had 
determined  to  recognize,  in  the  new  law, 
a  Poland  of  the  same  extent,  indeed,  as  the 
other,  but  without  its  independence;  a 
Polish  nation  with  national  institutions, 
but  subject  to  the  rule  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia. 

Although  the  principles  upon  which 
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the  Polish  negotiations  were  to  be  carried 
on  were  thus  finally  settled,  the  negotia¬ 
tions  themselves  were  not  yet  terminated. 
Strong  in  their  alliance,  the  three  powers 
opposed  to  Russia  would  probably  have 
pressed  and  obtained  “  the  reunion  of  the 
ancient  Ruthenian  Polish  provinces”  to  the 
new  constitutional  Polish  kingdom,  an 
object  already  declared  to  be  “  essential  ” 
by  Austria,  had  not  an  event  occurred 
which  disordered  all  their  plans.  Napo¬ 
leon  returned  from  Elba;  and  the  short 
but  bloody  struggle  whicji  ensued,  by 
still  further  diminishing  the  powers  of  the 
Allies,  increased  the  general  desire  for 
Iieace.  Alexander’s  proposal  to  restrict 
the  grant  of  a  constitution,  at  least  for 
the  present,  to  the  Polish  kingdom,  was 
adopted  w'ithout  any  further  opposition  ; 
and  the  future  condition  of  Poland  was 

rovided  for  by  the  treaty  which  was  to 

e  henceforth  the  public  law  of  Europe. 

These  provisions  were  contained  in  the 
first  fourteen  articles  of  the  treaty.  The 
first  and  most  important  of  these  articles 
relates  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  the  Poles  of  the  remainder  of  the  old 
state  of  1772  which  were  to  bo  divided 
between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  It 
is  as  follows: 

“  The  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  exception 
of  the  provinces  and  districts  which  are  other¬ 
wise  disposed  of  l)y  tho  following  articles,  is 
united  to  the  Russian  empire,  to  which  it 
shall  be  irrevocably  attached  by  its  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  be  possessed  by  his  majesty  the 
Emjieror  of  all  the  Russius,  his  heirs  and  suc¬ 
cessors  in  perpetuity.  His  imiierial  majesty 
reserves  to  himself  to  give  to  this  state,  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  distinct  administration,  the  interior  ex¬ 
tension  which  he  shall  judge  proper.  He  shall 
assume  with  his  other  titles  that  of  Czar,  King 
of  Poland,  agreeably  to  the  form  estaljlished 
for  tho  titles  attached  to  his  other  possessions. 

“  The  Poles,  who  are  respeetite  subjects  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Pruuia,  shall  obtain  a 
reprennUition  and  national  institutions,  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  tho  degree  of  political  con¬ 
sideration  that  each  of  the  governments  to 
which  they  belong  shall  judge  expedient  and 
proper  to  grant  them.” 

Read  by  the  light  of  tho  negotiations 
above  described,  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  this  language.  Of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territory  which  tvas  Poland  before  it 
was  partitioned,  those  belonging  to  tho 
“  kipgdom  ”  are  to  form  a  6ei)arate  state, 
with  a  distinct  administration,  and  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  crown  of  Russia  by  a  constitu- 
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tion  ;  the  remainder  are  to  have  a  repre- 
Bentation  and  national  institutions,  the 
form  of  which  it  is  open  to  the  povern- 
nients  to  which  they  belong  to  decide  up¬ 
on. 

The  next  article  gives  the  Duchy  of  Po¬ 
sen  to  Prussia,  and  defines,  on  the  side  of 
Prussia  as  well  ns  of  Russia,  the  limits 
within  which  the  Polish  inhabitants  are  to 
have  a  “  rc])rcscntation  and  national  insti¬ 
tutions.” 

Arts.  TIL,  TV.,  and  V.  define  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Austrian  Poland. 

Arts.  VI.  to  X.  relate  to  Cracow.  By 
Art.  VI. :  “  the  town  of  Cracow,  with  its 
territor}',  is  declared  to  be  for  ever  a  free, 
independent,  and  strictly  neutral  city,  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  Austria,  Russi.!,  and 
Prussia;”  .and  by  Art.  IX.:  “  the  courts 
of  Russia,  Austri.a,  and  Prussia  engage  to 
respect,  and  to  cause  to  be  always  re- 
«K*cted,  the  neutr.ality  of  the  free  town  of 
Cracow  and  its  territory.  N o  armed  force 
shall  be  introduced  upon  any  pretence 
wh.atever.” 

Arts.  XI.,  XII.,  and  XIIT.  relate  to 
j)olitical  trials,  etc.  The  fourteenth  arti¬ 
cle  is  imj»ortant,  as  giving  an  additional 
proof  of  the  intention  of  the  treaty  to 
guarantee  the  nationality  of  the  whole  of 
PoLand.  It  quotes  .and  confirms  the  articles 
in  treaties  between  Russia  and  Austria, 
.and  Russia  and  Prussia,  est.ablishing  free 
n.avigation  and  trade  “  in  all  parts  of  an¬ 
cient  Poland  (as  it  existed  before  the  year 
1 772).”  Finally,  as  if  to  remove  all  possi¬ 
ble  doubt  as  to  the  principles  by  which 
the  Congress  was  actuated  in  its  settle¬ 
ment  of  Poland,  the  third  .article  of  the 
treaty  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  which 
by  article  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the 
general  treatv,  is  to  be  considered  “  part 
of  the  genenal  enactments  of  the  Congress, 
and  is  to  h.ave  the  s.ame  weight  and  value 
as  if  it  had  been  inserted  word  for  word 
in  the  general  treaty,”  says  : 

“  The  PoIe$,  tuhjnte  reopertirely  of  the  high 
contracting  partUe,  shall  obtain  institutions 
which  shall  insure  the  preservation  of  their  na¬ 
tionality,  in  such  form  as  each  of  the  govern- 
menpi  to  which  they  belong  may  think  it  use¬ 
ful  and  proper  to  grant  them.” 

"We  have  gone  somewh.at  at  length  into 
the  history  of  these  stipulations,  both  be¬ 
cause  the  question  to  which  they  refer  was 
the  mo.st  difficult  and  imjiortant  that  came 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Congress, 
and  because  of  the  menacing  aspect  under 


which  it  now  presents  itself  to  the  states¬ 
men  of  Europe.  After  carefully  examin¬ 
ing  the  different  phases  of  the  negotiations 
and  the  treaty  provisions  in  which  they 
resulted,  it  is,  we  conceive,  impossible  for 
any  unprejudiced  mind  to  entertain  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  was  the  evident 
intention  of  the  treaty  to  preserve,  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  constitution  to  the  kingdom,  and  na¬ 
tional  institutions  to  the  remainder  of  an¬ 
cient  Poland,  the  nationality  of  the  Poles, 
as  some  compensation  to  Western  Europe 
for  the  loss  of  their  independence. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  it  was 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  that  the  diplo¬ 
macy  of  Europe  for  the  first  time  took 
cognizance  of  a  nationality — the  nationali¬ 
ty  of  Poland.  Rut  this  cognizance  was  in 
a  manner  forced  upon  them,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Vienna  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  with  their  old-world  notions  of 
dynastic  rights  and  national  dutie.s,  would 
h.ave  gladly  moved  in  their  old  grooves  in 
the  I*olish  question  h.ad  it  been  possible. 
This  nation  of  indomitable  heroes,  with¬ 
out  a  sovereign  or  even  a  government — 
this  land  of  reckless  patriots,  sacrificing 
every  thing  rather  than  submit  to  a  for¬ 
eign  yoke — amazed  and  peqdexed  them. 
It  was  too  substanti.al  and  poweiful  a 
reality  to  bo  disregarded,  ana  it  at  the 
same  time  presented  a  state  of  things  so 
entirely  unique  and  without  precedent, 
that  it  was  not  without  considerable  hesi¬ 
tation  that  the  retrograde*  statesmen  com¬ 
posing  the  Congress  ventured  on  a  road 
which  was  to  them  entirely  new.  Traces 
of  this  nnfamiliarity  with  the  real  require¬ 
ments  of  a  nation  are  abundant  in  the 
negotiations,  and  are  even  to  bo  found  in 
the  treaty,  which,  whenever  a  constitution 
or  n.ational  institutions  are  alluded  to,  be¬ 
comes  vague  and  uses  general  terms,  as  if, 
although  the  plenipotentiaries  were  quite 
clear  as  to  their  intentions,  they  were  not 
quite  so  clear  as  to  the  proper  way  in 
which  those  intentions  should  be  carried 
out.  But  in  the  Saxon  question  they  re¬ 
turned  to  well-known  ground,  and,  the 
weight  of  the  unknowm  and  the  incompre¬ 
hensible  being  now  oflT  their  heads,  they 
seemed  to  experience  a  sort  of  zest  in  re¬ 
peating  to  satietj'lhe  old  worn-out  theories 
of  the  rights  ot  kings,  and  in  blindly  ig¬ 
noring  the  noble  principles  of  liberty  and 
civilization  which  the  advanced  sjiirits 
of  Europe  had  reverently  gathered  from 
the  blood  and  filth  of  the  Revolution. 
The  leader  in  this  race  of  retrogression 
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was  the  champion  of  “  lecjitimacy,”  Prince 
Talleyrand,  who,  as  the  representative 
of  the*  country  that  had  inflicted  those 
very  injuries  on  Europe  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  then  occupied  in  remedying, 
was  looking  for  a  cause  whose  defense 
might  restore  to  France  her  ancient  influ¬ 
ence.  This  cause  he  thought  he  had  found 
in  that  of  the  King  of  Saxony.  In  the 
great  rising  of  Germany  against  Xajmleon, 
this  prince  bad  sided  with  the  latter,  and 
was  consequently  a  prisoner  at  Berlin ; 
his  territory  having  meanwhile  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Prussian  troo|)s,  and  claimed 
as  a  conquest  by  the  Prussian  government. 
There  was  no  dearth  of  good  reasons 
which  might  be  alleged  in  oj)position  to 
this  claim.  Preeminent  among  them  was 
that  of  Lord  Castlereagh  already  quoted 
— the  fact  of  Saxony  being  the  price  agreed 
to  be  paid  by  Russia  for  the  vassalage  of 
Prussia.  A  more  personal  but  equally 
strong  objection  w’as  that  taken  by  Aus¬ 
tria,  based  on  the  position  of  Saxony, 
which,  if  given  up  to  Prussia,  would  Lay 
oiK;n  Austria’s  left  flank  to  the  attack  of 
that  rival  power.  But  such  reasons  as 
these  were  not  in  the  game  of  the  aj)Ostle 
of  that  species  of  “  order  ”  which,  fifteen 
years  later,  one  of  his  successors  in  the 
French  ministry  cynically  described  as 
reigning  in  Warsaw.  Like  the  renegade 
who  strives  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his 
belief  in  the  new  doctrine  he  has  adopted, 
by  exceeding  its  greatest  bigots  in  the  fer¬ 
vency  of  his  zeal  and  the  assiduity  of  his 
devotion.  Prince  Talleyrand  represented 
the  France  of  the  Revolution  and  of  Na¬ 
poleon  as  the  preserver  of  traditionary 
monarchies  and  the  protector  of  .antiquat¬ 
ed  rights.  For  him  Saxony  was  not  a 
question  of  balance  of  power — still  less  of 
nationality — but  of  monarchical  property. 
“  Never,’’  he  wrote,  “  will  the  King  of 
France  sanction  the  entire  cession  of  Sax¬ 
ony  to  Prussia  and  the  disappearance  of 
that  royal  line  ;  for  confiscation  being  ban-  j 
ished  from  the  code  of  enlightened  nations, 
can  not  in  the  nineteenth  century  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  public  law'  of  Europe.” 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  could  openly*  advocate  such 
pitiful  principles  as  this,  was,  ere  fifteen 
years  had  elapsed,  overthrown  by  the  no¬ 
ble  nation  that  five-and -twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  had  raised  the  standard  of  universal 
freedom  ?  The  French  note,  though  not 
apparently  ha^nng  much  weight  with  the 
Congress,  reactionist  as  it  was,  yet  added 


another  opponent  to  the  projects  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Prussia.  A  compromise  was  the 
result ;  Prussia  obtained  a  small  part  of 
Saxony,  and  the  remainder  was  restored 
to  its  Ibrmer  sovereign. 

In  the  Saxon  question,  the  nationality 
of  the  inhabitants  having  pl.ayed  btil  a 
small  part,  the  work  of  the  C'ongre.ss  w  as 
on  the  whole  successful.  But  when  the 
state  of  Holland  and  Belgium  came  under 
consideration,  the  principle  which  the  pleni- 
potentLaries  had  adopted  of  w  illfully  ignor¬ 
ing  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  led  them 
into  a  grave  error, which  has  since  fortunate¬ 
ly  righted  itself.  The  Dutch  and  the  Bel¬ 
gians,  two  strongly-marked  nationalities 
differing  essentially  in  manners,  customs, 
and  religion,  were  forced  into  a  monstrous 
union  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  House 
of  Orange,  a  union  which,  it  must  have 
been  evident  to  any  one  who  had  studied 
the  character  and  history  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  could  not  long  subsist.  But  in  the 
short-sighted  view  of  the  Congi-ess  it  pre¬ 
sented  every  advantage.  Manufacturing 
Belgium  would  provide  seafaring  Holland 
with  exports;  the  United  Kingdom  of  the 
Low  Countries  would  be  an  important 
military  state  as  an  element  of  the  balance 
of  power ;  and,  more  than  all,  England 
and  France  were  under  a  sort  of  promise 
to  give  the  House  of  Orange  a  considera¬ 
ble  extension  of  territory.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  Congress  thought,  like  those  match¬ 
makers  on  a  smaller  scale  whom  in  many 
points  they  resembled,  that  the  mariaye 
de  convenance  would,  in  due  course  ol 
time,  bt'come  a  mariaye  d'amonr.  Their 
objections  to  the  erection  of  Belgium  into 
a  sepr.r.ate  state  are  amusing  and  charac¬ 
teristic.  With  that  contempt  for  all  orig¬ 
inality  of  idea  or  attempt  to  keep  ])ai  e 
with  the  time  which  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  these  negotiations,  they  go  back 
to  the  middle  ages,  when  Belgium  was  n 
group  of  free  cities,  constantly  at  war  with 
each  other  and  devastated  by  intern.al  re¬ 
bellions,  and  ask  themselves  whether  it 
would  be  right  to  revive  such  a  Belgium 
as  that  ? — a  question  about  as  pertinent 
as  one  which  was  recently  put  by  a  jour¬ 
nal  claiming  the  supremacy  over  the  press 
of  this  country,  when  it  asked  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  revive  the  1‘oland 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  ? 

The  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  Ger¬ 
many  presented  fewer  difficulties  than  any 
of  those  which  had  gone  before.  The 
principal  object  to  be  attained  was  so  to 
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organize  Germany  as  to  prevent  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  recurrence  of  such  an  event 
as  tlie  alliance  of  France  in  1805  with 
most  of  the  small  German  states  against 
Austria  and  Prussia.  All  the  German 
states  were  accordingly  united  into  a 
confederation,  whoso  capital,  Frankfort, 
was  made  a  free  city  under  provisions 
very  similar  to  those  relating  to  Cracow. 
The  atfairs  of  this  confederation  are  to 
be  transacted  by  a  diet,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Austria,  in  which  each  of  the 
larger  states,  and  each  group  consisting 
of  a  certain  number  of  smaller  states,  is 
entitled  to  a  vote.  The  internal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  confederation  was  left  to  be 
settled  by  itself  in  an  “  assemJdy  ”  at 
which  the  various  states  have  each  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  votes  according  to  their 
size.  All  modifications  of  such  organiza¬ 
tion  are  also  to  be  discussed  and  settled 
by  an  “  assembly.”  In  this  arrangement 
England,  by  her  connection  with  Hanover, 
and  Russia,  by  her  influence  with  the  petty 
German  princes,  took  a.  prominent  part. 

In  the  Italkan  question  the  ))lenipoten- 
tiarics  again  found  a  stumbling-block  over 
which  they  leaped  with  thoughtless  indif¬ 
ference.  Austria  was  mistress  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Northern  Italy;  the  Pojk; 
had  returned  to  occupy  his  dominions  in 
the  center ;  and  in  the  South,  Miirat,  who 
had  contracted  an  alliance  with  England 
and  Austria  against  Napoleon,  and  had  in 
return  been  guaranteed  the  sovereignty 
of  Naples  by  those  two  powers,  was  es¬ 
tablished  with  his  army.  Diflerences  of 
nationality  having  been  entirely  set  aside 
by  the  Congress  as  a  question  unworthy 
of  consideration,  the  great  difficulty  was 
Naples.  England  and  Austria,  though 
bound  by  treaty  to  secure  Murat  in  his 
possessions,  entertained  great  objections 
to  such  a  step  as  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.  Prince  Talleyrand,  still  narp- 
ing  on  his  idea  of  restoring  the  old  dynas¬ 
ties,  declared  Murat  an  usurjter  on  the 
throne  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  communicate  with  his  representa¬ 
tive  at  Vienna.  Murat,  angry  and  terri¬ 
fied,  immediately  poured  his  troops  into 
the  Pontifical  Marches,  intending  to  in¬ 
vade  France.  This  simplified  m.atter8 : 
England  and  Austria  declared  themselves 
no  longer  bound  by  their  treaty,  and  Na¬ 
ples,  with  Sicily,  were  delivered  over  to 
the  House  of  Bourbon.  As  for  Austria, 
she  retained  all  her  possessions  in  Italy 
but  Piedmont  and  Genoa,  which,  W'ith 
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Sardinia,  were  given  to  the  House  of 
Savoy ;  and  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma, 
and  Placentia  were  distribute*!  among 
petty  princes,  depemlent,  some  upon  Aus¬ 
tria,  sotne  upon  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

A  question  of  liigh  importance  —  the 
state  of  Switzerland — next  came  under 
the  deliberations  of  the  Congress.  This 
nation  had  for  many  years  been  a  prey  to 
internal  dissensions,  and  its  strong  posi¬ 
tion  between  Germany,  France,  and  Italy 
rendered  its  condition  one  of  European 
interest.  The  Emperor  Alcxan<ler,  who 
made  his  influence  strongly  felt  in  almost 
every  matter  treated  by  the  Congress,  in  / 
the  Swiss  questi«n  showed  even  more  than 
his  usual  activity,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  severely  to  reprimand  the  dej>utie8  of 
some  of  the  cantons  for  their  disunion. 
At  length,  after  much  hot  discussion,  the 
Swiss  deputies  came  to  an  agreement  with 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  Vienna.  A  con¬ 
federation  of  twenty-two  cantons  was  es¬ 
tablished,  and  their  relative  strength  and 
influence  so  constituted  as  to  secure  the 
preponderance  to  the  party  which  adhered 
to  the  old  customs  and  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

We  have  now  described  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  great  public  law  which 
was  solemnly  ratified,  by  Europe  in  1815. 
We  have  seen  that  in  many  respects  this 
law  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  time;  that  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  based  are  such  as  would  be  dis.avowed 
by  the  most  retrograde  monarchy  of  the 
iresent  day ;  and  that  some  of  its  stipu- 
ations  were  even  practically  incapable  of 
fulfilment.  It  had,  in  a  word,  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  imperfections  to 
which  all  human  laws  are  liable.  Like 
them,  it  has  in  the  course  of  years  under¬ 
gone  many  alterations  ;  arrangements 
which  had  become  obsolete  have  been 
remodeled,  and  others  which  unexpected 
circumstances  had  rendered  inexpcdieiu 
tvere  by  universal  consent  recognized  as 
null  and  void.  But  the  original  frame¬ 
work  still  remains  ;  and  where  it  has  not 
been  modified  by  the  agreement  of  all  the 
powers,  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
V'ienna  are  as  binding  on  them,  and  are  as 
much  the  law  of  Europe  now,  as  they 
were  in  1816. 

It  will  not  bo  without  instruction  to 
trace  the  conduct  pursued  by  Europe  in 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  various 
modifications  of  its  written  law.  The 
first  of  these  modifications  was  produced 
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by  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1 830.  The 
King  of  the  Netherlands  a[)i)ealed  to  the 
powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
for  aid,  basing  his  application  on  the  pre¬ 
cedents  of  1821  and  1823,  when  Russia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  France  interfered  to 
put  down  pojnilar  revolution  in  Piedmont, 
Naples,  and  Spain.  But  both  England 
and  the  France  of  Louis  Philippe  refused  to 
adopt  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Alliance ; 
and  F ranee  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  if  the  Prussians  intervened,  her  troops 
would  enter  Belgium.  A  conference  was 
then  determined  upon,  which  was  attended 
by  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers. 
In  the  protocol  openingtthe  Conference, 
dated  the  20th  of  December,  1830,  its 
object  was  declared  to  be  “  the  stopping 
of  bloodshed  by  an  entire  cessation  of 
hostilities  on  both  sides and  with  this 
view  an  armistice  was  proposed  and  the 
mediation  of  the  powers  offered.  The 
armistice  was  refused  by  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  accepted  by  the  Belgians. 

The  belligerent  rights  of  the  Belgians 
were  then  recognized,  and  the  negotia¬ 
tions  continued  until  the  following  Janu¬ 
ary,  when  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
yielded,  and  expressed  his  concurrence  in 
the  final  protocol  of  the  Conference, 
which  contained  this  important  declar¬ 
ation  : 

“Official  communications  have  convinced 
the  five  courts  tliat  the  means  originally  des¬ 
tined  to  maintain  the  union  of  Belgium  and 
Holland  are  neither  calculated  to  reestablish 
it  temporarily,  nor  to  preserve  it,  and  that 
henceforth,  instead  of  uniting  the  affections 
and  happiness  of  two  peoples,  they  would 
only  raise  up  jjassions  and  hatreds  l>etween 
them,  and  produce  war  with  all  its  disorders 
as  the  result  of  tueir  concussion.” 

Tills  remarkable  dep.arture  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  is  then 
explained  by  the  following  sound  and 
but  too  seldom  observed  political  axiom  : 
“Each  nation  has  its  particular  rights; 
but  Europe  has  also  its  right,  the  right  to 
preserve  social  order.” 

The  most  in.attentive  reader  can  not  fail 
to  remark  how'  strikingly  the  above  words 
apply  to  the  question  which  is  now  most 
agitating  Europe.  If  we  substitute  the 
words  “  Poland  ”  for  “  Belgium,”  and 
“  Russia ’’for  “Holland,”  w’o  shall  h.ave  a 
perfectly  accurate  description  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  the  Polish  question,  and  the 
duties  it  imposes  upon  the  great  powers. 
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The  dignified  and  successful  policy  which 
the  powers  pursued  on  this  occ.asion  also 
conveys  a  lesson  which  it  mav  be  well  to 
remember  at  the  present  crisis.  In  a  few 
months  Belgium  as  effectually  obtaineil 
her  independence  by  the  determined  atti¬ 
tude  shown  by  the  powers  in  her  favor, 
and  above  all  by  their  recognizing  her 
belligerent  rights,  as  if  they  had  jioured 
their  troops  into  the  country  and  declared 
war  against  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
Had  this  policy  of  justice  and  right  been 
consistently  adhered  to  by  the  powers  in 
the  many  other  questions  since  raised  by 
the  partial  and  inefficient  arrangements 
of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  we  should  not 
now  have  to  deplore  the  existence  of  dan¬ 
gers  which  threaten  the  peace  of  Europe, 
and  which,  unless  wo  return  to  a  strict 
observance  of  the  law,  must  break  over 
our  heads  in  a  general  war,  of  w  hich  no 
one  can  foretell  the  issue. 

How  different  to  this  policy  was  the 
course  pursued  in  the  next  great  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna!  The 
partial  liberation  of  the  Austrian  jirov- 
inces  of  Italy  was  effected,  not  by  the  moral 
cooperation  of  Europe  but  by  the  hand 
of  a  great  aggressive  power  which  saw 
a  prospect  of  territorial  aggrandizement 
in  an  enteiqirise  professedly  undertaken 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  an  oppressed 
nationality.  The  result  was  lame  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  ;  the  liberation  of  Italy  from 
a  foreign  yoke  was  not  half  completed, 
and  Fi-ance,  for  doing  the  work  of  Europe, 
exacted  as  her  rewardtwo  jirovinces  winch 
belonged  by  every  national  and  European 
right  to  Sardinia.  Thus  was  the  incom¬ 
plete  restoration  of  one  portion  of  a  nation 
to  its  rights  purchased  by  the  violation  ot 
the  rights  of  another  portion,  bcause  in  a 
question  of  Euro{)ean  interest  all  Europe 
did  not  take  part.  But  the  question  to 
which  we  would  more  immediately  refer 
is  one  which  has  u(*t  yet  received  even  a 
partial  solution,  and  which  has  once  more 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  Treaty  ot 
Vienna — that  of  Poland. 

The  Polish  question  is  indeed  a  striking 
example  of  the  effects  of  a  breach  of  inter¬ 
national  right  silently  concurred  in  by  all 
the  powers  of  Europe.  For  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  it  has  been  the  standing  diffi¬ 
culty  of  statesmen,  the  terror  of  sovereigns, 
and  the  hope  of  all  the  enemies  of  peace. 
Before  it  was  first  raised  by  the  partition, 
there  had  been  no  sensible  alteration  ot 
territory  in  Europe  for  three  centuries: 
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pinccthattime  not  one  century  lias  yet  pasB- 
cd,  and  Europe  baa  not  once  been  free  for 
fifteen  years  together  from  convulsions, 
more  or  less  directly  traceable  to  the  par¬ 
tition,  which  have  changed  her  very  face 
.and  disturbed  her  international  organiz¬ 
ation.  With  an  almost  inconceivable  blind¬ 
ness,  the  protectors  of  the  “  order  ”  of 
1815,  instead  of  closing  up  the  hideous 
wound  that  exposed  the  European  body 
politic  weak  and  defenseless  to  the  .attack 
of  its  Muscovite  enemy,  left  open  the  sore 
to  spread  the  seeds  of  chronic  disease  by 
corrupting  the  universal  feeling  of  right 
and  belief  in  the  principles  of  civilization. 
And  when  the  partitioning  powers,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  express  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  not  only  neglected  to 
apply  to  the  evil  they  had  committed  the 
weak  and  inefficient  remedies  which  they 
were  solemnly  bound  to  use,  but  did  their 
best  to  turn  them  into  poisons,  Europe, 
as  if  under  a  heavy  retribution  Avhose 
weight  she  felt  powerless  to  shake  oft’, 
remained  passive  and  silent  in  presence  of 
an  ever-recurring  and  aggravated  wrong. 
How  infinitely  stronger  was  the  case  of 
the  Poles,  goaded  into  revolution  by  the 
flagrant  violation  of  all  their  rights  and 
the  bai'barous  tyranny  of  the  monster 
who  was  their  viceroy,  than  th.at  of  the 
dissatisfied,  but  neither  insulted  nor  per¬ 
secuted  Belgians  in  1830 — and  how  miser¬ 
ably  inefficient  w’erc  the  feeble  remonstran¬ 
ces  of  Fr.ance  and  England  in  the  fonner 
case,  as  compared  with  the  firm  yet  peace¬ 
ful  attitude  of  all  the  powers  in  the  latter  1 
<  )ur  government  alone  seemed  to  have 
some  consciousness  of  its  duty,  and  pro¬ 
tested  with  irresistible  logic  both  against 
Hussia’s  repeated  violations  of  the  Tre.aty  j 
of  Vienna  and  her  monstrous  doctrine 
that  the  revolution  which  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  those  violations  relieved  her 
from  her  obligations  to  Europe  under  the 
treaty.  But  these  isolated  protests  were 
of  no  avail.  Prussia,  still  basely  sacrific¬ 
ing  her  independence  to  the  alliance  of 
]lussi.a,  e8t.abli8hcd  a  cordon  of  troops  on 
her  frontier;  and  Austria,  who  secretly 
favored  the  I’oles,  was  deterred  from 
openly  pronouncing  in  their  favor  by  the 
evident  hesitation  of  France  and  England. 
Blocked  in  by  enemies  who  surrounded 
her  on  every  side,  and  shut  out  from  every 
kind  of  support,  Poland  fell,  once  more  a 
victim  to  tne  fears  and  the  political  blind-  j 
ness  of  Europe.  But  her  misfortunes,  tar 
trom  crushing  her,  inspired  her  with  a ' 


new  life.  Without  the  constitution  and 
the  national  institutions  guaranteed  to 
her  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  oppressed 
and  insulted  by  the  Russianizing  policy  of 
the  Czars  and  the  Germanization  of  their 
allies,  she  still  kept  alive  the  flame  of 
nationality,,  and  eagerly  watched  for  an 
opportunity  to  strike  another  blow  for  . 
her  independence.  The  opportunity  was 
not  long  in  coming.  The  absorption  of 
Cracow  by  Austria — a  violation  of  intcr- 
nation.il  right  which  was  perfectly  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  par¬ 
titioning  powers  towards  PoLand  since 
1772,  but  which  now  for  the  first  lime 
roused  the  indignation  of  Europe — was 
the  prelude  to  a  European  revolution  in 
Avhich  the  Poles  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
took  part.  Again  they  failed ;  but  this 
time  they  had  no  claim,  as  insurgents,  on 
the  aid  of  Europe,  as  they  were  quite  un¬ 
able  to  oppose  any  thing  like  eftiectual  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  governments  against  which 
they  had  risen,  and  Russian  Poland  lay 
paralyzed  beneath  the  iron  arm  of  Nich¬ 
olas.  In  the  present  insurrection  the 
case  is  far  difterent.  It  has  now  lasted 
.as  long  as  that  of  1830,  and  is  daily  in¬ 
creasing  in  strength.  It  is  the  united 
work  of  all  classes  of  the  population  ;  it 
embraces  the  whole  of  ancient  Poland ; 
in  a  word,  it  exhibits  all  the  signs  of  a 
nation.al  rising.  An  opportunity  is  now 
offered  to  Europe  not  only  to  “  prevent 
bloodshed”  and  to  “  preserve  social  order,” 
as  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  but  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  sacredness  of  treaties  and  restore 
the  balance  of  power.  Those  who  object 
that  the  restor.ation  of  Poland  would  not 
achieve  the  last  of  these  objects  because 
it  would  give  France  an  ally  in  the  north, 
seem  to  forget  that  there  is  but  one  alter- 
n.ative.  The  choice  is  between  an  alliance 
of  France  with  a  free  constitutional  Poland 
or  with  a  despotic  and  aggressive  Russia. 
Already  does  rumor  spe^  of  the  latter  as 
impending  over  the  head  of  liberal  Europe. 
And  after  all,  if  Europe  will  adhere  to  the 
duties  traced  out  for  her  by  her  own  writ¬ 
ten  law,  where  is  the  danger  of  this  Fr.an- 
co-Polish  alliance?  A  Poland  freed  by 
Napoleon  may  indeed  be  tied  by  links  of 
gratitude  to  his  policy ;  but  a  Poland  re¬ 
suscitating  under  the  protection  of  united 
Europe  will  have  no  motive  for  joining 
herself  in  a  monstrous  union  with  an  ag¬ 
gressor  and  a  despot.  Nor  does  she  claim 
or  desire  any  thing  more  than  this  protec¬ 
tion.  Her  national  government  repudiates 
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all  foroicm  inten'cntion ;  it  asks  only  for 
a  recognition  by  Europe  of  the  same  belli¬ 
gerent  rights  as  those  she  has  hitherto 
extended  to  every  insurgent  nation ;  to 
tlie  Greeks  in  1P26,  to  the  Belgians  in 
1830,  and  to  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  civil  war.  And  if  we  look  at 
the  fact  that  before  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
the  position  of  Poland  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  law  of  Euroi>e  was  that  of  an 
independent  nation,  and  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  treaty  Avhich  altered  that 
position  have  been  completely  destroyed 
and  have  proved  impracticable,  we  can 
not  but  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Europe  to  reconsider  the  position  she 
made  for  Poland  in  1815,  and  to  settle  its 
future  fote  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
its  being  a  source  of  constant  disturbance 
in  consequence  of  the  misgovenimcnt  and 
bad  faith  of  the  three  powers  who  by  the 
treaty  were  made  its  sovereigAs.  For  it 
can  not  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
right  of  Europe  to  interfere  is  not  confin¬ 
ed  to  the  Congress  kingdom.  The  articles 
of  the  treaty  we  have  already  (juoted 
show  clearly  that  the  administration  of 
the  Polish  provinces  divided  among  the 
three  powers  was  as  much  a  matter  of 
European  arrangement  as  that  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  that  the  only  right  enjoyed  by 
the  partitioning  powers  over  their  Polish 
possessions  is  derived  from  the  Treaty  of 
V’ienna.  This  right  one  at  least  of  the 
powers  in  question  has  forfeited  by  her 
persistent  non-fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
attached  to  it.  The  conduct  of  Russia 
with  regard  to  the  Polish  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  presents  the  grossest 
and  most  indefensible  instance  of  that 
oliense  against  the  society  of  nations 
whose  necessary  punishment  W’e  alluded 
to  at  tlie  beginning  of  this  article.  “  It 
has  been,”  said  our  veteran  statesman  and 
diplomatist  in  his  place  in  Parliament  in 
1861,  “the  greatest  violation  of  a  treaty 
that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  history 
of  the  world.”  Unless,  therefore,  treaties 
are  henceforward  to  be  mere  declarations 
of  an  intention  to  confer  certain  benefits 
during  pleasure,  this  violation  for  nearly 
half  a  century  of  the  greatest  of  European 
treaties  with  impunity  must  be  put  a  stop 
to.  There  can  be  no  more  dignified  and 
effectual  means  of  doing  this  than  the 
declaration  by  Europe  of  her  withdrawal 
of  the  rights  she  gave  to  Russia  over  Po¬ 
land  in  1815.  Such  a  course  could  not  de- 
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prive  Europe  of  her  right  to  interfere  in 
Poland  ;  on  the*  contrary,  it  w’ould  make 
that  right  only  the  stronger,  for  it  would 
make  it  dependent,  not  on  the  title-deed 
of  the  treaty  of  Poland  of  1815,  but  on 
that  of  the  lawfully  independent  Poland 
of  1772.  Further,  it  would  be  both  the 
reason  and  the  explanation  of  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Poles  as  belligerents,  who 
will  then  Ik;  entitled  to  fight,  not  for  their 
restricted  rights  under  the  treaty,  but  for 
their  full  rights  as  a  law’fully  independent 
nation.  The  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  this  recognition  are  easily 
shown  to  be  futile.  It  has  been  said  that, 
unless  an  insurgent  country  is  sufiiciently 
strong  to  have  reasonable  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess,  its  recognition  as  a  belligerent  would 
be  useless  and  even  mischievous  ;  that  the 
Poles  have  no  regular  army,  and  do  not 
occupy  any  towns ;  and  that  therefore 
they  can  have  no  claim  to  such  a  recog¬ 
nition.  The  principle  is,  no  doubt,  a 
sound  one  ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  sup¬ 
port  the  inference  which  is  drawn  from  it. 

The  true  measure  of  the  strength  of  an 
insurrection  obviously  consists  in  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  it  has  overcome  and  the  advance 
it  has  made  towards  success.  In  1830 
Poland  had  one  of  the  finest  regular 
armies  in  Europe,  and  was  in  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  her  towns  ;  yet  she  failed,  after 
an  insurrection  which  lasted  only  nine 
months — a  period  during  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  rising  has  steadily  increased  in  force 
and  extent.  And  if  w’e  look  at  the 
strength  which  the  Confederates  of  Amer¬ 
ica  have  put  forward  during  their  in¬ 
surrection,  which  nevertheless  was  con¬ 
sidered  sufficiently  great  to  justify  their 
recognition  by  Europe  as  belligerents, 
we  shall  find  thqt  their  efforts  have  been  as 
nothing  compared  with  those  of  the  Poles. 
The  Confederates,  rich,  free,  and  pros¬ 
perous,  began  the  struggle  with  their 
own  disciplined  armies  and  on  their  own 
ground  for  a  disputed  question  of  federal 
rights  ;  the  Poles,  ground  dowm  by  a  des¬ 
potism  without  parallel,  impoverished  by 
excessive  taxation,  and  watched  by  the 
most  elaborate  system  of  espionage  in  the 
world,  rose  against  their  oppressors,  un¬ 
armed  and  surrounded  by  enemies,  for 
the  holy  cause  of  independence  and  free¬ 
dom.  Tlie  Confederates  are  defending 
themselves  against  an  invader  from  with¬ 
out  ;  the  Poles  are  making  desperate  ef¬ 
forts  to  expel  the  oppressor  within.  And 
on  which  side  has  been  the  balance  of 
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RiiccpRS  ?  The  vnst  .nrmies  of  the  South, 
tightiiit;  for  a  point  of  law,  are  yielding ; 
the  half-Rtarvea  and  ill-armed  insurgents, 
fighting  for  their  homes  and  all  that  is 
most  dear  to  them,  are  disputing,  step  by 
step,  every  inch  of  their  country  with  the 
enemy,  defeating  his  troops,  coiintereheck- 
ing  his  maneuvers,  and  superseding  his 
government  by  their  own.  By  their 
strength,  therefore,  at. least  as  much  as  by 
the  Justice  of  their  cause  and  the  barbarity 
of  their  opponents,  and  as  a  logical  conse- 
(pienee  ot  llussia’s  rejection  of  the  pro- 
])ositions  of  the  powei's,*  have  the  Poles 
a  right  to  claim  from  Europe  recognition 
as  belligerents.  Kor  would  this  recogni¬ 
tion  be  a  mere  barren  advjmtage  to  the 
insurgents.  Besides  opening  to  them  all 
the  markets  of  Europe  for  the  purchase 
of  materials  of  Avar,  it  AA'ould,  combined 
with  the  declaration  of  their  right  to  in- 


•  The  rumored  grant  of  a  constitution  to  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Poland  was  so  glaringly  improbable  that 
none  but  tliose  who  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
loal  state  of  those  countries  gave  it  any  credit.  It 
has  already  been  denied  by  the  offiuul  organs  of  the 
Russian  governineuU 


dependence,  cause  an  open  breach  between 
Russia  and  the  poAvers  making  the  dec¬ 
laration.  From  the  consequences  of  such 
a  breach  England  and  France  Avould  have 
nothing  to  fear;  and  the  effect  of  this  de¬ 
cisive  step  on  their  part  would  be  to  give 
Austria  an  opportiimty  of  practically  prov¬ 
ing  her  liberal  professions  by  making  Ga¬ 
licia  an  independent  state,  .and  thereby 
obtaining  that  influence  in  Germany  and 
over  her  own  motley  territories  which  she 
covets  so  much.  It  AV'onId  practically 
throw  back  Russia  into  Asi.a,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  those  dangerous  schemes  of 
Panslavism  Avhich  threaten  the  disruption 
of  Austria  and  Turkey,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  enslaA'ement  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe.  It  Avould  dissipate  the  dangers 
of  a  European  Avar  by  establishing  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  common  and  peaceful  action 
against  Russia.  Finally,  it  would  intro¬ 
duce  the  reign  of  peace  and  order  in  En- 
rope,  by  shoAving  the  ’  determination  of 
the  powers  to  prove  that  right  is  stronger 
than  might,  and  that  neither  the  integrity 
of  nations  n6r  the  faith  of  treaties  shall  in 
future  be  violated  Avith  impunity. 


From  Fraser’s  Magaslnc. 


NATURAL-HISTORY  PHENOMENA  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  KINO. 


One  remarkable  feature  of  the  Atlantic, 
Avhich  we,  dwelling  on  its  eastern  side, 
are  too  apt  to  OA’crlook,  must  in  the  first 
jilace  be  carefully  considered.  Few  por- 
timis  of  the  earth’s  surface  are  so  favor¬ 
ably  situated  in  regard  to  climate  as  the 
British  Isles,  considering  their  high  north¬ 
ern  position.  Referring,  as  an  illustra- 
tioil^  to  the  West  of  Ireland — especially 
its  northern  h.alf — we  have  Meditcrraiic.an 
and  Spanish  plants  spontaneously  vegetat¬ 
ing  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  ilelle 
Isle,  adjacent  to  Labrador,  where  nq  other 
than  an  Arctic  flora  is  indigenous.  OA'cr 
two  months  or  more  in  winter,  the  sea  of 
that  region — for  tAA'O  hundred  miles  into 
the  Atlantic,  .and  as  far  south  as  the 
parallel  of  Capo  Freel  in  XcAA  foundland — 


is  one  A’nst  sheet  of  ice.  EA*en  the  harbor 
of  St.  John’s,  Avhich  is  still  more  to  the 
south,  is  in  some  years,  as  IS.'Il,  entirely 
frozen  up  as  late  as  June.  The  “sum¬ 
mer  ”  was  unusually  late  last  year,  the  ice 
having  remained  in  Conception  Bay,  a 
little  north  of  St.  John’s,  until  the  2l8t  of 
August ! 

This  sev’ere  climate  is  due  to  a  power¬ 
ful  stream  of  intensely  cold  water  which 
runs  out  of  D.avis’  Strait,  and  down  the 
coast  of  Labrador.  It  affeists  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  on  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  Trinity  Bay, 
during  summer,  the  water  is  so  “  bitterly 
cold  ”  as  to  bu  unsuited  for  general  bath- 

llcw  different  is  the  climate  on  this 
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side  of  the  Athintic !  There  is  not  a  har¬ 
bor  from  Cape  Clear  to  the  Bloody  Fore¬ 
land  in  Ireland,  or  to  Cape  Wrath  in  Scot¬ 
land,  which  can  not  be  entered  in  the  depth 
of  winter :  while  throupchoutthe  whole  dis¬ 
tance  there  would  bo  little  chance  of  see¬ 
ing  a  fragment  of  ice,  except  what  may 
have  been  drifted  out  of  rivers  after  a 
thaw.  Similar  favorable  conditions  of 
temperature  prevail  along  the  coast  of^ 
Norway,  as  far  up  as  the  North  Cape. 

The  genial  climate  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  west  coast  of  N  orway,  is  duo  to 
a '  wide-spread  current  of  warm  water 
Avhich  flows  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
This  great  sea,  which  is  almost  land¬ 
locked,  has  been  compared  to  a  huge  cal¬ 
dron:  it  is  continuously  supplied  with  a 
vast  volume  of  water  flowing  from  the 
equator,  along  the  coast  of  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  through  the  Carribean  Sea. 
While  in  this  course  the  water  has  the 
average  temperature  of  80° ;  but  after 
passing  into  the  confined  area  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  it  becomes  further  heated  until 
its  temperature  is  raised  to  83° — the 
highest  point  known  for  water  of  the 
ocean. 

This  warm  water,  Tiowevcr,  docs  not 
extend  downwards  to  the  bed  of  the  sea ; 
for  a  cold  stratum,  of  about  39°  (which  is 
10^°  above  the  freezing  point  of  sea¬ 
water)  occurs  at  a  depth  of  six  hundred 
fathoms  off  Havana.  Deep-water  fishing 
in  the  West  Indian  Seas  is  carried  on  in 
two  hundred  fathoms — a  depth  inhabited 
by  the  Meaoprion  profundus^  and  other 
delicate-tastcd  breakfast  fish  :  on  hauling 
in  the  deep-water  lines,  the  pieces  of  iron 
which  the  fishermen  attach  to  them  feel  to 
the  hand  as  cold  as  ice.  There  is  every 
reason  for  believing,  as  will  afterwards 
bo  shown,  that  the  abysses  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  on  the  Irish  coasts,  owing  to  the  low 
temperature  of  the  w’ater,  are  tenanted  by 
shells,  and  other  creatures,  peculiar  to 
comparatively  shallow  depths  in  Arctic 
Seas. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  its  elevated  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  consequent  low  specific  gravity, 
that  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
keeps  at  the  surface.  Bearing  this  fact  in 
mind,  and  remembering  that  a  current  of 
cold  water  is  constantly  running  out  of 
Davis’  Strait,  along  the  coasts  ofLabrador, 
Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  understood  how  an>  interchange  of 
position  takes  place  between  the  two 
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streams — the  warmer  overlying  the  cold¬ 
er  wherever  they  come  in  contact. 

The  warm  water  rushes  out  of  the 
great  Mexican  caldron  through  the  Strait 
of  F'lorida  (having  a  temperature — 82° — 
equaling  that  of  the  hot  springs  of  Mat- 
lock,  and  whoso  width  is  one  hundred 
miles)  with  a  velocity  of  from  three  to 
five  miles  an  hour.  Thence  it  passes 
through  the  Straits  of  the  Bahamas,  and 
right  on  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
spreading  itself  over  the  w  estem  half  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  which  is  thereby 
heated  in  winter  considerably  above  the 
temperature  it  would  otherwise  have. 

Arrived  at  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
the  Gulf  Stream,  as  it  is  called,  is  sudden¬ 
ly  deflected  to  the  east;  and  becoming 
divided,  one  portion  makes  a  bend  soJith- 
ward  in  the  direction  of  the  Azores,  and 
finally  merges  into  the  great  equatorial 
current ;  w’hile  the  other  portion  runs  N. 
E.  or  N.N.E.,  until  it  impinges  against 
the  w’estem  shores  of  the  British  Isles, 
where  it  has  the  eflect  of  charging  the 
air  with  moisture,  and  rendering  their 
winters  considerably  milder  than  those  of 
the  eastern  coasts. 

The  Gulf  Stream  in  its  course  across 
the  Atlantic  brings  with  it  West  Indian 
seeds,  {Mimosa  scandens^  Dolic/tos  ureas, 
etc.,)  and  doubtless  portions  of  trees, 
throwing  them  on  the  coasts  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  the  "West  of  Ireland,  the  Hebrides, 
and  the  Orkney  Isles.  It  contributes  to 
give  to  Ireland  its  perpetual  verdure,  and 
to  make  Bute  the  Isle  of  Wight  of  Scot¬ 
land.  A  native  of  the  Green  Isle  might 
fancy  there  was  something  holy  in  his 
fatherland  on  learning  that  a  bottle  was 
thrown  overboard  by  an  American  cap¬ 
tain  oflf  CajH}  Horn,  in  1837,  which,  after 
floating  about  the  Atlantic  for  some  years, 
w’as  at  last  picked  U2>  in  a  haven  on  his 
own  shores. 

The  water  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  south 
and  south-west  coasts  of  Ireland  is  not 
only  warmed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  but 
its  temperature  appears  to  be  increased  by 
another  stream,  known  as  llenncll’s  Cur¬ 
rent,  which  flow’s  duo  north  from  Spain 
along  the  shores  of  France,  and  bn  to 
our  southern  coasts.  Hence  it  happens 
that  the  water  oflf  Keny,  and  somewhat 
further  north,  is,  in  June  and  July, 
warmer  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  Atlantic  on  the  same  parallel — 
the  Buiface  temperature  ranging  from 
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54*  to  61®,  or  on  the  avcraiye  67^®.  On 
the  Newfonndhind  coasts,  about  three  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude  further  souths  the  tem¬ 
perature  rangoi^  between  42®  .and  62®,  aver¬ 
aging  45°  in  tlie  same  months. 

The  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ex¬ 
tends  much  further  north  then  Cape  Wrath 
in  Scotland.  Slowly  continuing  its  west¬ 
ern  course,  this  great  genializer  of  our 
climate  passes  the  Orkneys  and  the  Shet- 
lands :  in  the  former  the  pools  are  said 
not  to  be  frozen  in  winter.  Next,  it  sweeps 
along  the  coast  of  Norw.ay  to  llammer- 
fesl  (71°  N.  lat.) — the  northernmost  town 
ill  the  world — where,  as  we  learn  from 
I.ord  Dufferin’s  iMtera  from  lliyh  IaiH- 
tudea,  the  water  on  a  July  day,  in  1856, 
was  actually  52° — exactly  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  w'hich  he  had  registered  at  Stoni- 
aw'.ay,  in  Scotland,  in  the  previous  month. 
Lord  Duflerin  was  enabled,  by  sailing 
along  the  “tail  of  the  Gulf  Stre.am,”  to 
reach  English  Ii.ay  in  Spitzbergen,  situat¬ 
ed  in  north  latitude  78°  20',  (only  about 
six  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  the 
north  pole,)  where  he  found  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water,  in  August,  to  bo  37®. 
The  nut-like  seeds  of  Mimoaa  acandena 
have  also  been  found  thrown  on  the  shores 
of  Spitzbergen.* 

Doubtless  the  elevated  temperature  of 
the  sea  off  Hammerlest  and  English  Bay 
is  powerfulljr  promoted  by  the  continuous 
presence  ot  the  sun  above  the  horizon 
during  the  summer  months. 

Besides  the  Arctic  current  which  runs 
out  of  Davis’  Strait,  there  is  another 
stream  of  cold  w’ater  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  known  as  the  “Spitzbergen 
Current.”  This  last  runs  from  the  polar 
basin  down  the  east  co.ast  of  Greenland. 
It  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  water 
on  th(*se  coasts  so  low  that  they  are  per- 
|>etually  blockaded  with  a  broad  belt  of 
ice;  Jan  M.ayen’s  Landis  in  consequence 
rendered  unapproachable,  except  for  a 
short  time  in  summer,  the  water  being  in 
July  only  4°  above  the  freezing-point,  and 
20°  lower  than  that  of  Uammerfest  on  the 
same  parallel.  F urthcr  south,  somewhere 
below  Iceland,  the  Spitzbergen  Current 
and  the  western  portion  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  come  in  contact ;  but  the  former, 
having,  apparently  the  greatest  strength, 
diverts  the  latter  from  its  northern  course, 

*  It  is  recorded  that  there  were  foaod  in  1823,  on 
the  »horc  near  Haramerfest,  some  casks  of  palm-oil 
which  belonged  to  a  Teasel  wrecked  in  the  previous 
year  at  Cape  Lopez,  in  Africa. 
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and  drags  it  round  Cape  Farewell,  also  np 
along  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  for  a 
considerable  distance.  By  means  of  this 
blending,  the  Spitzbergen  Current,  with 
its  hitherto  gelid  temperature,  becomes 
changed  into  one  of  a  more  genial  charac¬ 
ter,  causing  the  fiords  and  coasts  of  West 
Greenland,  as  far  north  as  llolsteinberg, 
to  enjoy  a  much  milder  climate  in  winter 
than  prevails  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Davis’  Strait.  During  this  season  the 
fiords  are  often  no  more  tlmn  covered  with 
a  mere  skin  of  ice,  so  that  the  natives  are 
rarely  jirevented  using  their  kyaks.  The 
blending  of  the  two  currents  is  in  other 
respects  a  blessing  to  the  Greenlander; 
for  it  is  the  means  of  supplying  him 
with  fuel  derived  from  drifted  timber  and 
wrecks  of  vessels,  which  in  many  cases, 
after  having  been  transported  into  the 
Arctic  Atlantic,  are  carried  round  Cape 
Farewell,  and  finally  thrown  on  his  deso¬ 
late  shores. 

The  highly-interesting  facts  which  have 
been  stated  prove  how  important  a  part 
the  Gulf  Stream  plays  in  rendering  the 
British  Isles  and  the  east  coast  of  Nor- 
w’ay  so  eminently  tavored  in  their  climatal 
conditions. 

The  Irish  sea-bed,  as  shown  by  sound¬ 
ings  made  by  Vidal  (1830)  and  Iloskyn,* 
is  in  the  form  of  a  submarine  plateau,  ex¬ 
tending  from  fifty  to  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  into  the  Atlantic,  wdth  a  depth  rarely 
exceeding  two  hundred  fathoms.  Beyond 
the  line  circumscribed  by  this  depth,  tlu 
plateau  suddenly  ceases ;  its  edge  merges 
into  a  slope,  which  descends  at  a  consider- 
.able  angle,  never  stopping  until  the  bottom 
of  the  great  abyss  of  the  Atlantic  is  reach¬ 
ed,  at  a  depth  of  from  seventeen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  fathoms,  or  about  two 
miles  on  the  average.  This  enormous  mar¬ 
ginal  slope  stretches.both  north  and  south, 
even  extending  to  the  equatorial  coasts  of 
Africa,  in  which  direction  it  increases  some¬ 
what  in  magnitude.  On  the  American 
side  of  Itie  Atlantio  a  similar  submaiine 
plateau  occurs ;  also  the  same  profundity 
of  ocean  at  the  foot  of  its  marginal  slope. 

Judging  from  the  soundings  obtained  by 
Dayman,  Berryman,  and  others,  the  two- 
miles-deep  portion  of  the  Atlantic  forms 
a  wide  plain,  with  a  surface  rising  here 
and  there  into  comparatively  inconsidera¬ 
ble  heights  above  the  general  level,  liouth 
of  the  parallel  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 


*  See  Nautical  Magazine^  November,  1803. 
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Islands,  this  deep  plain  passes  into  one 
still  deeper,  averaging  about  three  miles  in 
depth.  Following  the  latter  to  the  west, 
hut  keeping  east  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
the  soundings  evidently  denote  a  greater 
profundity ;  as  east  of  the  Bahamas  it  is 
stated  that  bottom  was  only  touched  at  a 
depth  exceeding  twenty-four  thousand 
feet — equal  to  four  and  a  lialf  miles  ! 

Deep  water  also  extends  into  the  Arctic 
basin,  Sehaflher  and  McClintock  having 
got  casts  in  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  fathoms  between  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  and  at  the  entrance  to  Davis’ 
Strait;  and  approximate  depths  occur  near 
Spitzbergen. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  bottom  of 
the  two-railes-deep  plain  is  composed  of  a 
fine  sticky  mud,  usually  called  ooze,  which 
when  first  brought  up  resembles  batter- 
paste  in  its  consistency. 

Previously  to  1853  no  human  eye  had 
ever  seen  this  mud,  it  having  been  first 
brought  up  by  a  midshipman,  named 
Mitchell,  on  board  the  United  States  brig 
Dolphin,  from  a  depth  of  two  thousand 
fathoms — upward  of  two  miles — at  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  the 
Irish  coast.  Lieutenant  Berryman,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  vessel,  w^as  engaged  at  the 
time  in  sounding  the  Atlantic.  Mitchell 
called  the  mud  a  “  fine  chalky  clay.” 
Specimens  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Professor  Bailey,  a  celebrated  American 
micro6co[>ist,  who  was  not  long  in  ascer¬ 
taining  that  the  mud  chiefly  consisted  of 
microscopic  organisms — “  mites  of  sea- 
shells,”  as  Maury  calls  them — perfect  in 
form,  as  imworn  and  untriturated  as  they 
were  when  alive,  and  scarcely  associated 
with  a  particle  of  sand  or  gravel.  By  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  mud  consisted 
of  calcareous  shells,  or  their  fragments ; 
the  remainder  being  .composed  of  others 
formed  of  silica. 

In  the  organic  kingdom  there  is  a  low 
group  or  class  which  is  often  called  Pro¬ 
tozoa^  or  protozoons,  from  the  i4ea  that 
it  is  the  jirst  link  in  the  chain  of  animal 
life.  Besides  some  others,  this  class  com¬ 
prises  two  groups,  named  rhizopods  and 
sponges. 

lihizopodous  animals  are  considered  to 
be  the  simplest  in  nature,  having  ap¬ 
parently  no  special  functional  structures 
— neither  mouth,  stomach,  eyes,  tactile  or 
locomotive  ap]>endages,  nor  any  other 
organs,  except  such  as  they  are  able  to 
extemporize  for  the  requirements  of  the 


moment.  The  substance  of  their  body  is 
not  true  flesh ;  it  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  a  particle  of  homogeneous  slime 
or  jelly,  on  which  account  it  is  often  called 
sarcode.  Their  name,  Rhizopoda^  means 
root-footed,  as  these  animals  are  seen  to 
protrude  from  the  surface  of  their  body  a 
number  of  root-like  processes  or  fibers, 
which  are  used  for  locomotion. 

The  sub-class  Rhizopoda  is  subdivided 
into  diflerent  orders,  only  two  of  which  it 
is  necessary  to  notice.  One  is  called  Po- 
ramini/era,  and  the  other  Polycystina : 
the  former  comprises  animals  furnished 
with  the  calcareous  shells  already  noticed, 
and  the  latter  those  to  which  the  siliceous 
shells  belong.  There  are  rhizopods,  how¬ 
ever,  which  are  quite  naked,  or  unprovid¬ 
ed  with  a  shell :  they  are  usually  found 
living  in  fresh  water,  lomminifera  in¬ 
habit  the  sea. 

In  general,  foraminifers,  or  rather  their 
shells,  are  beautiful  objects  when  examin¬ 
ed  by  the  microscope.  One  sort,  smaller 
than  mustard-seed,  is  perfectly  orbicular 
or  spherical,  the  shell  resembling  a  tiny 
earl ;  this  is  called  Orbulina.  Another 
ind  has  the  shell  appearing  as  if  formed 
of  a  cluster  of  minute  globules  growing 
out  of  one  another:  this  is  called  Globi- 
gerina.  Both  kinds  are  hollow,  with  the 
shell  exceedingly  thin,  and  crowded  with 
perforations.  It  is  this  perforated  or  fo- 
raminated  character  of  the  shell  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  name  Poraminifera.  The 
root-like  fibers  already  mentioned  are  pro¬ 
truded  through  the  perforations. 

Besides  the  two  kinds  noticed,  there 
are  others — some  coiled  on  one  plane,  and 
resembling  the  shell  of  the  nautilus ;  some 
in  the  form  of  bottles,  M’ith  the  ordinary 
everted  neck,  or  with  the  neck  invert¬ 
ed;  some  are  straight,  or  curved,  with 
the  shell  beaded ;  some  are  irregularly 
coiled,  or  symmetrically  plaited.  In 
short,  foraminiferous  shells  are  so  varied 
in  shape  that  it  may  be  said  they  assume 
every  conceivable  form. 

The  mud  brought  up  last  summer  by 
Iloskyn,  commander  of  the  Porcupine, 
from  the  two-miles-deep  plain,  near  the 
base  of  the  slope  leading  up  to  the  plateau 
on  the  Irish  coast,  is  essentially  composed 
of  globigerines  and  orbulines,  the  former 
in  the  greatest  proportion.  The  presenco 
of  these  shells  gives  the  deposit  a  granu¬ 
lar  appearance,  and  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  roe  of  a  fish ;  so  that  when  dried 
it  diflers  little,  except  in  bardnqge,  from 
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the  limestone  eallod  oolite  or  roe-stone. 
The  grains  of  many  oolitic  limestones  so 
closely  resemble  the  shells  of  Orbulina  as 
^  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  these 
rocks  consist  entirely  of  the  calcareous 
coverings  of  various  species  of  this  genus; 
but  however  much  this  conclusion  yet  re¬ 
quires  for  its  demonstration,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Atlantic  mud  owes  its 
origin  to  the  growth,  reproduction,  and 
accumulation  of  globigerines,  orbulines, 
and  other  allied  organisms. 

The  siliceous  shells  belonging  to  the 
group  Poh/ci/atina  do  not  occur  to  much 
extent  in  the  deep-sea  ooze  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ;  but  in  some  parts  of  this  and  other 
cceans  they  exist  in  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion.  In  Barbadoes  there  is  a  bed 
of  earth  teeming  w'ith  peifect  specimens 
of  polycystines  ;  of  course  the  bed  is  fossil, 
and  was  once  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
from  which  it  has  been  uplifted.  Xow, 
foraminifers  are  beautiful  objects ;  but  if 
a  piece  of  Barb.adocs  earth — we  may  call 
it  a  pinch  of  dust — be  ex.amined  through 
the  microscope,  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  structures  are  revealed  to  the 
eye;  vases,  goblets,  flasks,  cormicopias, 
tazzas,  globes,  chalices,  composed,  as  it 
were,  of  natural  flint-glass — all  marvel¬ 
ously  formed,  and  crowded  with  j)erfora- 
tions  arranged  in  various  omamental  pat¬ 
terns — are  strewed,  as  if  by  magic,  over 
the  fleld  of  vision,  looking  like  a  fairy 
mockery  of  our  clioiccst  pro<luction8  in 
glass — as  if  to  taunt  our  artists  that  they 
are  servilely  copying  the  forms  of  dust 
particles. 

There  are  other  beautiful  siliceous  or- 
g.anism3  occurring  along  with  those  just 
noticed,  considered  to  be  the  eell-covers  of 
a  low  group  of  plants  called  diatomes; 
but  these  need  not  engage  our  attention, 
as  it  seems  probable  they  grow  in  shallow 
water,  from  which  they  have  been  drifted 
into  the  depths  now  yielding  them. 

Although  much  larger  quantities  of  fo- 
ramlniferous  shells  are  obtained  from  the 
abysses  of  the  Atlantic  than  from  its  shal¬ 
low'  parts,  it  was  nevertheless  contended 
for  a  long  time  that  they  must  have  been 
transported  by  currents  from  the  latter  to 
the  former.  Bailey  and  Ehrenberg,  how¬ 
ever,  having  detected  fresh  sarcode  in  the 
cavities  of  numerous  foraminiferons  shells 
procured  from  deep«eea  bottoms,  the  one 
M’as  led  to  suspect,  and  the  other  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  their  animals  actually  lived  in 
the  depth  which  yielded  them.  This  con- 
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elusion  is  now'  universally  accepted.  There 
is  therefore  little  doubt,  especially  con¬ 
sidering  the  number  of  sarcodiferous  speci¬ 
mens  brought  up  in  a  single  sounding, 
that  the  surface  of  the  deep-sea  l)ed  be¬ 
tween  Ireland  and  Newfoundland  is  in 
most  places  crowded  with  living  foraraini- 
fers.  And  it  may  be  equally  assumed 
that  these  minute  creatures  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature 
— that  they  have  been  designed  to  cleair 
the  ocean  of  all  impurities,  so  as  to  render 
it  a  fitting  habitation  for  higher  orders  of 
animals. 

A  brief  account  may  now'  be  given  of 
some  other  facts  in  pelagic  life.  This  is  a 
subject  w'hich  has  only  gained  for  itself 
any  proper  attention  within  the  last  few 
years;  as  previously  to  the  dredging 
operations  conducted  by  the  late  Profes¬ 
sor  Edw'ard  Forbes  in  the  .^Egean  Sea, 
marine  zoologists  Avere  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  organic  forms  living  at 
greater  depths  than  from  eighty  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  fathoms.  There  were  facts,  hoAV’*? 
ever,  on  record  which  showed  that  life 
existed  at  depths  far  exceeding  Avhat  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  possible. 

So  long  ago  as  1818,  Sir  John  Ross 
brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  Baflin’s 
Bay,  at  depths  varying  from  six  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  thousand  and  fifty  fath¬ 
oms,  serpnlas,  shrimps,  star-fishes,  and 
fragments  of  shells ;  but  this  fact  remained 
for  nearly  forty  years  a  mere  statement. 
Next,  confining  ourselves  to  extreme 
c.ises,*  Dayman,  in  1857,  brought  up 
from  a  depth  of  sixteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five  fathoms,  in  the  middle  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  a  number  of  broken 
shells :  one  fragment  was  of  large  size, 
but  unfortunately  it  crumbled  to  pieces  in 
the  surgeon’s  hands  ;  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  these  fragments  belonged  to 
species  w'hich  are  living  at  the  depths 
mentioned.  More  recently,  one  of  a  “  few 
casts”  made  on  board  the  Bulldog,  under 
Sir  Leopold  McClintock,  in  1860,  betw'een 
Greenland  and  Rockall,  was  successful  in 


*  In  1880,  Vidal,  while  surveying  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  brought  up  from  tlie  submarine  terrace 
off  (iaiway  Hay,  at  a  depth  exceeding  two  hundred 
fathoms,  specitnens  of  a  tooth-shell  (Dentalium.) 
Admiral  Sir  J.  C.  Foss,  in  1841,  procured  a  great 
variety  of  nariiie  invertehra  c  animals  by  the 
dredge  from  the  bottom  of  the  Antan  tio  Ocean,  in 
two  hiindml  and  seventy  fathoms  water.  It  hna 
also  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  Norwegian 
seas  are  pruliGe  with  life  at  depths  from  one  huudioJ 
to  three  bundled  faihoiua. 
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brining  up  from  a  depth  of  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  fathoms  several  ser¬ 
pent  star-fishes.  And  last  year,  IIos- 
icyn,  commanding  the  Porcupine,  brought 
up  a  dead  but  perfectly  fresh  specimen  of 
a  bivalve  shell  ( Thracia  myojms)  from  a 
depth  of  one  thousand  fathoms,  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  west  of  Cape  Clear;  w-hile 
a  little  further  to  the  north-west,  another 
sounding,  made  in  twelve  hundred  and 
forty  fathoms,  yielded  the  upper  valve, 
rather  broken,  and  nearly  n'esh,  of  a 
species  of  the  disk-shell  {Jbiscina.)  But 
tne  most  interesting  deep-sea  soundings 
yet  recorded  are  those  made  by  a  Swedish 
scientific  expedition  in  1861.  According  ] 
to  Torrel,  shells,  annelids,  a  crustacean 
with  bright  colors,  and  zoophytes,  were 
brought  up  from  a  depth  of  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  fathoms. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  water 
from  the  deep-sea  bed  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  has  a  very  much  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  than  that  at  the  surface.  A  similar 
phenomenon  prevails  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  off  Ireland.  Tlie  marine 
fauna  which  characterizes  the  shores  of 
Kerry,  Clare,  and  Galway,  is  quite  in  har¬ 
mony  with  Dayman’s  thermometrical  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  surface- w’ater  of  the  Irish 
Atlantic,  as  noticed  in  a  previous  page  : 
the  likhinua  lividus,  ^ea  urchin,)  Thia 
polita^  (crustacean,)  niodemta  fragilis^ 
etc.,  (shells,)  peculiar  to  these  coasts,  are 
Mediterranean  species,  and  rarely  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  British  seas.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  lithophytes  (calcare¬ 
ous  marine  plants ;)  coral-like  species  of 
nullipore  grow  as  luxuriantly  on  the  west 
coasts  of  Ireland  as  they  do  on  the  shores 
of  Spain. 

\V  hen  we  descend,  however,  into  the 
depths  of  the  Atlantic,  opposite  conditions 
of  temperature  are  met  w'ith.  It  is  like 
ascending  into  Alpine  regions  on  the  land ; 
the  further  we  jiass  from  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  colder  the  surrounding  medium 
becomes.  But  there  is  this  remarkable 
ditference  between  the  two  cases :  in  de¬ 
scending  into  the  abysses  of  the  ocean, 
whether  it  be  under  the  tropics  or  within 
the  polar  basin,  we  meet,  at  varying 
depths,  with  a  limit-temperature;  some 
Law  being  in  operation  which  prevents 
deep-atated  water  falling  below  from  36® 
to  39®  Fahr.,  or  from  six  to  nine  degrees 
above  the  freezing-point  of  salt  water. 

Dayman  on  several  occasions,  when 
sounding  between  Ireland  and  Kewfound- 
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land,  tried  the  temperature  of  the  sea  at 
great  depths  ;  and,  judging  from  his 
table,  he  seems  to  have  struck  the  down¬ 
ward  limit-temperature  at  the  depth  of 
about  fifrecn  hundred  fathoms.  Hence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  bottom  ot 
the  tw’o-miles  deep  plain,  also  its  im¬ 
mediate  bounding  surfaces,  possesses  a 
boreal  or  arctic  temperature — a  conclu¬ 
sion  completely  confirmed  by  the  shells 
which  were  brought  up  in  the  soundings 
made  by  Iloskyn  last  year  on  board  the 
Porcupine.  The  Thracia  myopaia^  from 
one  thousand  fathoms,  is  characteristically 
an  arctic  species :  the  same  may  be  said 
of  other  shells  obtained  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  and  which  will  be  more  par¬ 
ticularly  noticed  in  a  special  report  here¬ 
after  to  be  presented  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Ending  this  digression,  foraminiferoJis 
shells,  as  already  stated,  are-  formed  of 
calcareous  earth  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  com¬ 
posed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Now,  neither 
chemists  nor  geologists  have  any  doubt 
that  the  lime  of  this  compound  is  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  water  of  the  ocean  by  the 
vital  powers  of  shell-bearing  rhizopods. 

Sea  water  contains,  besides  salt  and 
some  other  ingredients,  a  small  quantity 
of  calcareous  matter,  chiefly  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  aulphuric  acid  ;  the  compound 
is  consequently  aulphate  of  lime.  Nearly 
five  parts  in  a  hundred  of  the  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  dissolved  in  sea  water,  procured  at 
a  distance  from  land,  consist  of  this  com¬ 
pound.  In  water  at  the  mouths  of  rivers 
or  along  shores,  much  of  the  lime  is  in 
combination  with  carbonic  acid,'  as  in¬ 
deed  might  have  been  expected,  consider¬ 
ing  the  vast  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime 
(ill  the  dissolved  state)  which  rivers,  ob¬ 
taining  it  from  rocks  within  the  area  of 
their  drainage,  tran8])ort  into  the  sea  in 
the  course  of  a  single  day.  We  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  Bischof  that  the 
Rhine  carries  into  the  sea  every  year  as 
much  lime  as  is  suflicient  to  form  the 
shells  of  332,539  millions  of  oysters  of 
the  usual  size. 

The  lime  of  ocean  water,  as  just  re¬ 
marked,  is  not  in  combination  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  but  with  sulphuric  acid — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  Avhich  has  given  rise  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  river 
water  is  by  some  process  converted  into 
the  sulphate  of  sea  water.  Whatever  the 
process  may  be,  the  latter  compound  is 
converted  back  again  into  a  carbonate  of 
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lime :  bnt  now  the  calcnroons  matter,  in- 
Hte.nl  of  returning  to  its  former  tlinsolved 
Ktate,  is  acted  on  by  the  vital  forces  of 
rhizopods,  which  mould  and  concrete  it 
into  their  perlaceous  coverings.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  as  these  creatures  die,  their 
shells  accumulate,  and  produce  layers 
upon  layers  of  fine  challty  mud,  which 
in  the  course  of  time  will  assuredly  be¬ 
come  converted  into  solid  calcareous  rocks, 
idcnticjil  with  chalk,  ordinary  limestones, 
or  marbles.  Many  of  these  deposits,  in 
point  of  fhct,  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
ibraminiferous  shells  and  their  dthria. 

The  reprodtictive  powers  of  the  lower 
groups  of  animals  are  so  great  as  to 
strongly  support  the  idea  that  for.amini- 
fers — the  lowest  group  of  all — increase 
and  multiply  with  amazing  rapidity.  If 
this  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  deposits 
to  whiph  they  give  rise  may  increase  to  an 
appreciable  extent  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  That  there  is  a  consider.abje  accu¬ 
mulation  of  foramiuiferous  mud  proceed¬ 
ing  in  many  parts  of  the  two-mi les-deep 
plain,  is  quite  clear,  from  the  sounding- 
machine  often  sinking  deep  into  it.  Fur¬ 
ther,  if  the  deposit  were  not  formed  with 
some  rapidity,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
it  would  chiefly  consist,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  of  fresh  ^  vnbroken  shells.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  these  fragile  structures  may  in¬ 
deed  be  regarded  as  conclusive  in  favor  of 
the  mud  being  a  rapidly-formed  deposit. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  shells  would  re¬ 
main  exposed  for  a  time  to  dissolving 
or  triturating  actions;  and  the  resulting 
deposit  would  simply  bo  of  finely-lmvi- 


g.ated  mud  —  the  contrary  of  what  it 
really  is. 

The  rate  of  increase  might  be  approxi¬ 
mately  determined  if  sufticient  were  known 
respecting  the  growth  of  coral  reefs.  The 
builders  of  these  gigantic  monuments — 
also  low  in  the  8c.ale  of  animal  life — per¬ 
form  the  same  office  as  the  calcareous- 
shelled  rhizojKxls,  with  this  difterence, 
that  they  can  not  work  in  w'ater  below 
68°  Fahr.,  and  exceeding  a  hundred  fath¬ 
oms  in  depth  ;*  whereas  foraminifers  are 
enabled  to  live  in  the  deepest  parts  of 
the  ocean,  and  where  a  temperature  ap¬ 
proaching  the  gelid  prevails ;  living  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  brought  up  by  Schaffem 
and  McClintock  from  abyssal  bottoms  at 
the  entrance  to  Davis’  Strait,  also’ between 
Iceland  and  Greenland. 

As  regards  the  rate  of  increase  of  cor¬ 
als,  unfortunately  very  little  is  satisfac¬ 
torily  known.  Darwin  has  instanced  a 
few  examples,  showing  an  extremely 
rapid  growth ;  but  others  are  also  record¬ 
ed  indicating  a  much  slow'er  increase.  It 
seems  to  be  highly  probable  that  all  the 
cases  alluded  to  are  quite  correct,  the  dis¬ 
agreements  arising  from  the  corals  being 
tile  production  of  animals  diftering  from 
each  other  in  species  and  genera. 

•  There  occurs  a  very  remarkable  exception  to 
these  conditions.  The  beautiful  coral,  Lophella 
proli/era,  grows  in  the  Zetland  and  Norwegian  seas, 
where  the  temperature  must  be  considerably  below 
68°.  Sars  states  that  it  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
Norway  in  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  fathoms,  attaining  a  diameter  of  two  feet.  The 
temperature  and  the  fauna  of  the  Norwegian  seas 
appear  to  be  altogether  anomalous. 


From  Chambers’s  Journal. 
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Siioirn.Y  after  the  conclnsion  of  the  last 
American  w’ar  I  was  stationed  at  Sims’ 
h\)rt,  a  small  isolated  blockhouse  near  the 
head  of  the  Huron,  which  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  to  hold  in  check  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  American  post  of  Michela  Mackinac. 
Hut  though  ])oace  had  been  proclaimed 
between  the  contending  powers,  and  thank¬ 
fully  received  and  ratified  by  all  the  white 


inhabitants,  the  authorities  were  power¬ 
less  to  compel  the  wild  tribes  of  Indians 
who  had  been  employed  during  the  war 
to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  smoke  the  calu¬ 
met  of  peace  with  those  against  whom 
their  evil  passions  had  been  so  fiercely 
aroused.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  at¬ 
tempt  to  suppress  them,  like  oil  poured 
on  fire,  seemed  but  to  increase  their 
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•trenjjth,  and  in  the  shelter  of  their  native  j 
woods  they  danced  anew  the  war-dance, 
and  sharpening  their  knives  and  toma¬ 
hawks  afresh,  swooped  down, on  secluded 
farmhouses  and  solitary  posts  like  packs  of 
howling  wolves. 

Our  little  stronghold  was  a  favorite 
point  of  attack.  The  vast  forests  around 
us  afforded  space  and  food  for  the  hordes 
of  dusky  foes  who  swarmed  within  their 
shelter,  and  who  watched  us  with  the  un- 
slumbering  vigilance  of  their  race ;  so 
that  each  tree  we  hewed,  each  deer  ^ve 
shot,  was  done  by  armed  parties  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  Meanwhile,  stealthy 
bands  were  lurking  around  the  post,  seek¬ 
ing  to  discover  some  weak  point  in  our 
delenses,  or  to  detect  some  unguarded 
moment  among  ourselves ;  and  when  both 
endeavors  failed,  they  came  rushing  in 
elling  hundreds  against  onr  palisades, 
oping  to  overcome  us  by  force  of  num¬ 
bers,  and  were  only  driven  back  at  the 
cost  of  brave  lives  we  ill  could  spare.  It 
was  indeed  a  troublous  time.  Again  and 
again  were  these  attempts  repeated,  until 
our  slender  garrison  numbered  scarce  a 
do^,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  rescue 
from  without — for  the  Indians  lay  in  a 
broad  belt  around  us — no  messenger  could 
penetrate  to  tell  our  needs  to  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  colony ;  no  canoe  could  venture 
out  upon  the  lake,  even  in  the  dead  of 
night,  but  a  hostile  fleet  would  rush  out 
to  intercept  her. 

Such  was  our  hazardous  position  when 
the  long  and  rigorous  winter  of  the  north, 
with  its  deep  snows  and  biting  frosts, 
burst  over  us,  finding  us  short  of  fuel, 
short  of  food,  of  ammunition,  and,  sad¬ 
dest  of  all,  of  hands  to  use  it.  It  was  a 
depressing  condition,  and  as  time  passed 
on  and  our  unprovoked  adversaries  contin¬ 
ued  to  increase,  we  began  to  foresee  that  a 
fearful  doom  was  awaiting  not  only  our¬ 
selves  but  the  hapless  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  shared  our  hardships,  and  must 
eventually  share  our  fate.  All  that  was 
left  us  w'as  to  defend  our  citadel  to  the 
uttermost;  and  many  a  time  during  the 
days  of  that  terrible  leaguer,  as  we  watch¬ 
ed  from  behind  our  loopholes  the  stir 
among  those  savage  legions,  and  the  night 
fell  on  the  boom  of  the  Indian  drum  and 
the  shriek  of  the  w'ar-whoop,  we  did  not 
think  that  the  morning  would  find  us  alive. 
Elach  man  indeed  of  our  little  band  fought 
like  a  hero,  and  each  attack  w  as  success¬ 


fully  repulsed,  but  with  every  conflict  onr 
powder  waxed  lower,  until  at  length  our 
last  shot  was  fired. 

Meanwhile  mid- winter  drew  near,  bring¬ 
ing  with  it  the  wildest  weather.  One  day 
the  fiercest  stonn  which  had  raged  that 
season  swept  over  the  land.  The  wind 
howled  through  the  leafless  forest,  like 
the  spirit  of  desolation,  at  intervals  dash¬ 
ing  down  some  ancient  tree  with  a  re¬ 
sounding  crash.  The  snow  swept  by  us 
in  whirling  columns,  that  blinded  our  eyes, 
and  the  intense  cold  j)enetrated  every 
cranny  of  our  badly-joined  and  ill- wanned 
blockhouse,  and  almost  froze  us  at  the 
loopholes  where  we  still  held  our  all  but 
useless  watch. 

The  raging  of  the  storm  sw’olled  above 
the  din  of  the  Indian  camp,  and  we  almost 
hoped  its  violence  would  keep  them  with¬ 
in  their  wigwams,  when,  suddenlj^  in  the 
gathering  darkness,  a  dozen  long*  flashes 
of  light  shot  through  the  rushing  maze  of 
snow,  right  over  our  heads. 

“It  can  not  be  lightning?”  said  the 
youngest  among  us. 

“It  is  a  flight  of  burning  arrows!” 
cried  our  brave  old  captain.  “  They  arc 
firing  the  blockhouse !”  and  followed  by 
half  the  party,  ho  rushed  to  the  upper 
floor,  to  assure  himself  that  no  aiTows 
were  quivering  among  the  timbers. 

The  next  moment  a  triumphant  yell, 
loud  as  if  from  a  thousand  tbroat.s,  burst 
from  our  unseen  enemy,  as  a  red  light 
darted  up  past  our  loopholes,  and  the 
dense  smoke  of  brushwood  came  pouring 
through  them.  The  burning  arrows  were 
but  a  feint  to  distract  our  attention  while 
they  fired  our  refuge  from  below,  and,  to 
our  horror,  we  could  perceivein  the  ruddy 
glare  that  the  fagots  were  piled  high 
around  our  walls,  which  time  and  the  in¬ 
tense  heats  of  summer  had  rendered  dry 
as  touchwood.  For  the  hundredth  time 
that  winter  we  arraigned  the  inhuman 
custom  of  employing  savage  allies,  who, 
now  that  war  was  over,  subjected  us  to  its 
worst  horrors.  Fut  there  was  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  lost,  and  every  man  and  wo¬ 
man  in  the  building  rushed  down  to  the 
basement,  into  which  a  covered  trench  led 
from  the  lake,  and  M’atcr  was  thrown 
freely  on  the  conflagration. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  some 
combustible  must  have  been  mingled  with 
the  brushwood,  for  the  flames  but  hissed 
and  sparkled  beneath  the  descending  tor- 
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rents,  and  then  rose  liiijhcr  th.an  before. 
Higher,  and  still  higher,  fiercer  and 
stronger,  despite  our  utmost  ettbrts,  until 
the  fire  had  obtained  a  firm  bold  upon  the 
building,  leaping  in  tongues  of  fiiekering 
flanie,  that  seemed  to  lick  our  devoted 
wrills,  roaring  and  crackling  as  they  mount¬ 
ed  upwards,  until  we  could  hear  them 
rioting  in  tearful  revelry  upon  the  roof, 
while  the  thick  juniper  smoke,  with  its 
overpowering  fragrance,  filled  every  cham¬ 
ber  to  snttbeation,  and  the  so  lately  inclem¬ 
ent  blockhouse  almost  scorched  us  as  we 
Blood. 

It  was  but  too  evident  that  our  liabita- 
tion  was  doomed — nothing  could  save  it, 
nor,  as  it  seemed,  ourselves  against  the 
fate  which  made  it  our  funeral  pyre.  As 
a  last  refuge  from  the  overwhelming  beat 
and  smoke,  we  descended  to  the  basement, 
though  Ihe  roaring  of  the  flames  above 
our  heads,  and  the  crashing  of  timbers 
ns  the  upper  floors  began  to  crumble  and 
fall,  warned  us  that  the  end  w’as  close  at 
hand.  Then  friends  grasped  each  other’s 
bands  in  a  last  farewell ;  and  men  held  to 
their  aching  hearts  the  trembling  dear 
ones  they  were  powerless  to  save.  None 
but  ourselves  can  know  the  anguish  of 
that  moment ;  and  as  if  to  add  another 
pang  to  our  sufterings,  .above  the  howling 
of  the  storm,  and  the  crackling  of  the 
flames,  rose  the  fierce  yells  and  whoops  of 
our  victorious  foes. 

Suddenly  a  voice  broke  the  despairing 
silence.  ‘‘  Let  us  try  the  trench.” 

The  words  were  like  a  galvanic  shock 
infusing  new  life.  For  though  the  attempt 
jwoposed  was  beset  with  many  difticulties, 
though  the  result  was  more  than  dotibt- 
ful,  and  might  but  lead  to  capture,  still  it 
held  out  a  chance  of  rescue  from  a  most 
horrible  death.  With  an  eager  shout  men 
seized  the  nearest  picka.\ea,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  well-end  of  the  trench  was 
laid  bare,  discovering  a  pointed  aqueduct 
some  five  feet  high,  half  tilled  with  water 
frozen  over. 

Along  this  passage  we  resolved  to  try 
our  fortune ;  so  sending  ahead  our  axe¬ 
men  to  clear  the  outer  end — which  de¬ 
bouched  upon  the  lake — of  the  logs  and 
brush  concealing  it  from  view,  'we  crept 
on  hands  and  knees  into  the  narrow  tun¬ 
nel. 

Our  escape  was  not  too  soon,  for  as  I 
entered  last,  the  blockhouse  fell  with  a 
sudden  crash,  grazing  me  with  the  splin¬ 
tered  raftere,  and  blocking  up  the  entrance 


to  the  trench,  while  we  were  almost  stifled 
by  the  rush  of  smoke  which  swept  through 
as  though  it  had  been  a  funnel.  As  we 
crept  slowly  on,  in  doubt  and  darkness 
and  thick  smoke,  grazed  by  the  rugged 
timl>er8,  .and  tom  by  the  depending  icicles, 
I  many  times  thought  we  should  not  live 
to  reach  the  outlet,  and  that  we  had  but 
exchanged  one  death  for  another.  But 
with  bent  heads  and  closed  lips  we  held 
on,  battling  sternly  for  life  ;  even  the  little 
ones  without  a  murmur  groping  along  the 
frozen  way,  until  at  length  the  opening 
was  g.ained,  the  last  barrier  broken,  and 
we  issued  in  safety  out  upon  the  ice, 
though  we  knew  not  W'hat  fate  to  meet. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  scene  which 
met  our  eyes.  It  was  as  though  they  had 
opened  on  a  world  of  fire.  Flames  were 
i  every  where ;  roaring  and  heaving  before 
us  in  burning  waves  up  to  the  lurid  sky, 
rolling  in  fiery  surges  almost  to  our  feet ; 
while  the  snow  and  ice  flashed  crimson  in 
the  universal  radiance,  and  the  passing 
snow'-flakes  glowed  like  gems  as  they  flit¬ 
ted  by.  The  fire  had  caught  the  W’oods, 
and  it  was  already  sweeping  onward  like 
a  burning  deluge;  for  though  the  snow 
lay  on  the  ground,  the  storm  had  sw’ept  it 
from  the  leafless  branches,  while  the  sap 
not  having  yet  risen,  the  trees  were  at  the 
dryest.  The  vengeance  of  our  ruthless 
assailants  had  reverted  on  their  own  heads, 
and  we  could  hear,  above  the  turmoil  of 
the  fire,  the  affrighted  shrieks  and  yells  of 
the  incendiaries  as  they  fled  before  the 
swiftlyqmrsuing  flames. 

The  Indian  leaguer  was  ended,  but  well- 
nigh  as  terrible  a  foe  remained  in  the  con¬ 
flagration  they  had  kindled,  which,  as 
morning  broke  and  the  storm  passed,  we 
could  sec  spreading  ns  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Leaping  wildly  from  tree  to  tree, 
clothing  them  in  a  garb  brighter  than 
their  autumnal  foli.age  ;  then,  as  it  sped 
on,  leaving  their  lofty  trunks' a  wilderness 
of  giant  torches,  which  would  blaze  for 
days. 

Silently  we  stood  upon  the  ice  gazing 
on  the  fiery  landscape,  with  the  bleak 
wind  piercing.us  through,  until  we  shiver¬ 
ed,  despite  the  neighborhood  of  the  flames, 
and  though  deeply  thankful  to  bo  spared, 
weary,  helpless,  and  well-nigh  overwhelm¬ 
ed  by  our  utter  desolation.  Nothing,  in¬ 
deed,  could  exceed  our  wretchedness,  for 
we  were  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from 
our  ne.arest  countrymen,  and  the  burning 
land  before  us  could  neither  afford  shelter 
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to  our  children’s  heads,  nor  food  to  as¬ 
suage  tlie  hunger  which  already  made 
them  wail.  Nor  was  there  better  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  future,  since  all  the  game  the 
M’oods  contained  had  either  fled  or  perish¬ 
ed  in  the  flames ;  and  though  the  lake 
abounded  M'ith  fish,  and  though  we  had 
axes  to  cut  through  the  ice,  we  had  neither 
hooks  nor  spears  to  capture  its  treasures. 

The  only  scheme  our  despair  could  de¬ 
vise  was  to  travel  on  the  ice  along  the 
shore,  in  the  hope  that  ere  long  some  con¬ 
siderable  river  might  check  the  progress 
of  the  fire,  and  that  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  ravages  we  might,  by  the  help  of  our 
axes,  be  able  to  sustain  life  in  the  bush 
until  spring  came  on,  when  ou^  country¬ 
men  might  discover  our  retreat.  It  was 
an  unpromising  plan,  but  we  had  no  other 
resource,  and  at  once  wo  set  forth  upon 
our  melancholy  pilgrimage,  traveling  on 
the  strip  of  ice  between  the  buniing  forest 
and  the  open  lake,  which  heaved  blue  and 
cheerily  in  the  sunlight.  But  that  tumult¬ 
uous  sea  of  tire,  in  all  its  fearful  splendor, 
stretched  unbrokenly  before  us,  mounting 
hills  and  leaping  water-courses  in  its  re¬ 
sistless  fury,  until  we  almost  despaired. 
When  night  overtook  us,  the  only  place 
of  repose  we  could  discover  was  a  nook 
among  the  lake-side  rocks,  which  shelter¬ 
ed  us  from  the  wintry  blast ;  and  we  were 
thankful  for  a  solitary  fish  found  stranded 
on  the  ice  to  divide  among  the  little  ones. 

Had  not  the  fire  tempered  the  air,  I 
doubt  whether  any  of  us  would  have  lived 
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till  morning ;  as  it  was,  wo  suffered  great¬ 
ly,  and  our  stiffened  and  weary  limbs  were 
scarce  able  to  bear  us  on  our  way.  But 
it  was  our  only  chance,  and  wo  again  toil¬ 
ed  on,  the  lighter  and  more  enduring  wom¬ 
en  appearing  to  suffer  less  than  -wo  did. 
On  the  third  day  we  could  go  no  further. 
What  our  Indian  foes  had  begun,  cold 
and  exhaustion  had  completed  ;  and  after 
air  our  struggles  we  lay  quietly  down  to 
die  in  a  cave  beside  the  lake.  There  was 
neither  weeping  nor  wailing  now.  Chil¬ 
dren  lay  scarcely  conscious  on  their  par¬ 
ents’  knees ;  and  hand  in  hand,  husbands 
and  wives  awaited  the  coming  vi8itant,who 
would  relievo  them  of  all  their  sufferings. 

Our  last  night  seemed  closing  in,  when, 
above  the  still  continuous  roar  of  the 
flames,  rose  a  shout  of  white  men,  and  the 
next  moment  a  party  appeared  before  the 
cave.  They  were  Americans  from  Miche- 
la  Mackinac,  •where  the  heavy  cloud  of 
smoke  along  the  northeni  shore  had 
awakened  fears  for  the  British  post,  and 
our  former  enemies  had  nobly  dispatched 
a  bateau  across  the  lake  to  rescue  us  if 
needful ;  the  crew,  finding  the  blockhouse 
burned,  had  tracked  us  across  the  ice,  and 
overtaken  us  just  in  time  to  save  our  lives. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  Mackinac 
more  dead  than  alive ;  and  though  we  re¬ 
ceived  every  kindness,  it  was  long  ere  wo 
recovered  the  effects  of  our  recent  hard¬ 
ships  and  exposure,  or  ceased  to  remem¬ 
ber  with  horror  the  incidents  of  that  siege 
we  bad  undergone  in  peaceftimo. 


Vroin  Vrater'a  lla(»iln6 
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In  carrying  out  any  scheme  of  Atlantic 
telegraphy  there  are  two  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted — icebergs  and  rocky  bottoms. 
I  entertain  the  opinion  that  both  may  be 
avoided ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  at  once 
that  the  chances  of  doing  so  are  confined 
within  narrow  limits. 

Let  ns,  in  the  first  place,  proceed  to 
consider  the  iceberg  difficulties  which 
appear  to  beset  most  of  the  proposed 
s^emes  of  Atlantic  telegraphy. 


Some  suppose  that  it  is  practicable  to 
lay  down  a  cable  from  Ireland,  or  Scot¬ 
land,  to  Iceland ;  thence  to  Greenland ; 
and  thence  to  Labrador.  Few,  however, 
seem  to  have  any  faith  in  such  a  scheme, 
and  it  is  so  generally  opposed  as  to  require 
merely  a  passing  notice. 

The  supporters  of  this  line,  availing 
themsedves  of  the  fact  that  icebergs  are, 
in  general,  absent  from  the  south-west 
coasts  of  Greenland  at  tlie  close  of  the 
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year,  contend  that  there  would  ho  no  dif- 
Hculty  in  landing  a  cable  at  J ulianshaab, 
Te.sHcrniuit,  or  some  other  fiord.  But 
considering  that  there  is  usually  impene¬ 
trable  ice  otf  those  coasts  for  eight  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  that  is,  from  January 
until  Septemljer,  it  is  obvious  no  attempt 
to  lay  down  a  cable  could  be  made  during 
the  period  when  such  a  formidable  ob¬ 
stacle  prevails ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful  that  any  operations  of  the  kind  could 
Ik)  successfully  conducted  in  the  other 
months,  owing  to  the  iwevalenco  of  stormy 
weather,  and  the  ice  being  frequently  not 
cleared  ott*  until  the  autumn  is  far  ad¬ 
vanced. 

This  portion  of  Greenland  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  blockaded  in  August,  1860,  by  drift 
ice,  that  the  Bulldog,  under  M’Clintock, 
could  not  approach  within  forty-five  miles 
of  it ;  and  considerable  difficulty  was  ex¬ 
perienced  in  reaching  Julianshaab  fiord  on 
the  29th  of  September !  It  was  after¬ 
wards  intended  to  sound  into  Tessermuit 
fiord  (considered  the  most  likely  place  to 
afford  security  for  a  cable) ;  but  the  de¬ 
sign  had  to  bo  abandoned,  the  vessel  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  approach  within  forty  miles 
of  the  fiord,  owing  to  a  south-east  wind 
having  brought  m>  a  quantity  of  ice  from 
Cape  Farewell.  This  occurred  in  the  early 
part  of  October ! 

As  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  the  s.ame 
objections  hold  with  equal  force.  There 
may  be  deep  water  leading  into  Hamilton 
Inlet,  M  hich  Ims  been  mentioned  as  a  fa¬ 
vorable  place  ;  and  the  strong  outflowing 
current,  said  to  have  its  source  in  a  lake 
situated  far  inland,  may  prevent  iceberm 
passing  into  it ;  yet,  considering  the  pro^ 
ability  that  in  certain  seasons  this  current 
will  have  a  diminished  force,  that  the  en¬ 
trance  is  exposed  to  N.N.E.  gales,  which 
frequently  drive  icebergs  on  the  coast,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  place  in 
question  w'ill  occasionally  be  quite  unsiiit- 
nt>le  as  a  transatlantic  telegraph  terminus. 
Besides,  the  soundings  obtained  by  M’Clin¬ 
tock  off  Hamilton  Inlet  show  a  very  un¬ 
even  bottom,  indicating  any  thing  but  a 
suitable  bed  for  a  cable. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  every  portion 
of  the  North  American  sea-board  north  of 
Capo  Kace,  in  Newfoundland,  is  render¬ 
ed  more  or  loss  difficult  as  a  landing  place 
in  consequence  of  the  freipient  grounding 
of  the  icebergs  which  are  constantly  being 
drifted  out  of  Baffin’s  Bay  through  Davis’ 
Strait.  A  long  line  of  icebergs  was  ob¬ 


served  by  Sir  James  C.  Rosa  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
— both  to  the  north  and  the  south — “  cer¬ 
tainly  twenty  miles  each  way.”  In  June, 
1839,  the  Brilliant,  from  Quebec,  met 
with  a  body  of  ice  about  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle,  which  detained  her  three  days,  and 
she  only  got  rid  of  it  after  running  about 
ninety  miles  to  the  south.  On  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  masses  of  ice  are  fre¬ 
quently  seen  stranded,  or  floating  about, 
all  the  year  round :  on  the  last  occasion  of 
laying  the  telegraph  cable,  it  had  to  be 
payed  out  between  small  iceliergs ;  while 
last  year  a  large  one  lay  aground  off  the 
harbor  of  St.  John’s  as  late  as  the  2d  of 
October.  Sir  H  Belcher  counted  eighty 
icebergs  at  a  time  on  the  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland. 

Strong  doubts  may  be  entertained  of 
there  being  any  other  place  for  landing  a 
cable  except  on  the  line  of  coast  between 
White  Bay  and  Conception  Bay.  This 
part  of  J^cwfoundland  is  remarkably 
characterized  by  numerous  gorges,  val¬ 
leys,  and  deep  fiords,  wdiich  run  seaward 
in  a  N.N.E.  or  N.E.  direction.  It  is  un- 
(piestionable  that  these  depressions,  and 
their  bounding  ridges,  respectively  cor¬ 
respond  to  what  geologists  call  synclinal 
ana  anticlinal  curves  of  stratification.  As 
shown  by  Jukes,  the  rocks  in  that  part 
have  been  thrown  into  numerous  rapid 
undulations,  so  that  no  geologist  w’ould 
hesitate  to  affirm  th.at  the  same  features 
characterize  the  sea  bottom  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  into  the  Atlantic  —  that 
they  belong,  in  short,  to  that  widely  ex¬ 
tended  system  of  earth  -  crust  flexures 
w'hich  h.ave  given  to  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  and  the  east  coast  lines  of 
North  America  their  S.S.W.  and  N.N.E. 
direction. 

It  may,  therefore,  bo  safely  assumed 
that  every  one  of  the  Newfoundland  fiords 
is  continued  into  the  Atlantic  in  the  form 
of  a  deep-w.ater  channel,  bounded  on  each 
side  by  shoals,  or  a  submarine  ridge. 
Now  it  is  only  in  the  det'pest  parts  of  a 
channel  of  this  kind  that  a  telegraphic 
cable  would  bave  a  chance  of  lying  in  se¬ 
curity  ;  because  it  is  obvious  that  no  iceberg 
which  is  able  to  float  over  its  bounding 
ridges  could  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine. 

It  is  proposed  to  land  the  cable  at  New 
Perlic.an,  in  Trinity  B:iy,  whore  a  channel 
with  a  muddy  bottom  has  been  discovered 
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by  Orleb-ir,  captain  in  charcre  of  the  New¬ 
foundland  survey.  The  channel  varies 
from  one  hundred  and  tifty  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  fathoms  in  depth,  there 
being  two  hundred  fathoms  a  lew  miles 
from  tlie  harbor.  So  far  this  place  is  fa¬ 
vorably  circumstanced.  But  there  is  this 
great  difficulty  to  contend  with  in  laying 
a  telegraph  cable :  it  must  be  carried 
about  two-and-a-half  degrees  of  longitude, 
for  the  parallel,  beyond  Orlebar’s  sound¬ 
ings,  before  reaching  the  great  “  deep-sea 
bed  ”  of  the  Atlantic,  as  the  intermediate 
space,  judging  from  Dayman’s  soundings, 
can  not  be  said  to  exceed  the  depth  of  two 
hundred  fiithoms.  This  being  the  case,  a 
cable  will  be  extremely  liable  to  get  de¬ 
stroyed,  unless  it  is  laid  on  a  bottom  be¬ 
yond  tue  reach  of  large,  heavy  icebergs, 
many  of  which  are  doubtless  carried  over, 
and  stranded  on,  the  space  alluded  to  by 
the  force  of  that  portion  of  the  Arctic 
current  which  passes  through  the  channel 
between  Newfoundland  and  the  off-lying 
Grand  Bank,  especially  during  heavy  gales 
from  the  east.  This  point  requires  very 
careful  investigation,  considering  that  Sir 
John  Ross  observed  several  icebergs 
aground  in  Baffin’s  Bay  in  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tathoms  water:  they  have  also 
been  seen  stranded  on  the  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland  in  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  fathoms. 

Further,  it  does  not  follow,  because  Or- 
lebar  has  discovered  a  favorable  line  of 
soundings  in  Trinity  Bay,  that  less  depths 
do  not  occur  further  out.  The  fact  of  his 
deejKJst  soundings  having  been  obtained 
nearest  to  the  land  ought  to  serve  as  a 
caution  in  our  reasoning  on  this  subject. 

Tlje  difficulties  may  bo  avoided  by  con¬ 
tinuing  Orlebar’s  deej)est  line  of  soundings 
in  a  N^N.E.  direction  (which  it  is  hig’dy 
probable  will  be  that  of  the  deep  channel 
connected  w’ith  Trinity  Jiay)  until  the 
edge  of  the  two-hundred-fathoms  plateau 
is  reached — probably  somewhere  alwut 
49i‘»  N.  lat.,  and  51 4-®  W.  long.  By  laying 
down  a  cable  in  the  direction  suggested 
there  is  every  chance  of  its  being  pro¬ 
tected  on  the  east  by  any  ridges  which 
may  run  out  from  Baccalicu  Island  and 
Cape  St.  Francis  ;  but  to  lav  it  down  re¬ 
gardless  of  these  considerations  will,  it  is 
much  to  bo  apprehended,  result  in  as  sig¬ 
nal  a  failure  as  that  which  befel  the  former 
undertaking. 

What  the  effect  would  be  on  a  cable 
laid  on  a  bottom  in  less  than  one  hundred 
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and  thirty  fathoms  may  be  readily  con¬ 
ceived  after  reading  the  following  account 
by  Couthoy  of  a  large  iceberg  which  he 
saw  “  aground  in  1 822  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  great  Bank  of  Newfoundland  in 
43®  18'  W.  lat.,  48®  30'  W.  long.  Sounding 
three  miles  inside  of  it  tlie  depth  w'as  found 
to  be  one  hundred  and  five  fathoms  ;  and 
as  the  water  deepens  rapidly  toward  the 
edge  of  the  bank  the  berg  must  have  been 
in  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one 
hundred  and  thirty  fathoms.  There  was 
a  heavy  sea  running  at  the  time,  causing 
it  to  rock  and  oscillate  to  and  fro  with  a 
heavy  grinding  noise  distinctly  audible 
to  all  on  board.”  On  another  occasion — 

“  In  tlie  month  of  August,  1827,  while  cross¬ 
ing  the  Grand  Banks,  in  lat.  40®  30'  N.,  long. 
48®  W.,  Mr.  C.  passed  within  less  than  a  mile 
of  a  large  berg,  which  was  stranded  in  be¬ 
tween  eighty  and  ninety  fathoms  of  water. 
The  wind  was  light,  but  a  heavy  swell  was 
running  from  the  westward,  and  the  huge  pile 
could  lie  distinctly  seen  to  rock  and  shake  vio¬ 
lently  ns  it  ground  heavily  down  into  its  bed 
with  every  surge.  The  vessel  was  sufficiently 
near  for  Mr.  C.  to  perceive  distinctly  large 
fragments  of  rock  and  quantities  of  earthy 
matter  imlx;dded  in  the  side  of  the  icelierg,  and 
to  see  from  the  foreyard  that  the  water,  for  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  round  it,  was  full  of  mud, 
stirred  up  from  the  bottom  by  the  violent  roll¬ 
ing  and  crushing  of  the  mass.  This  move¬ 
ment  was  accompanied  by  a  harsh  grating 
noise,  witl»occasional  cracking  reports  resem¬ 
bling  those  produced  by  blasting  rocks,  which 
might  have  I  teen  heard  at  a  distanre  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles.  The  height  of  this  berg  was 
estimated  by  >Ir.  C.  at  from  fifty  to  seventy 
feet,  and  its  length  at  four  hundred  yards. — 
Hilliman'a  American  Journal,  voL  xliii.  pp. 
156,  157.” 

Considering  all  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  noticed,  it  is  evident  that  the 
practicability  of  landing  a  cable  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantio  is  limited  to  a 
very  small  extent  of  coast.  Great  doubts 
may  be  entertained  that  it  could  bo  land¬ 
ed  any  where  south  of  Trinity  Bay,  or 
much  to  the  north  of  it.  I’ossibly  some 
of  the  fiords  between  White  Bay  and 
Cape  Bonavista  would  even  be  more  suit¬ 
able  than  Trinity  Bay,  as  the  cable  in  this 
case  would  bo  carried  more  to  the  west, 
and  out  of  the  way  of  the  largo  icebergs 
which  are  carried  through  the  channel  be- 
twe<‘n  the  banks  and  St.  John’s ;  and  as 
the  in-shoro  portion  of  the  Arctic  current, 
further  north,  passes  through  the  Strait 
of  Bello  Isle,  (running  at  the  rate  of  two 
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miles  an  hour  in  favorahle  weather,  and 
dragging  with  it,  sometimes  against  tlie 
prevailing  soutli-west  winds,  numbers  of 
the  small  icebergs  which  are  •)nstantly 
seen  hugging  the  Labrador  coast,)  we 
need  not  be  under  any  aj)i)reheuBion  of 
dangers  from  that  side.  Some  of  the 
fiords  are  so  deep  that  they  can  not  be 
anchored  in ;  and  there  is  one  in  Exploits 
Bay,  scarcely  a  mile  wide,  with  an  nn- 
fathomed  bottom  in  the  middle,  and  at 
the  sides  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
fathoms  water,  quite  under  the  dills  on 
the  shore. 

The  reader  is  now  familiar  Avith  the 
fact  that  between  Ireland  and  Newfound¬ 
land  there  is  a  vast  submarine  plain  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  nautical  miles  in  width, 
averaging  two  miles  in  de))th  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  a  comparatively  shallow  plateau 
seldom  more  than  two  hundred  tathoms 
deep.  The  outer  marginal  slope  of  the 
Newfoundland  plateau  seems  to  be  rjither 
steep,  but  it  is  apparently  less  so  than  the 
one  characterizing  the  Irish  plateau. 

The  various  groups  of  islands  occurring 
in  the  southern  jmrtion  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  show  that  numerous  pinnacles  rise 
suddenly  out  of  its  deep  bed  ;  but  the 
space  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland 
is  remarkably  free  from  eminences  of  the 
kind.  All  the  inequalities  Ave  are  ac¬ 
quainted  Avith  are  a  few  undulations  about 
midway,  with  swells  rising  from  one  thou¬ 
sand  to  three  thousand  feet  above  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  the  sea-bed.  About  three 
hundred  miles  Avest  of  Scotland  the  llockall 
Bank  occurs ;  while  further  north,  the 
Shetlands,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe  Isles 
arc  the  principal  land  surfaces  unconnect¬ 
ed  with  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
America,  or  the  British  Islands. 

The  entire  surface  of  the  two-miles- 
deep  plain  between  Ireland  and  New¬ 
foundland  ajtpears  to  be  extremely  favor¬ 
able  for  a  telegraph  cable,  being  unaflfect- 
ed  probably  either  by  tidal  movements, 
drift  streams,  currents,  or  tempests.  Some 
of  these  agencies  may  slightly  affect  a 
bottom  at  the  depth  of  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  fathoms,  as  sliown  by  the  rippling 
of  the  water  on  a  dim  day,  when  the  ti«lal 
movement,  perhaps  aided  by  Rennell’s 
Current,  passes  over  shoals  of  from  forty 
to  sixty  fathoms  water  in  the  English 
Channel ;  and  it  is  possible  that  in  some 

garts  of  tlie  Atlantic  the  force  of  the  Gulf 
Iream  may  be  sensibly  felt  at  a  consider¬ 


able  depth ;  but  in  its  abysses  it  may 
rather  be  inferred  that  there  reigns  a  com¬ 
parative  stillness. 

The  following  remarkable  circumstance, 
recorded  by  Dayman,  is  strongly  corrob¬ 
orative  of  the  view  just  stated.  Sound¬ 
ing  on  one  occasion  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic  at  a  depth  of  twenty-tAVO  hun¬ 
dred  fathoms,  a  large  quantity  of  extra 
line,  about  four  hundred  yards  more  than 
necessary,  was  purposely  paid  out.  When 
the  line  was  hauled  in,  the  extra  portion 
came  up  in  one  entangled  mass,  just  as  it 
had  coiled  itself  on  the  bottom,  and  it  was 
for  the  most  part  covered  Avith  ooze, 
showing  that  the  extra  portion  had  de¬ 
scended  nearly  perpendicularly.  If  any 
under-current  had  existed  it  would  have 
carried  the  line  away  from  the  perpendic¬ 
ular  in  proportion  to  its  strength. 

Another  circumstance  bearing  on  this 
point,  but  referring  specially  to  a  comj)ar- 
atively  shalloAV  depth,  may  be  noticed. 
Iloskyn  brought  up  by  the  dredge  from  a 
depth  of  somewhat  less  than  one  hundred 
fatnoms,  off  the  Galway  coast,  a  large 
quantity  of  gi’avel  and  small  stones ;  the 
latter  had  generally  one  side — evidently 
the  under  one — clean,  Avhile  the  other  and 
upper  surfaces  were  more  or  less  incrust- 
ed  with  small  zoophytes :  there  were  also 
occasionally  shells  (^Crania  and  Chiton) 
adhering  to  them.  Clearer  evidence  could 
not  bo  adduced  to  prove  that  at  the  incon¬ 
siderable  depth  mentioned  the  sea  bottom 
is  scarcely  affected  by  the  swell  of  an  At¬ 
lantic  storm. 

Iloskyn  in  his  report  records  a  sound¬ 
ing  taken  in  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty 
fatlioms  off  the  Connemara  coast,  which 
yielded,  with  the  usual  mud,  several  an¬ 
gular  stones  —  greenstone,  etc. — half  an 
inch  square.  This  fact  may  be  thought 
to  invalidate  Dayman’s  conclusion;  be¬ 
cause  if  the  stones  had  not  been  transport¬ 
ed  by  a  current — how  did  they  get  to  the 
place  where  they  occurred  ?  It  may  be 
answered — as  these  stones  occur  at  the 
foot  of  the  marginal  sloi^e  of  the  tAvo-hun- 
d red-fathoms  plateau,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  have  settled  down  the  slope  from 
the  edge  of  tlie  latter  place  into  deep  wa¬ 
ter. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  facts  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  consider  how  they  b^r  on  the 

I>roject  of  laying  and  maintaining  an  At- 
antio  telegraph  cable.  Taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  consistence  of  the  deep-sea 
I  mud — particularly  its  superficial  portion. 
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where  it  must  be  highly  ohfircred  with  M'a- 
ter — also  the  great  force  which  the  press¬ 
ure  of  the  ocean  at  such  depths  must  ex¬ 
ert —  this  favorable  conclusion  may  be 
drawn,  that  a  cable  would  soon  sink  hito 
and  be  rapidly  covered  up  by  the  deposit. 

The  result  stated  may  be  regarded  as 
certain  to  occur ;  but  the  next  point  might 
be  considered  somewhat  doubtful,  namely, 
would  a  cable  thus  circumstanced  escape 
the  ravages  of  boring  animals  ? 

Only  a  few  years  ago  few  would  have 
conceived  it  possible  for  a  cable  in  deep 
water  to  be  attacked  by  perforating  shells, 
as  it  was  generally  believed  that  neither 
these  nor  any  other  creatures  could  live 
in  depths  much  beyond  two  hundred  fath¬ 
oms.  Opinions  on  this  point,  however, 
have  of  l.ate  undergone  a  remarkable 
change ;  for  it  has  already  been  shown 
that  a  variety  of  invertebrate  animals  ex¬ 
ist  within  a  range  reaching  downwards  to 
fourteen  hundred  fathoms  or  even  more. 

IJut,  w'ould  a  cable  laid  down  in  deep 
water  escape  the  ravages  of  boring  ani¬ 
mals  ?  Neither  the  facts  of  expcnence, 
nor  of  zoiilogy,  will  enable  us  to  answer 
the  question  either  affirmatively  or  in 
the  negative.  A  perforating  shell,  called 
Xylophaga  dor«alis,  is  known  to  hav'C 
penetrated  into  the  hempen  coating  and 
gutta-percha  of  a  telegraph  cable  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Mediterranean;  but  this 
W’as  in  shallow  water — “  between  sixty 
and  seventy  fathoms.” 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  dee|vwnter 
cable  is  known  to  have  been  bored  into  ; 
therefore,  as  long  as  wo  remain  without 
any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  possibility  ought  not  to  be  accept¬ 
ed  as  a  reality.  The  subject,  however,  is 
one  requiring  the  most  serious  attention. 
The  low  temperature  peculiar  to  abyssal 
water  may  act  as  a  safeguard,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  question  w'hether  any  known 
boring  animals  could  live  in  it 

Reverting  to  the  sea-bottom  difficulties, 
our  attention  may  next  be  directed  to 
those  likely  to  be  met  with  “  on  the  great 
slope  of  the  Irish  two-hundred-fathoms 
plateau.”  There  are  strong  geological 
gounds  for  believing  that  this  slope  was 
formed  by  the  Atlantic  when  the  plateau 
was  a  land  -  surface.  Like  many  other 
slo{>cs  which  margin  the  sea,  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  marked  with  precipices  and  ledges. 

The  sloj>e  evidently  varies  in  steepness 
in  different  places.  According  to  the 
soundings  made  by  Dayman  and  lloskyn. 
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its  inclination  differs  considerably  l)c- 
tween  Erris  Head,  in  Mayo,  and  Cape 
Clear.  Off  the  Kerry  coast  it  varies  from 
five  hun^'ed  and  forty-eight  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  feet  in  the  mile  ;*  the  lowest  incline 
being  due  west  of  the  last-named  head¬ 
land,  and  the  “  steepest  ”  nearly  on  the 
parallel  of  Valcntia,  that  is,  in  “  fifty- 
one  degrees  thirty-five  minutes”  N.  lat. 
(lloskyn.)  Passing  to  the  north,  the 
greatest  decrease  of  inclination  occurs  off 
Galway,  or  rather  due  west  of  the  south 
side  of  Galw.ay  Hay  ;  in  this  parallel  the 
dip  is  only  four  hundred  feet  in  the  mile, 
while  nowhere  further  north  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  exceed  four  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  North  of  the  parallel  of  Erris  Head 
there  is,  apparently,  an  easier  ascent  from 
deep  water ;  but  this  is  not  real ;  it  is 
caused  by  the  edge  of  the  plateau  in  this 
part  trending  rapidly  toward  the  land, 
and  the  line  of  soundings  having  been 
taken  obliquely  to  the  trend.  . 

As  to  the  plateau,  it  is  of  greater  width 
or  latitudinal  extent  oft' Galway  Hay  than 
any  where  else  on  the  Irish  coast.  It 
stretches  out  into  the  Atlantic  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  hundred  miles  ;  and  although 
a  large  number  of  soundings  Jiave  been 
taken  both  by  Vidal  and  lloskyn,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  a  rock  occurring  over  the 
whole  space.  The  bottom  consists  of  mud, 
fine  sand,  and  occasionally  gravel,  all 
more  or  less  mixed  with  foraminiferons 
and  molluscous  shells.  The  surface  is  in 
general  slightly  undulating :  on  the  “  Por¬ 
cupine  Hank,”  situated  near  the  edge  of 
the  plateau,  it  is  only  sixty  fathoms  below’ 
the  sea-level ;  from  this  shoal  toward  the 
land  the  water  gradually  deepens,  reach¬ 
ing  near  midw’ay  a  depth  of  about  two 
hundred  fathoms ;  next,  it  gradually  be¬ 
comes  shallow’er  as  we  approach  the  Hay 
of  Galway. 

The  plateau  further  south,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  off  Kerry,  possesses  features  of 
another  character.  It  is  not  a  slightly 
undulating  surface,  but  rather  a  long  nar¬ 
row  ridge,  a  little  under  twenty  miles  in 
width,  which  runs  somewhat  parallel  to, 
and  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  the  coast.  Hetween  it  and  the 
land  there  is  a  broad  submarine  valley, 
which,  off  Valentia,  sinks  to  five  hundred 
and  twCnty-fivo  fathoms  in  depth — more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  ThLs  sub- 


*  One  thousand  feet  ia  a  mile  is  a  steep  inclino 
for  the  ude  of  a  mountain. 
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marine  valley  orisfinates  in  the  deepest 
part,  already  alluded  to,  of  the  plateau  off 
Galway  Bay,  and  continues  to  deepen 
pretty  regularly  in  its  extension  to  the 
south,  until  it  merges  into  the  general 
level  of  the  two-miles-deep  plain,  appar¬ 
ently  about  a  hundred  miles  south  of  the 
parallel  of  Cape  Clear. 

Whatever  the  snbstratnra  of  the  pla¬ 
teau  off  Galway  may  consist  of,  the  sur¬ 
face  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles  out  is 
ui  d  mbtedly  clay  and  sand,  Avith  occasion¬ 
ally  gravel.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
sea-bottom  off  Kerry. 

Captain  Dayman  ran  a  line  of  soundings 
across  the  submarine  valley,  and  in  three 
successive  casts,  made  over  a  space  of 
some  miles,  and  in  depths  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
fathoms,  he  touched  a  bottom  consisting 
of  “  rock while  on  the  outside  or  west¬ 
ern  slope  of  the  ridge,  he  again  touched 
“  rock  ”  in  five  Imndrcd  and  fifty  fathoms. 
This  last  sounding  is  exactly  what  might 
have  been  exiwctcd ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  a  ridge,  a  few  miles  in  Avidth, 
rising  out  of  the  tAvo-iniles-deep  plain,  in 
some  places  a  thousand  feet  in  the  mile, 
to  consist  bodily  of  sand,  clay,  or  gravel ; 
although  there  is  every  probability  that 
these  materials  do  occur  here  and  there 
on  its  surface.  This  steepness,  if  there 
AA’cre  no  other  evidence,  is  conclusive  in 
proving  that  the  western  side  of  tlie  ridge 
IS  rocky  with  ledges  and  clifts ;  and  this 
conclusion  is  completely  established  by 
the  five  hundred  and  tifty  fathom  sound¬ 
ing  of  “  rock,”  Avhich  has  been  noticed. 
It  is  also  strongly  supported  by  the  ocur- 
rence  of  the  shell  JJiwina  in  the  mud 
which  lloskyn  brought  up  from  the 
Avestern  base  of  the  ridge,  in  twelve 
hundred  and  forty  fathoms.  This  shell 
(or  rather  its  mollusk)  either  lived  Avhere 
it  Avas  found,  or  at  a  less  depth  on  the 
slope  of  the  ridge,  down  which  it  gr.avi- 
tated,  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  into 
deeper  water :  in  either  case  a  rocky  or 
stony  bottom  is  indicated,  as  it  is  the  habit 
of  discinas  to  live  attached  to  rocks  and 
stones. 

As  to  the  submarine  valley  lying  between 
the  ridge  and  the  land,  no  one  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  geological  ‘structure  of  the 
Kerry  coast  would  hesitate  expressing 
his  firm  belief  in  the  soundings  of  “  rock  ” 
recorded  by  Dayman.  Nor  could  any 
one,  it  is  but  fair  to  mention,  be  AA’arranted 


in  disbelieving  that  sandy  bottoms  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent  occur  off  that  coast.  In 
general,  the  rocks  forming  the  sea  board  of 
Kerry  are  hard  grits,  slates,  conglomerates, 
and  trap,  the  Avholo  being  violently  con¬ 
torted — usually  lying  at  steep  angles — and 
running  (like  the  lofty  rugged  water-sheds 
— from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred  feet  in  height — and  the  interv’en- 
ing  depressions  on  the  adjacent  land)  in  a 
W.S.W.  direction,  or  someAvhat  diago¬ 
nally  across  the  submarine  valley,  in  the 
form  of  ridges,  often  with  sharp  edges. 
These  statements  are  made  from  a  person¬ 
al  knowledge  of  the  rocks  ‘of  Kerry,  the 
writer  having  traversed  on  foot  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  the  coast. 

Again,  those  isolated  pinnacles,  scatter¬ 
ed  over  the  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
and  towering  above  its  surface  like  vol¬ 
canic  cones — the  “  Skelligs,”  “  Blaskets,” 
and  “  Foze  Rocks  ” — are  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dences  that  the  bottom,  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  land,  is  beset  Avith  “foul 
ground.”  . 

It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  statement 
that  a  cable  starting  from  Valentia  Avould 
be  sixty  miles  shorter  than  if  laid  from 
Galway  Bay;  for  admitting  its  correct¬ 
ness — Avhich  there  is  some  reason  for 
doubting — Avhat  Avould  be  the  advantage 
of  saving  sixty  miles  of  cable,  if  bv  adopt¬ 
ing  the  former  lino  seventeen  hundred 
miles  were  likely  to  be  lost  altogether  ? 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  on 
the  subject  of  taking  more  soundings  in 
the  Atlantic  before  attempting  to  lay 
doAvn  another  telegraph  cable.  For  the 
benefit  of  science  it  is  undoubtedly  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  entire  bed  of  this  ocean 
should  be  better  knoAvn  than  it  is ;  but  for 
the  purposes  of  telegraphy  all  that  appears 
to  bo  required  is  to  make  another  exami¬ 
nation  of  its  shallowest  portions,  and  of  the 
two-miles-deep  plain,  Avhere  Dayman  got 
“  shingle”  ana  “  stones.”  A  careful  survey 
of  the  plateau  off  NeAvfoundland  ought 
also  to  DC  made  in  continuation  of  Orle- 
bar’s  line  of  deepest  soundings,  so  as  to 
discover  a  deep  channel,  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  shoals,  over  which  icebergs,  draAv- 
ing  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  fathoms,  could  not  float.  Orle- 
bar’s  soundings  ought  to  be  continued 
right  out  to  the  marginal  slope  of  the 
plateau  in  a  N.N.E.  direction.  Further, 
if  any  doubt  should  still  exist  as  to  a  suit¬ 
able  landing-place  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  it  can  not,  in  this  case,  be  too  strong- 
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ly  urged  on  the  government  to  direct  that 
the  most  careful  researches  be  carried  on 
along  the  Irish  coast  from  Cape  Clear  to 
Erris  Head,  and  as  far  out  as  the  base  of 
the  marginal  slope  of  the  plateau.  If  a 
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practical  use  be  made  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions  ;  and  if  they  load  to  a  line  being  se¬ 
lected,  uninfluenced  by  either  personal  or 
local  interests,  the  public  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  result. 


from  Cbamberi'f  Journal. 
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Tukp.k  have  been  men  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  they  have  never  grown  old ; 
green  patriarchs,  who  refuse  allegiance  to 
advancing  Time  to  the  very  last.  Even 
these  must  have  looked  back  on  palmier 
days,  and  acknowledged  to  themselves 
that,  although  not  old,  they  had  once  been 
younger ;  but  to  most  men  there  sooner 
or  later  comes  an  hour  when  they  are 
secretly  obliged  to  confess  that  their 
period  of  middle  life  at  least  has  been 
overpassed ;  that  they  have  arrived  at  that 
highest  j>oint  which  divides  the  journey 
of  every  one  of  us  into  two  unequal  por¬ 
tions,  the  larger  of  which  most  commonly' 
is  behind  us.  Yonder  it  lies,  winding 
among  the  checkered  fields,  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  w*ell  -  remembered  resting  -  places, 
where  we  took  our  pleasure,  without  en¬ 
joying  it  surely  as  we-  ought  to  have  done ; 
so  it  seems,  as  we  here  stand  on  unreturn¬ 
ing  feet;  we  knew,  indeed,  from  report, 
that  some  such  hour  as  this  was  upon  its 
inexorable  way,  but  we  had  not  realized 
it ;  and  now  we  revisit  thosb  places  never 
more.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  there  were 
dark  spots,  gloomy  enough  in  contrast 
with  the  sunshine  from  which  -W'e  entered 
them,  and  into  which  we  emerged  after  a 
very  little  time,  but  from  hence  they  are 
scarcely  visible.  Even  where  a  friend  and 
fellow-traveler  fell  dowm  and  perished,  so 
strangely  (as  it  seemed)  before  his  time, 
the  rest  of  the  g.ay  company  with  whom 
we  journeyed  soon  closed  up  about  us, 
and  H'e  forgot  his  loss ;  now  we  perceive 
the  void  ;  as  it  was  with  him,  so  shall  it 
be  with  us  ;  we  pitied  him  then  ;  but  wjis 
it  not  better  for  him  to  have  l>een  spared 
this  hour,  and  the  contemplation  of  that 
down-hill  road,  all  hid  in  mist  as  yet, 
which  wu  must  presently  follow  with  un¬ 


elastic  trend  ?  How  wo  regret  the  time 
misspent  in  his  loved  company  ;  Avhen  we 
meet  again,  will  any  of  those  bonds  which 
we  once  thought  so  strong  be  found  to 
have  survived  the  shock  of  Death  and  the 
Mysterious  Change?  How  much  of  that 
we  had  in  common,  we  wonder,  was  eter¬ 
nal  ?  Can  it  be  that  that  companion  of 
so  many  years  was  with  us  so  long  for 
nothing?  —  thaf  the  “dear  Jack,”  the 

“old  fc-llow,”  the - It  is  impossible  to 

pursue  such  a  reflection,  since  a  thousan«l 
scenes  in  which  he  played  his  part  with 
us  crowd  in  upon  our  memory  suddenly, 
and  the  unbidden  tears  start  to  our  out¬ 
ward  eyes.  Ah,  sad  and  strange  !  AVe 
never  cared  for  him  so  much  as  at  this 
hour,  -when  fur  the  first  time  we  seriously 
reflect  that  he  is  not  dead  to  us,  but 
rather  -we  to  him.  We  shall  be  dear 
friends  yet,  perh.nps,  although  in  a  different 
fashion. 

Let  us  look  again.  The  beginning  of 
th.at  road  we  have  come  is  in  a  summer 
haze  ;  its  colors  are  bright,  but  vague  ;  if 
we  -were  happy  in  our  boyhood,  w'e  scarce¬ 
ly  knew  that  we  were.  Some  have  aver¬ 
red  this  to  be  the  height  of  happiness ; 
but  it  is  not  so.  The  happiest  period  of 
human  life  is  that  in  which,  without 
thought  of  any  end  to  the  pleasure,  we 
are  yet  conscious  that  time  is  passing  very 
swiftly.  The  wish  of  the  true  Epicurean 
should  bo  to  be  always  adolescent.  In 
boyhood,  we  are  tethered,  and  do  not 
ranj^e  at  will ;  our  lives  are  depen<lent ; 
our  pleasures  and  /orrows  are  created  for 
us.  Hut  the  Youth  enfranchised  from 
control,  rosy  with  health,  yet  who  never 
says  to  himself :  “  IIow  well  I  am  !”  re¬ 
silient  with  superabnndant  vigor  ;  whoso 
thoughts  might  spring  to  Lis  lips  in  song. 
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po  fjlad  are  they;  whose  month  is  not  snf- 
lieient  for  his  mirth,  hut  it  tills  his  eyes 
also  ;  whose  feet  are  not  weary  at  night ; 
whose  heart  is  not  heavy  in  the  hiorning ! 
— ah  me!  ah  me!  what  a  lot  is  his!  If 
lie  hath  a  secret,  it  is  a  burden  which  he 
joyfully  carries,  and  without  which,  since 
lie  has  once  learned  it,  he  can  no  longer 
exist,  but  henceforward  Life  and  Love  are 
inseparable.  By  the  side  of  the  passion¬ 
flower  Love,  buds  and  blows  the  rose  of 
Friendship.  Hitherto,  this  latter  senti¬ 
ment  has  boon  shifty,  chaneeful,  and  made 
up  of  quarrels  and  reconciliations  ;  it  has 
embraced  too  many  to  have  had  a  firm 
hold  of  any  one.  But  henceforth  there 
are  a  chosen  few  with  whose  future  lives 
his  own  is  interwoven.  Fame,  riches, 
rank,  all  earthly  objects  of  later  ambition 
are  feeble  recompenses  indeed  for  the  loss 
of  this  epoch. 

“  Tlic  myrtle  and  ivy  ’twixt  sixteen  and 
twenty 

Arc  worth  all  your  laurels,  however  so 
plenty. 

Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that 
is  hoary, 

What  cares  it  for  the  wreaths  that  can  only 
give  Glory  1” 

Our  head  jicrhaps  is  not  yet  gray,  but  w^e 
are  not  less  past  that  palmy  time.  Some 
men  are  gray  in  youth,  and  the  locks  of 
some,  on  the  other  hand.  Time  forgets  to 
silver.  We  may  long  deceive  our  fellow- 
creatures  even  yet,  but  from  this  hour  it 
is  impossible  to  deceive  ourselves.  There 
was  a  certain  monarch  who  once  forbade 
any  man  to  speak  or  hint  in  his  presence 
of  another  and  greater  monarch — Death, 
lie  had  lived  an  evil  life,  as  most  of  us, 
it  is  too  probable,  would  have  likewdse 
lived  had  we  been  placed  high  as  he,  and 
as  many  of  us,  alas,  have  lived,  who  have 
not  been  jdaced  so  high  ;  and  the  thought 
of  death  was  hateful  to  him.  He  w.as  an 
old  man,  and  it  was  near.  We  feel  a  pity 
now  for  that  poor  crowned  wretch  which 
we  never  felt  before.  Would  it  not  be 
well  if  all  men  should  agree  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  Age  !  There  have 
been  often  men  who  have  resolved  to  be 
young  forever,  or  at  least  to  act  as  though 
they  were.  One  of  the  ’most  striking 
examples  of  such  a  course  is  found  in 
Shakspeare’s  Falstaff.  He  has  depicted 
the  ancient  rake  still  clinging  with  joyless 
Dcrsisteuce  to  his  former  pleasures ;  de¬ 


spised,  notwithstanding  his  wondrous  wit, 
by  the  very  companions  of  his  riot ;  and 
l»ricked,  every  now  and  then,  through  his 
bull’s  hide  of  a  conscience,  by  hideous  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  the  F uture.  He  sometimes 
jests  at  it,  but  oftener  makes  sudden  reso¬ 
lutions  of  repentance,  lasting  perhaps  no 
longer  than  the  words  in  which  they  are 
expressed,  but  indicative  enough  of  the 
thoughts  that  are  habitually  harassing 
him.  At  last  he  dies,  and  what  a  scene 
is  that  even  described  to  us  by  such  a 
witness  as  Dame  Quickly  !*  How  intiuite- 
ly  more  terrible  than  any  that  has  l)een 
|>ortrayed  for  the  mere  purpose  of  terrify¬ 
ing!  How  far  truer  than  most  genuine 
narratives  of  dissolution  !  The  grim  j)en- 
cil  of  F useli  has  fitly  illustrated  this :  cold 
and  stark  the  dead  man  lies,  with  the 
large  hands  crooked  with  which  he  has 
been  “  fumbling  with  the  sheets while 
'out  at  the  open  window  we  see  the  new 
moon  shining  down  upon  the  eternal  seas. 

Poor  Sir  John  is  not  an^bneouraging 
example  of  those  who  would  fain  ignore 
the  noiseless  steps  of  him  of  the  scythe 
and  hour-glass ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to 
find  one  who  is.  It  is  held  by  even  brave 
men  to  be  a  good  thing  to  know  when 
one  is  beaten  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  dis¬ 
graceful  to  own  one’s  self  vanquished  by 
the  universal  conqueror.  Time.  Let  us 
strike  our  flag,  then,  with  a  good  grace, 
and  not  have  it  hauled  down  by  boarders. 
The  hour  has  arrived  for  the  recognition 
of  the  mournfuL  fact  that  Youth  and  wo 
have  parted  company. 

“Ah,  Youth,  for  years  full  Jhany  and  sweet, 
'Tis  known  that  thou  and  I  were  one ; 

I'll  deem  it  but  a  fond  deceit, 

I  can  not  think  that  thou  art  gone. 

“  Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  told. 

And  thou  wert  aye  a  nmsker  bold  ! 

"What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on 
To  make  beliete  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

Life  is  but  Thought;  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  housemates  still.” 

So  sang  one  of  the  sweetest  of  our 


•  “  So  ’a  cried  ont.  God,  God,  God !  three  or  four 
times.  Now  I,  to  cmrtfio-l  him,  bid  him  ’a  should  not 
think  of  God  ;  1  hoped  there  was  no  need  to  trouble 
himself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet.  So  ’a  bade  me 
lay  more  clollx  s  on  his  feet  I  put  my  hand  imo 
the  bed,  and  felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  a.s  any 
stone;  then  I  felt  to  his  knees,  aod  so  upward  and 
upward,  and  all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone.” 
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human  singers,  gifted  with  a  mind  that 
indeed  seemed  incapable  of  senility,  yet 
even  he  found  the  struggle  utterly  hojie- 
less.  He  stood  as  we,  and  as  all  that 
come  after  us  shall  stand,  upon  .this  self¬ 
same  hill,  and  turned  his  eyes  more  re¬ 
gretfully  than  most  upon  that  sunny  por¬ 
tion  of  the  road  already  traveled  ;  lor  be¬ 
sides  the  joys  which  surround  us  all  at 
that  happy  epoch,  a  mighty  hap])iness  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  addition — the  fac¬ 
ulty  divine  of  song.  Whatever  comes 
of  this  in  the  end,  wrote  one  who  himself 
sang  and  suffered,  “  we  poets  in  our  youth 
begin  in  gladness.”  There  is  no  delight 
so  absorbing  and  so  glorious  as  that  which 
they  experience ;  the  possession  of  the 
gift  in  question  is  said  to  comfort  them 
even  in  old  age,  but  while  they  are  young 
it  intoxicates  them  with  its  raptures. 

“  Verse  a  breeze  mid  Idcssoms  playing, 

Where  Hope  clung  feeiliug  like  a  bee, 

Both  were  nine  ;  life  went  a-Maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poetry, 

When  I  was  young. 

Ah,  woeful  When ! 

Alas  the  change  ’twixt  Now  and  Tlien  !” 

Hitter  as  may  bo  our  own  reflections, 
they  are  not  so  sad,  we  m.ay  be  sure,  as 
were  his  who  wrote  those  lines.  What¬ 
ever  we  have  lost,  he  had  lost  more ; 
whatever  tenderest  memories  arise  within 
us  of  the  bygone  hours,  he  had  experi¬ 
enced  them,  and  more  ;  and,  however  bril¬ 
liant  seems  thiit  part  of  the  way  we  have 
traveled  to  ourselves,  to  him  it  was  bathed 
in  tenfold  splendors. 

When  we  h.ave  journeyed  further,  it  is 
probable  enough  that  the  very  position 
which  we  now  occupy  will  in  its  turn  ap¬ 
pear  fair  and  enviable,  but  it  never  can 
comjiete  with  the  epoch  of  Adolescence  ; 
bid  ween  that  and  it  there  is  even  now  a 
great  space,  with  halting-places  upon  it, 
the  memory  of  which  is  very  dear.  Yon¬ 
der  is  the  place,  perhap.s,  where  from 
thenceforward  we  walked  no  longer  unac¬ 
companied  ;  our  sorrows  were  no  more 
our  own,  but  shared  (and  lightened  by 
far  more  than  one  half)  by  a  loving  wife. 
Further  on,  a  child  was  bom,  and  thence 
commenced  tliat  domestic  life  which  pos- 
ses.se8  a  chann  that  never  fades,  a  sober 
happiness  wdiich  increases  with  those  very 
years  that  destroy  all  other  earthly  pleas¬ 
ures.  It  abides  with  us,  as  faithful  as 
friendship  itself — alas  for  him  who  knows 
it  not,  woe  to  him  that  despises  it — down 


to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.  W e  are 
well  aware  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
this  treasure,  that  we  live  and  move  in 
this  mellow  light  of  domestic  love,  and 
that,  were  it  withdrawn,  our  darkness 
would  be  darkness  indeed  ;  we  are  thank¬ 
ful  for  it  to  the  Giver  of  all  good ;  nay, 
we  will  even  admit  that  this  sort  of  hap¬ 
piness  is  that  which,  as  respects  this  world, 
IS  most  to  be  coveted,  as  being  at  once 
the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  lasting. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  as  wo  gaze  on  that 
portion  of  the  bygone  way  where  it  has 
left;  the  fenced  flelds  of  boyhood,  but  has 
not  entered  the  broad  highway  where 
men  begin  to  jostle  for  precedence,  how 
far  and  fair  it  looks.  It  is  not  distance 
which  lends  it  enchantment;  it  was  in 
truth  most  fair,  and  if  that  glorious  track 
seems  somewhat  obscure,  the  mist  is  in 
our  own  eyes.  Care  trod  it  not  in  our 
company,  nor  Illness,  nor  did  we  heed  the 
decreasing  purse.  Even  the  wisest  and 
most  prudent  of  men  gives  utterance  to  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm  concerning  this  bles.s- 
ed  season  of  Youth,  in  the  n»idst  of  his 
gravest  precepts :  “  Rejoice,  O  young 
man,  in  thy  youth ;  and  let  thy  heart  cheer 
thee  in  the  d.ays  of  thy  youth,  and  walk 
in  the  ways  of  thine  h.eart,  and  in  the 
sight  of  thine  eyes.”  He  is  only  careful 
to  add  that  he  intends  by  this  no  license 
for  sin.  Not  all  his  m.aturest  wisdom 
could  make  up  to  him  for  that  lost  epoch  ; 
the  wiser  we  are,  oftentimes  the  sadder 
we  are,  the  fuller  of  suspicions  and  fore¬ 
bodings.  Youth  believes  and  hopes.  King 
Solomon  demanded  not  long  life,  nor 
riches,  nor  the  lives  of  his  enemie.s,  but 
chose  what  was  far  better — an  understand¬ 
ing  heart.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  he  made  his  choice  in 
youth.  He  h.ad  not  reached  the  midw.ay 
halting-place  betwixt  the  cradle  and  that 
stone,  on  which,  alas !  it  might  so  often 
be  written.  Rest,  and  be  Thankful.  Other¬ 
wise,  notwithstanding  that  all  kings  of 
the  earth  had  sent  to  consult  his  judgment, 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  herself  had  come 
in  person  to  commune  with  him,  and 
though  he  had  spoken  three  thousand 
proverbs,  and  his  songs  were  a  thousand 
and  five,  is  it  not  possible  that,  if  the  of¬ 
fer  had  again  been  made  to  him  of  **  Ask, 
and  it  shall  bo  given  thee,”  ho  would  glad¬ 
ly  have  exchanged  his  seven  hundred 
wives  and  his  three  hundred  concubines 
for  that  daughter  of  Pharaoh  whom  he 
had  loved  in  his  youth,  and  the  days  of 
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his  greatness  and  his  wickedness  for  those 
wherein  ho  was  called  Jedediah,  and  his 
young  companions  loved  him  for  his  own 
sake  ?  The  good  king  Ilczekiah,  who 
lived  long  after  him,  being  sick  unto 
death,  while  yet  (for  those  days)  in  his 
youth,  besought  that  he  might  not  be  cut 
off  so  soon,  and  it  was  granted  to  him. 
"We  do  not  read  that  he  profited  by  those 
fifteen  added  years,  and  perhaps  his  short¬ 
coming  was  written  for  our  learning.  Let 
us  be  content  with  what  we  have,  and  thank¬ 
ful  for  what  we  have  had.  Friends  upon  the 
half-way  hill,  let  us  journey  on  together 
unrepining ;  it  is  vain  for  us  to  attempt 
to  mingle  with  yon  happy  crowd  whose 
place  is  so  far  behind  us.  We  can  not 


even  wait  hero  for  them,  but  must  on. 
The  road,  perhaps,  will  not  be  so  rough 
as  we  apprehend ;  some  whom  wo  love 
are  still  with  ns.  The  evil  days  are  come 
not  yet,  nor  the  years  drawn  nigh  where¬ 
in  we  need  say  there  is  no  pleasure  in 
them.  For  a  long  way  still  on  our  descent 
we  shall  sec  the  sun.  Besides,  somewhere 
upon  that  hidden  track  there  is  a  halting- 
lace  for  every  one  of  us,  although  we 
now  not  M’here  it  shall  be ;  it  may  be  on 
to-morrow’s  journey.  There  we  fallasleep; 
and  afterwards — this  is  most  true — if  we 
have  walked  aright,  shall  awaken  in  a’ 
lace  where  there  is  no  more  change  to 
e  regretted,  and  tears  shall  be  wiped 
away  from  all  eyes. 
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Tiik  Roman  law  has  been  described  as 
the  collective  wisdom  of  ages,  and  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  groundwork  of  the  munici¬ 
pal  laws  of  most  of  the  countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  During  the  present  century  its 
study  has  been  prosecuted  with  great 
success  in  Germany  and  France.  The 
discovery  of  ancient  manuscripts  long 
buried  in  oblivion,  and  the  researches  of 
Niebuhr,  Savigny,  De  Vangerow,  and 
others,  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  modified  considerably  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  previous  writers.  In  Scotland 
the  study  of  tlie  Roman  law  was  formerly 
an  important  part  of  professional  educa¬ 
tion.  iSIoro  recently  it  has  been  custom¬ 
ary  for  the  legal  student  who  desired  to 
obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  follow  the  old  -  fashioned  jdan  of 
reading  in  Latin  the  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tiuLan,  and  various  portions  of  the  Pan¬ 
dects,  the  Code,  and  the  Novels.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Roman  law, 
though  highly  extolled  and  strongly  rec- 

•  Studies  in  Roman  Law,  with  Comparative 
Views  o  f  the  Laws  of  France,  England,  and  Scotland. 
By  Lord  Mackekxii,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Sessions  in  Scotland.  Edinburgh:  Blackwood 
Sons. 
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ommended  to  the  ardent  student,  has 
long  been  practically  ignored.  Indeed, 
the  very  appearance  of  the  bulky  Corpus, 
in  all  its  folio  greatness  and  antique  Lat¬ 
in  dignity,  was  sufficient  to  deter  most 
students  from  attempting  more  than  the 
perusal  of  the  well-known  chapter  of 
Gibbon,  in  which  the  eloquent  historian 
pauses  amidst  the  c.alaraities  of  the  declin¬ 
ing  empire  to  breath  the  pure  and  invigo¬ 
rating  air  of  the  republic. 

Of  late  years  a  gratifying  change  has 
taken  place  in  this  country.  The  attempt 
to  raise  the  standard  of  legal  education, 
now  generally  advocated  by  the  profes¬ 
sion,  has  naturally  called  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  Roman  law.  Hitherto,  how¬ 
ever,  there  h.as  been  no  good  element¬ 
ary  work  in  English  on  the  Civil  Law. 
Taylor’s  Elements  are  too  discursive  and 
too  imperfect.  Dr.  Colquhoun’s  Sum¬ 
mary,  in  four  volumes,  is  too  elaborate 
and  bulky.  Other  recent  works  are  de¬ 
fective  in  arrangement  and  incomplete  in 
their  materials.  A  thoroughly  good  class- 
book  was  w'anted,  and  Lord  Madeenzie 


give  a  concise  exposition  of  tlia  leadiug 
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doctrines  of  the  Roman  law  as  it  existed 
when  it  reached  its  highest  development 
in  the  age  of  Justinian  ;  and  great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  simplify  the  subject  as 
much  as  possible  by  a  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment,  by  avoiding  all  abstruse  inquiries  of 
■an  antiquarian  character,  and  by  confin¬ 
ing  myself  to  such  matters  as  aj)peared 
useful  and  instructive.” 

The  result  is  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  Roman  law  based  on  Jus- 
tiniams  Institutes,  with  supplementary 
.  chapters  on  important  subjects  drawn 
from  the  Pandects,  the  Code,  the  Novels, 

‘  and  other  sources.  Instead  of  being  per¬ 
plexed  with  technical  details,  the  student 
has  thus  placed  before  him  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  general  view  of  the  Roman  law — its 
very  pith  and  substance — expressed  with 
man  elous  conciseness,  and  arranged  in 
admirable  order. 

This  exposition  is  preceded  by  a  very 
interesting  historical  sketch  setting  forth 
the  sources  of  Roman  law,  its  various 
changes  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  its  con¬ 
solidation  under  Justinian,  its  subsequent 
destinv,  and  the  revival  of  its  study  in 
Italy  in  the  twelfth -century;  the  subse¬ 
quent  progress  of  this  study  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  France  ;  its  reduction  to  system¬ 
atic  order  by  Pothier ;  and  its  scientific 
treatment  by  the  recent  Historical  School 
of  Germany.  This  portion  of  the  work  is 
interesting  alike  to  the  legal  student  and 
to  the  general  reader,  and  contains  in  a 
popular  form  much  that  will  be  new  to 
the  majority  of  readers. 

This  historical  sketch  is  followed  by  a 
preliminary  chapter,  “On  Jurisprudence 
and  the  Principal  Divisions  of  Law,”  as 
consistingof  Divine  Positive  Law,  Natu¬ 
ral  Law,  Positive  Law  of  different  States, 
and  International  Law.  On  various  ques- 
ties  of  intematTonal  law  the  author  enters 
somewhat  into  detail.  His  remarks  on 
the  recent  case  of  the  Trent  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  The  seizure  of  the  commissioners  was 
attempted  to  be  justified  by  American 
writers  on  two  grounds:  first,  that  the 
commissioners  were  contraband  of  war, 
and  that  in  carrying  them  the  Trent  was 
liable  to  condemnation  for  having  commit¬ 
ted  a  breach  of  neutrality;  second,  that 
at  all  events  Captain  Wilkes  was  entitled 
to  seize  the  commissioners  either  as 
enemies  or  reliels.  Both  these  proposi¬ 
tions  are  plainly  untenable.  As  to  the 
first  point,  nothmg  is  known  to  interna¬ 


tional  law  as  contraband,  unless  what  is 
going  to  an  enemy's  port.  Unless,  there¬ 
fore,  it  could  be  pretended  that  the  real 
destination  of  the  Trent  was  to  an  enemy’s 
port,  and  not  to  an  English  port,  the  very 
definition  of  contraband  precludes  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  term  to  any  goods  or  pas¬ 
sengers  on  board  that  vessel.  The  Trent 
was  not  bound  to  a  place  belonging  to 
either  of  the  belligerents.  It  was  carry¬ 
ing  its  cargo  and  passengers  from  one 
neutral  country  to  another  neutral  country. 

“  Official  dispatches  from  an  enemy  sent 
by  a  neutral  ship  to  a  neutral  country  are 
not  contraband ;  and  ^Messrs.  Mason  and 
Slidell  could  not  be  so  considered  on  the 
pretext  that  they  were  the  bearers  of  such 
dispatches ;  neither  were  they  military 
men  actually  in  the  service  of  the  enemy, 
so  as  to  fall  under  the  category  of  jK'rsons 
who  are  sometimes  liable  to  be  captured 
under  the  stipulations  found  in  particular 
treaties. 

“  As  to  the  second  point,  the  capture  of 
the  commissioners  by  forcibly  carrying 
them  off  from  a  neutral  ship  can  not  be 
justified,  whether  they  be  viewed  as 
enemies  or  rebels.  For  the  seizure  of  the 
|)er8on8  of  belligerents,  on  the  analogy  of 
the  seizure  of  enemy’s  goods,  is  wholly 
new  to  international  law  ;  and  this  doc¬ 
trine  is  not  sanctioned  by  any  precedents. 
A  neutral  territory  must  not  l)o  violated 
for  the  purposes  of  war.  A  ship  at  sea  is 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs  ;  and,  setting  aside  con¬ 
traband,  the  flag  covers  both  goods  and 
passengers.  According  to  this  view, 
which  has  always  been  most  vigorously 
maintained  by  the  United  States,  the 
commissioners  were  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag ;  and  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  had  no  jurisdiction  over  them 
either  as  enemies  or  as  rebels.” 

Annexed  to  most  of  the  chapters  on 
Roman  law  are  comparative  views  of 
English,  Scottish,  and  French  .  law. 
Though  this  portion  of  the  book  is  in¬ 
tended  only  as  subsidiary  to  the  study  of 
the  Roman  law,  w’e  consider  it  not  the 
least  valuable.  The  comparison  thus  pre¬ 
sented  between  ancient  and  modem  law, 
and  between  our  own  laws  in  England 
and  Scotland  and  the  French  code,  is 
most  instructive.  Snch  com])arative  views 
tend  to  the  amendment  of  national  law, 
and  to  preserve  the  student  from  that 
narrow-mindedness  which  the  study  of 
I  national  law  merely  is  prone  to  foster. 
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The  work  closes  with  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  liomari  bar.  At  first,  the 
Homan  pleaders  were  not  lawyers.  As 
patrons,  the  heads  of  the  great  patrician 
families  assisted  and  defended  their  de- 
))endent8  before  the  tribunals.  As  the  laws 
became  more  complicated,  the  pleaders 
apfdied  themselves  to  the  study  of  law, 
and  combined  the  double  character  of  able 
speakers  and  great  jurisconsults.  The 
vutroni  of  the  republic  under  the  empire 
became  adtutcati  or  cattsidici.  Their 
eostume  was  tlie  white  toga,  which  at  one 
)eriod  Avaa  common  to  all  the  citizens, 
mt  which  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  until 
it  was  only  to  be  seen  in  courts  of  justice, 
llorteiisius  w’as  noted  for  the  pains  he  be¬ 
stowed  in  arranging  the  folds  of  his  toga; 
and  so  gracefully  was  this  done  that  it  is 
said  the  actor  lioscius  followed  him  into 
the  Forum  to  take  a  lesson  in  his  own  art. 

At  first  the  Homan  pleaders  received 
no  remuneration  beyond  the  services  which 
every  client  owed  to  his  patron.  Subse¬ 
quently,  when  law  had  become  a  difficult 
science,  it  became  the  practice  for  clients  to 
reward  their  advocates  by  making  them 
presents,  which  (to  evade  the  Cincian  law 
j>assed  to  prevent  this)  were  often  disguis¬ 
ed  as  secret  loans.  Before  the  fall  of  the 
republic,  these  fees  equaled  in  magnitude' 
the  largest  fees  known  in  modern  times. 
Even  Cicero,  who  was  regarded  as  a 
model  of  disinterestedness,  is  said  to  have 
received  from  Publius  Sylla  about  £8000 
as  a  fee  for  his  forensic  services.  In  mod¬ 
ern  times  many  large  fortunes  have  been 
made  at  the  bar,  but  w’e  imagine  none  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  M.  Licinius  Cras- 
BUS,  w’hose  fortune  is  said  to  have  exceed¬ 
ed  three  millions  sterling.  One  mode  of 
rewarding  advocatcB,  by  legacies  left  to 
them  l)y  their  clients,  appears  to  have 
been  a  source  of  considerable  proht,  and 
was  esteemed  highly  honorable  to  the 
legatee.  Cicero  boasted  that  in  this  way 
he  had  received  twenty  millions  of  sester¬ 
ces,  more  than  £160,000  of  our  money. 
AVe  fear  that  clients  in  our  days  are  not  so 
liberal  in  their  last  wills  and  testaments. 

In  fact,  daring  the  best  days  of  Home 
success  at  the  bar  was  the  surest  intro¬ 
duction  to  popularity,  distinction,  and 
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politicsil  power.  Xo  wonder,  then,  that 
the  art  of  forensic  speaking  was  greatly 
cultivated,  and  with  so  much  success. 
Probably  no  ago  has  produced  a  band  of 
more  eloquent  men  than  Cicero  and  his 
cotemporaries  of  the  Roman  bar.  Nor 
were  the  barristers  of  Rome  distinguished 
only  for  oratory.  Many  of  them  were 
men  of  enlarged  erudition,  of  literary 
taste,  and  of  varied  acquirements.  Varro, 
“  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans,”  Quin¬ 
tilian,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus,  were 
all  advocates  ;  and  the  volumes  of  Cicero 
still  bear  testimony  to  his  versatility  and 

f)ower  in  almost  every  department  of 
iterature. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  eloquence  of 
the  Roman  bar  greatly  declined,  as  all 
that  is  manly  and  great  must  decline  and 
wither  with  the  loss  of  freedom.  Moreover, 
the  treatment  of  the  bar  was  not  always 
such  as  to  encourage  much  mental  vigor. 
Lord  IMackenizc  relates  that  one  day 
(hilliiMis  was  pleading  before  the  Emperor 
Claudius  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
when  the  advocate,  haying  irritated  the 
emperor,  was  by  liis  orders  thrown  into 
the  river.  Some  days  after  a  client  of 
Gallicus  brought  his  case  to  Afer,  the 
most  celebrated  advoc.ate  of  the  age,  and 
requested  him  to  ]>lead  it  before  the  em¬ 
peror.  “  Who  told  you,”  said  Afer, 
“  that  I  w'as  a  better  swimmer  than  Gal¬ 
licus  ‘j*” 

AV'e  know  of  no  book  the  reading  of 
which  affords  better  mental  exercise  than 
these  JStudies  in  Roman  Ravo.  The 
reader  not  only  acquires  a  general  view  of 
the  Roman  law  as  a  science,  but  he  has 
brought  before  him  the  great  leading 
principles  on  which  that  science  has  been 
laboriously  reared.  The  style  is  so  lucid, 
that  even  the  general  reader,  if  of  any 
mental  }K>wer,  will  not  find  the  work  too 
difficult  or  abstruse.  To  the  student  who 
desires  to  know  something  of  the  old 
foundations  on  which  our  modern  laws 
have  been  reared,  the  w'ork  is  invaluable. 
We  understand  it  is  already  used  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  and  when  known  as  it  deserves 
to  l>e,  we  anticipate  it  will  be  adopted 
without  hesitation  as  the  standard  cla-ss- 
book  on  Roman  law. 
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From  the  Weitminitor  ficrlew* 

THE  FRENCH  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO.* 


The  French  conquest  of  Mexico  may 
justly  be  termed  the  most  extraordinary 
event  of  our  day.  It  deserves  the  title, 
not  because  it  is  the  most  important,  al¬ 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  indicate 
any  other  so  pregnant  with  momentous 
]iossibilitie8 ;  not  because  it  is  the  great¬ 
est,  for  there  is  little  of  grandeur  in  any 
sense  surrounding  it ;  but  because  it  is  the 
most  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
character,  spirit,  and  circumstances  of  the 
time  which  produced  it.  It  is  the  prodigy, 
the  monstrous  birth  of  an  age  like  ours. 
The  civilized  world  seemed  to  have  matle 
up  its  mind  resolutely,  and  once  for  all, 
to  have  no  more  wars  of  mere  aggression, 
or  conquest  for  the  sake  of  conquest. 
Every  one  considered  himself  quite  jnsti- 
tied  in  believing  that-  the  volume  of  his¬ 
tory  which  told  of  such  deeds  might  be 
regarded  as  closed  for  ever.  So  far  at 
least  it  was  assumed  that  we  had  progress¬ 
ed  on  the  road  to  peace,  international  har¬ 
mony,  and  true  civilization.  The  doctrine 
of  non-intervention,  so  long  preached  as 
a  principle,  had  come  at  length  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  practical  law.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  settl^  jiolicy  of  all  nations  pro- 
tending  to  be  civilized  that  no  foreign  in¬ 
terference  should  be  any  longer  alloAved 
to  dictate  the  destinies  of  inde)>endent 
states.  Even  Russia,  Austria,  and  Spain 
had  formally  announced  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  adhere  to  this  principle.  France 
of  course  had  proclaimed  it  loudest  of  all. 
Scarcely  an  imperial  address  had  been  de¬ 
livered,  scarcely  a  ministerial  reply  spoken, 
scarcely  an  official  manifesto  issued  in 
France  for  years  which  did  not  reiterate 
and  glorify  the  principle  of  non-interven¬ 
tion  in  that  magniloquent  and  resonant 
style  which  has  so  much  charm  for  the 
ears  of  French  audiences.  Suddenly  a 
French  expedition  crossed  the  Atlantic. 


•  Corrupondewv  relating  to  Affaire  in  Mexico 
{Parliamentary  Papers.)  1861-2. 

Docwnents  rdatiug  to  Meriraa  Affairs  presented 
to  the  American  Congress.  1862. 

The  Paris  Afoniteur.” 


Proclaiming  as  usiual  the  principle  of  non¬ 
intervention,  it  intervened  in  the  most  in¬ 
timate  ail'airs  of  a  foreign  and  independ¬ 
ent  nation.  Shouting  that  the  empire 
meant  peace,  it  opened  a  bloodthirsty  and 
aggressive  war.  Announcing  that  I  ranee 
had  sent  her  soldiers,  to  give  security  and 
happiness  to  the  people  of  Mexico,  it  sack¬ 
ed  Mexican  towns  and  slaughtered  heaps 
of  Mexican  soldiers.  Trumpeting  the 
mission  of  France  to  bo  the  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  all  independent  nationali¬ 
ties,  it  destroyed  by  force  of  arms  an  in¬ 
dependent  republic,  and  forced  the  Mex¬ 
ican  people  to  accept  as  provisional  gov¬ 
ernors  the  very  men  whom  it  had  driven 
from  its  shores,  and  to  accept  them,  too, 
as  a  preliminary  condition  to  the  founding 
of  an  empire.  Such  a  scries  of  events  may 
well  awaken  the  wonder  of  an  industrial, 
progressive,  and  rather  prosaic  age  like 
ours.  Unfortunately  the  world,  although 
perhaps  peaceably  inclined,  is  certainly 
not  peaceful,  and  attention  has  been  drawn 
away  from  the  progress  of  events  in  Mex¬ 
ico.  Europe  has  her  own  w’ars  and  strug¬ 
gles  of  various  kinds  to  engage  her  interest. 
When  the  Mexican  expedition  began,  we 
were  all  looking  out  for  a  new  series  of 
events  in  the  effort  for  lUilian  independ¬ 
ence.  Long  before  it  had  concluded,  we 
were  engaged  in  watching  the  course  of 
the  Polish  struggle  for  lilierty,  and  specu¬ 
lating  upon  our  own  possible  share  in 
directing  and  sustaining  it.  Over-arching 
all  these  subjects  of  interest  was  the  vast 
and  portentous  American  war,  covering 
Europe  as  well  as  the  transatlantic  con¬ 
tinent  with  its  shadow.  The  progress  and 
consequence  of  the  French  expedition  to 
Mexico  might  well  appear  insigniheant 
when  compared  with  the  events  which 
more  immediately  challenged  our  atten¬ 
tion.  It  was  only  the  consummation  of 
the  work  which  at  length  startled  Europe 
into  consciousness.  When  it  was  found 
that  a  deed  only  fitted  for  the  sixteenth 
century  had  actually  been  accomplisheil 
in  the  nineteenth ;  when  it  was  no  longer 
I  doubtful  that  France  had  gone  out  in  tlie 
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Lroad  ilayliglit  of  onr  civilized  ago,  and 
subjugated  l)y  force  an  independent  for¬ 
eign  state,  without  even  the  torniula  of  a 
declaration  of  war ;  when  it  was  an  ae- 
knowled"cd  fact  that  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  had  deliberately,  and  as  the  result 
of  long  and  secret  planning,  done  that 
which  up  to  the  last  moment  it  had  solemn¬ 
ly  aflirmed  that  it  never  could  dream  of* 
doing  :  then  Europe  began  to  think  that 
the  events  in  jMexico  were  not  so  unim¬ 
portant  after  all.  We  are  not  anxious  to 
mitigate  the  shock  which  stirred  the  minds 
of  all  thinking  men  w’hen  the  news  reach¬ 
ed  Europe  that  I\farshal  For6y  had  found¬ 
ed  a  Mexican  empire.  On  the  contrary 
we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  conquest  of  ^Mexico  by  Marshal 
Forcy  only  differs  from  that  which  Her¬ 
nando  Cortes  accomjdished,  because  it 
wants  all  the  elements  of  the  romantic, 
the  chivalrous,  and  the  daring  which  made 
even  the  worst  features  of  the  Spanish 
soldier’s  invasion  seem  attractive  ami  pic¬ 
turesque.  AVe  desire  to  show  that  the 
French  intervention  in  ^Mexico  was  strictly 
.and  simply  a  war  of  aggression  and  con¬ 
quest  ;  tliatthere  is  not  the  vaguest  shadow 
of  a  pretext  in  moral  or  international  law' 
to  justify  it;  and  that  it  was  in  great 
measure  accomplished  under  the  shelter 
of  the  resolute  and  uncompromising  pro¬ 
testations  with  which  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  continued  up  to  the  very  last  mo¬ 
ment  to  repudi.ate  any  intention  of  doing 
that  which  it  had  all  along  schemed,  plot¬ 
ted,  and  determined  to  do. 

Of  course  there  are  three  ways  of  criti¬ 
cising  the  Mexican  expedition  and  its  re¬ 
sult.  We  may  state,  then,  briefly  the 
three  issues:  First,  did  the  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment  deserve  its  fate?  Second,  is  the 
result  likely  to  prove,  on  the  whole,  a  bene¬ 
fit  to  Mexico?  And  thirdly,  supposing 
even  that  these  two  questions  were  an¬ 
swered  in  the  aflirmative,  would  the  con¬ 
duct  of  France  thereby  stand  justified  ? 

'I’o  any  man  possessed  of  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  .and  c.ahn  judgment  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  say  that  the  defects  of  the 
Alexic.an  government  and  the  prospect 
of  establishing  a  better  system  do  not 
furnish  any  justific.ation,  or  even  pallia¬ 
tion,  for  the  conductof  France  in  invading 
and  subjugating  the  country.  To  acknowl¬ 
edge  such  a  plea  would  be  to  admit  the 
right  of  every  powerful  sovereign  to  in¬ 
vade  .any  weak  country  he  pleases,  provid- 1 
ed  only  that  he  thinks  it  is  badly  govern- 1 


ed,  and  believes  himself  capable  of  gov¬ 
erning  it  better.  To  acknowledge  such  a 
plea  Avould  be  practic.ally  to  restore  not 
merely  the  policy  of  Charlemagne  but 
the  policy  of  Alario  and  Attila.  'I’he 
great  hope  of  our  ago  w'as  that  it  had 
utterly  got  over  the  notion  of  any  such 
right,  h.ad  outlived  it,  and  seen  it  fairly 
consigned  to  the  tomb  of  history.  We  de¬ 
sire,  however,  to  show  that  the  defects  of 
the  Alexlcan  government  were  not  such 
as  to  afford  ground  for  or  even  excuse  a 
foreign  invasion ;  that  they  w'ere  not  de¬ 
fects  which  threatened  in  the  remotest  de¬ 
gree  the  existence  or  the  tranquillity  of 
any  foreign  country  ;  that  they  were  not 
put  forward  as  picas  justifying  an  inv.asion ; 
and  that  there  was  no  ground  for  regard¬ 
ing  them  either  as  peculiar  to  ISIexico  or 
likely  to  be  permanent  there.  It  is  our 
object  to  make  it  clear  that  the  French 
conquest  of  Mexico  was  the  work  of  self¬ 
ishness,  ambition,  and  treachery  through¬ 
out  ;  and  while  acknowledging  fully  that 
even  from  so  great  a  wrong  Mexico  and 
the  world  in  general  may  probably  derive 
some  direct  and  indirect  advantage,  to 
point  out  the  serious  consequences  with 
which  future  years  are  threatened  by  the 
aud.acious  reaction  against  all  existing  and 
recognized  political  principles  of  which 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  have  been  guilty. 

There  is  the  less  need  for  scruple  in  de¬ 
scribing  and  characterizing  the  nature  of 
the  policy  pursued  in  Mexico,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  work  of  the  French  emperor 
and  his  government  exclusively.  The 
weakness  of  the  French  people  for  mili¬ 
tary  glory,  even  though  achieved  in  w’ars 
of  mere  aggression,  is  of  course  prover¬ 
bial  ;  but  it  is  only  justice  to  France  to 
say  that  the  Mexican  war  never  obtained 
the  slightest  amount  of  popularity  in  the 
country’.  It  was  looked  upon  with  cold¬ 
ness,  indifference,  dislike,  or  contemj»t. 
Even  the  glow  of  excitement  which  vic¬ 
tory  mus(  always  awaken  in  the  hearts  of 
a  bravo  people  did  little  to  animate  French¬ 
men  into  exultation  over  the  conquest  of 
Mexico.  Any  one  in  a  position  to  com-, 
pare  the  state  of  French  feeling  in  reganl 
to  the  Mexican  war  with  th.at  xvhich  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  Crimean  or  the  Italian 
campaign,  or  even  with  that  which  was 
evident  while  there  seemed  a  chance  of 
intervention  in  favor  of  Poland,  can  have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  little  share  which 
France,  the  nation,  had  in  the  fate  of  the 
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tr.nnsallantic  republic.  It  was  the  work 
of  imperial  ambition ;  nay,  there  are  those 
who  say  that  imperial  ambition  itself  was 
but  an  instrument,  and  that  the  two  pro¬ 
verbial  agencies  of  immemorial  mischief — 
the  priest  and  the  petticoat — are  the  true 
founders  of  the  empire  of  Mexico.  We 
have,  at  all  events,  a  decisive  and  strictly 
practical  mode  of  ascertaining  what  Paris 
at  least  thought  of  the  Mexican  expedi¬ 
tion.  At  the  late  elections,  the  men  who 
carried  all  before  them  in  Paris  were  those 
who  had  during  the  previous  session  been 
mainly  conspicuous  lor  their  denunciation 
and  exposure  of  its  motives  and  its  policy. 
In  the  session  of  1861  and  1862,  Jules 
Favre  and  his  colleagues  chiefly  directed 
their  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Rome.  During  the  session  of 
1863  their  attacks  were  aimed  against  the 
Mexican  expedition.  For  this  they  were 
taunted,  insulted,  stigmatized  by  the  talk¬ 
ing  ministers  and  the  ministerial  prints. 
They  were  branded  as  unpatriotic,  as 
enemies  of  their  country.  They  were  told 
that  their  words  were  the  sole  encour¬ 
agement  to  J  uarez  and  General  Ortega. 
They  were  informed  that  printed  copies 
of  their  unpatriotic  ^eeches  were  being 
circulated  in  thousands  through  the  camps 
of  the  enemies  of  France.  All  this  of 
course  was  deliberately  designed  to  rouse 
the  national  and  partisan  passions  of  the 
French  people  against  the  men  who  thus 
strove  to  enfeeble  the  arm  of  France  in 
Mexico.  F ranee  replied  through  Paris,  by 
returning  these  very  men  as  representa¬ 
tives  ;  returning  them  by  enormous  and 
overwhelming  majorities,  amid  a  perfect 
outburst  of  national  enthusiasm.  In  the 
face  of  such  a  fact  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
contend  that  the  Mexican  expedition  is 
popular  in  France. 

It  w’ill  only  be  necessary  to  glance  very 
rapidly  at  the  condition  of  things  in  Mex¬ 
ico  which  invited  and  justified  the  joint 
intervention  of  Spain,  France,  and  Eng¬ 
land.  No  one  can  question  the  fact  that 
Mexico  was  in  a  deplorable  and  disorgan¬ 
ized  state.  The  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  of  Benito  Juarez  was  in  power,  so 
far  as  any  government  could  be  said  at 
that  moment  to  hold  power.  The  reac¬ 
tionary  or  church  party  still  struggled 
perseveringly  to  regain  the  supremacy, 
under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Mar- 
qnez  and  Mejia,  then  described  by  the 
ministers  of  aU  the  foreign  powers  as  in¬ 
famous  and  bloodthirsty  miscreants,  but 
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the  proteges,  allies,  and  accomplices  of  the 
Emj)eror  of  the  French.  A  sort  of  guerilla 
warfare  of  the  most  sanguinary  kind  was 
carried  on.  Two  of  the  most  potent  and 
remorseless  impulses  animated  the  church 
party  —  hostility  of  race  and  hostility  of 
religious  feeling.  Ju.arcz,  as  an  Indian, 
was  hated  by  tliose  who  belonged  to  the 
dregs  of  Spanish  society  and  those  of 
mixed  blood  who  chose  to  think  them¬ 
selves  the  high  castes  of  INIexico.  The 
country  was  literally  exhausted  by  succes¬ 
sive  revolutions.  In  forty  years  it  had 
passed  through  thirty-six  diflerent  forms 
of  government,  and  had  had  over  seventy 
)resideuts.  Tim  national  resources  were 
leavily  encumbered  by  debts  to  British 
and  French  subjects  as  well  as  to  others. 
The  goveniment  of  Juarez  was  unable  all 
at  once  to  restore  any  thing  like  order. 
Probably  it  might  have  done  more  than 
it  did ;  probably  it  lacked  sincere  desire 
to  deal  fairly  with  foreign  claims ;  certain¬ 
ly  it  lacked  energy  and  spirit.  Still  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor.  The 
American  representative  in  Mexico  thus 
wrote  in  June,  1861 :  “  Progress  has  been 
made.  The  signs  of  regeneration,  though 
few',  are  still  visible.  Had  the  present 
liber.al  party  enough  of  money  at  eom- 
mand  to  pay  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  I  am  satisfied  it  could  suppress  the 
present  opposition,  restore  order,  and  pre¬ 
serve  internal  peace.”  The  British  Charge 
d’Affaires,  Mr.  Mathew,  wrote  to  his  gov¬ 
ernment  on  M.ay  12th  of  the  same  year: 
“  Ilow'ever  faulty  and  weak  the  present 
government  may  be,  they  who  witnessed 
the  murders,  the  acts  of  atrocity  and 
plunder,  almost  of  daily  occurrence  under 
the  government  of  General  Miramon  and 
his  counselors,  Senor  Diaz  and  General 
Marquez,  can  not  but  appreciate  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  law  and  justice.  Foreigners, 
especmlly,  who  sull’ered  so  he.avily  under 
that  arbitrary  rule,  and  by  the  hatred  and 
intolerance  toward  them  which  arc  a 
dogma  of  the  church  party  in  ISIexico, 
can  not  but  make  a  broad  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  past  and  the  present.”  So  ex¬ 
hausted  were  the  national  funds  that  a 
government  mission  to  Paris  was,  Mr. 
^Mathew  states,  long  delayed  by  the  difli- 
culty  of  procuring  the  small  sum  of  money 
necessary  for  the  jouniey.  “  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  possible,”  writes  Mr.  Mathew, 
“  that  the  church  party,  or  that  the  former 
reign  of  intolerance  and  gross  superstition 
can  ever  be  restored  to  power ;  so  far,  at 
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least,  has  been  secured  by  tlio  result  of 
the  last  civil  -w  ar  —  the  first  contest  for 
principles,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  this 
republic.”  Mr.  M.athew  had  not  counted 
upon  the  possibility  of  a  French  expedi¬ 
tion  to  restore  the  church  party,  aided  by 
the  person  whom  ho  describes  as  “  the 
infamous  Marciuez,”  and  who  was  even 
then  pursuing  “  his  course  of  murder  and 
rapine.”  "We  must  also  note  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  from  !Mr.  Mathew’s  dispatch: 

“  The  3Ie.vican  government  has  been  ac¬ 
cused,  and  not  without  some  reason,  of 
having  frittered  away  the  church  proper¬ 
ty  recently  nationalized;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  while  forced  contribu¬ 
tions,  plunder,  and  immense  supplies  from 
the  church  and  its  supporters  have  en¬ 
abled  Generals  Zuloaga  and  Miramon  to 
sustain  the  civil  war  for  three  years,  the 
constitutional  government  abstained  from 
such  acts,  and  have  the  sole  robbery  of  the 
conducta  at  Lagos,  toward  the  close  of 
the  war,  to  answer  for.”  Now  it  is  to 
this  condition  of  things  th.at  we  invite  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  Whatever  were 
the  defects  of  the  Juarez  government,  it 
was  theonly  promising  government  which 
had  made  its  appearance  for  years ;  it 
was  the  only  one  which  seemed  likely  to 
l>c  guided  by  liberal  and  constitutional 
principles,  and  it  had  succeeded  in  over¬ 
throwing  one  of  the  most  despicable,  dis¬ 
graceful,  and  sanguinary  systems  which 
ever  debased  and  exhausted  a  country.  It 
w.as  suffering  from  the  most  utter  poverty, 
and  striving  to  make  head  against  a  count- 
lc.ss  variety  of  difficulties.  It  w.as  entitled 
to  expect  from  liberal  pow'ers  if  not  as- ! 
sistance,  at  least  indulgence — if  not  indul¬ 
gence,  at  least  fair  dealing.  But  just  at 
this  moment  it  was  suddenly  and  sharply 
brought  to  book  by  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  and  challenged,  under  pain  of  in¬ 
stant  W’ar,  to  pay  up  the  debts  and  m.ako 
repanation  for  the  crimes  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors — of  the  predecessor  especially  whom 
it  had  expelled  from  power. 

Let  us  illustrate  the  actual  position  of 
the  Juarez  government  by  a  supposititious 
case  which  will  be  intelligible  to  all  read¬ 
ers.  Suppose  that  the  Bourbon  govern¬ 
ment  of  Naples  had  been  running  a  long 
score  with  Great  Britain  for  debts  due  to 
British  subjects  under  nation.al  guaran¬ 
tees,  and  for  outrages  upon  other  British 
subjects  w'hich  the  Neapolitan  govern¬ 
ment  was  bound  to  redress,  but  did  not. 
Suppose  effort  after  efibrt  had  been  made 


at  arrangement  of  the  claims  by  any  kind 
of  amic.aV)le  compromise^ ;  that  conven¬ 
tions  had  been  made  and  never  kept, 
romises  given  w’hich  were  immediately 
roken.  Just  when  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  found  its  patience  utterly  exhausted, 
there  came  the  Garibaldian  revolution, 
which  drove  out  the  Bourbons  and  placed 
Victor  Emmanuel  on  their  throne.  Sup¬ 
pose,  further,  that  the  new  king,  instead 
of  having  a  powerful  army  of  his  own  .and 
large  resources,  succeeded  to  a  bankrupt 
state,  with  scarcely  a  regiment  of  decent 
organization.  What  would  be  his  po¬ 
sition  if  suddenly  called  upon  by  Eng¬ 
land  to  pay  up,  under  penalty  of  instant 
war,  all  the  debts,  and  make  compensa¬ 
tion  for  all  the  outrages  of  the  predeces¬ 
sors  whom  he  had  expelled  ?  Such  was 
exactly  the  position  of  the  Juarez  govern¬ 
ment  in  Mexico  about  the  nu<ldlo  of  1801. 
For  although  British  subjects  suffered  out¬ 
rage  during  Juarez’s  rule  at  that  very 
time,  yet  it  must  bo  always  borne  in  mind 
that,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  the 
Avrongs  to  redress  Avhich  the  intervention 
took  place  were  committed  by  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  Some  of  the  outrages  of  the  for¬ 
mer  class,  too,  Avere  perpetrated  by  Mar- 
uez  and  his  foIloAvers,  Avhom  Ortega,  the 
uarez  general,  AA’as  striving  to  crush  or 
capture.  At  the  same  time  it  is,  of 
course,  neither  necessary  nor  possible  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  society  Avas  tembly 
disorganized,  that  robberies  and  crimes  of 
violence  Avere  of  frequent  commission,  and 
Avere  alloAved  to  escape  too  often  unpun¬ 
ished,  and  that  in  such  instances  as  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Beale,  .an  Englishman,  and 
the  slmt  fired  (during  the  excitement  of  a 
popular  rejoicing)  at  the  French  minister, 
the  Mexican  government  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  any  prompt  steps  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  justice.  Perhaps  in  some 
of  these  instances  the  fact  that  diplomatic 
relations  had  been  previously  broken  off 
by  France  and  England  had  somctliing  to 
do  w'ith  the  carelessness  and  negligence 
of  the  Mexican  government.  J uarez,  per¬ 
haps,  consoled  himself  Avith  a  reflection 
like  that  contained  in  the  vulgar  old  prov¬ 
erb  which  declares  it  as  convenient  to  be 
hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb.  It  must 
be  owned,  too,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
usage  of  international  law,  it  is  not  easy 
clearly  to  define  the  precise  degree  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  should  be  visited  upon 
the  government  of  a  disorganized  coun¬ 
try  for  the  crimes  of  individual  subjects. 
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Bnt  we  mnst  not  be  nnclerstood  as  blam¬ 
ing  the  course  which  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  pursued  in  endeavoring  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  just  obligations  and  to 
exact  reparation  for  serious  wrongs.  On 
the  contrary,  we  entirely  approve  of  it. 
No  one  can  read  the  diplomatic  docu¬ 
ments  without  being  struck  by  the  calm¬ 
ness,  good  temper,  moderation,  and  scru¬ 
pulous  respect  for  the  national  rights  of 
Mexico  which  characterize  the  dispatches 
of  Earl  Russell.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment,  as  Earl  Russell  explained,  has  not 
usually  interfered  on  behalf  of  those  of  its 
subjects  who  choose  to  lend  money  to 
foreign  governments ;  but  the  government 
of  Juarez,  while  temporarily  established 
.at  Vera  Cruz,  had  concluded  an  arrange¬ 
ment  making  over  a  certain  portion  of  the 
customs  receipts  to  British  bondholders 
and  the  holders  of  what  were  called  the 
convention  bonds.  This  fact  unquestion¬ 
ably  raised  the  transaction  to  the  rank 
of  an  international  obligation  which  our 
government  was  fairly  entitled  to  enforce. 
In  regard  to  the  famous  robbery  of  the 
funds  deposited  for  security  at  the  house 
of  the  British  legation,  the  English  gov¬ 
ernment  could  not  be  expected  to  admit 
the  plea  that  tliat  robbery  was  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  predecessors  of  Juarez.  As 
we  have  said,  nearly  all  the  subjects  of 
complaint  were  furnished  by  Juarez’s  pre¬ 
decessors.  But  although  tliis  fact  consti¬ 
tuted  a  fair  plea  for  indulgence,  it  would 
form  no  ground  on  which  to  claim  remis¬ 
sion.  Tlie  party  which  succeeds  to  the 
advantages  of  rule  succeeds  also  to  its 
debts  and  drawbacks.  Great  Britain  was 
of  course  bound  to  deal  in  such  cases  ex¬ 
actly  as  if  one  government  had  always 
ruled  over  Mexico.  ISIorepver,  it  had 
been  the  constant  habit  of  Mexican  admin¬ 
istrations  to  endeavor  to  evade  obliga¬ 
tions  by  pleading  that  not  they  but  their 
predecessors  had  incurred  them.  We, 
therefore,  hold  that  England  had  a  strict 
right  to  enforce  her  claims.  But  in  plead¬ 
ing  for  Juarez  the  fact  that  he  was  called 
to  account  for  the  wrong-doings  of  his 
>redeccssors,  w'e  argue  not  that  he  should 
le  allowed  to  evade  all  responsibility,  but 
that  the  forcible  suppression  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  sul)jug.ation  of  his  coun¬ 
try  by  a  foreign  power,  because  the  gov¬ 
ernment  he  set  aside  had  left  debts  un¬ 
paid  and  wrongs  unrepaired,  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  crime  against  Mexico, 
and  an  outrage  against  civilization.  It  is 
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because  we  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
Groat  Britain  that  we  denounce  the  con¬ 
duct  of  France. 

In  an  evil  hour  for  itself  the.  Mexican 
government  took  a  step  which  seemed  as 
if  designed  to  impress  on  European  claim¬ 
ants  the  idea  that  deliberate  bad  faith 
was  to  be  its  system,  and  that  nothing 
but  sheer  force  could  exact  fair  dealing. 
It  is  known  to  our  readers  that  Mexico 
had  entered  into  arrangements  from  time 
to  time  to  pay  off  her  debts — the  British 
Bondholders’  debt,  the  Spanish  Conven¬ 
tion,  the  Anglo -Spanish  Convention,  the 
French  Convention,  the  American  Claims, 
etc.,  etc. — by  hypothecating  her  revenues, 
chiefly  the  tobacco  duties,  and  appropri.at- 
ing  a  percentage  of  the  customs  duties. 
The  result  of  those  arrangements  came 
practically  to  very  little.  But  in  July, 
1861,  the  ]Mexic.an  government  and  Con¬ 
gress  adopted  a  resolution  and  issued,  a 
decree,  taking  the  whole  product  of  the 
revenues  into  their  own  hands,  and  sus¬ 
pending  all  payments  assigned  to  foreign 
claimants  by  the  British,  French,  and 
Spanish  conventions.  It  was  this  step 
which  led  to  a  decisive  rupture.  The 
French  minister,  M.  de  Saligny,  broke  off 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Juarez 
government  at  once.  Sir  Charles  Wyke, 
our  representative,  entered  into  a  corre¬ 
spondence  in  which  he  severely  stigm.atized 
the  act  of  bad  faith,  and  declared  that 
Congress  had  made  a  free  gift  of  other 
people’s  property  to  the  government  of 
the  republic.  The  Mexican  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  replied  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  driven  on  by  dire  necessity; 
that  if  it  paid  foreign  debts  it  could  not 
meet  the  current  expenses  required  to 
maintam  order ;  that  postponing  a  pay¬ 
ment  was  not  refusing  to  pay ;  that  dehay 
was  not  robbery.  There  is  something 
ludicrous  and  yet  pitirul  in  the  language 
of  the  Mexican  minister.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  he  pleaded,  had  tried  every  expe¬ 
dient  before  laying  hands  on  the  money 
destined  for  foreign  payments.  Listen, 
ye  easy-going  European  statesmen, 'to  the 
following  account  of  the  extraordinary 
expedients  to  which  an  embarrassed  3Iex- 
ican  government  may  be  driven,  and  to 
the  astonishing  evidence  of  a  debtor’s 
integrity  and  good  faith  contained  in  the 
following  sentence:  “So  great,  indeed,” 
says  the  Mexican  minister,  “  was  their  re¬ 
spect  for  these  funds,  that  they  preferred 
to  sacrifice  their  obligations  to  Mexicans, 
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to  trample  nmler  foot  the  most  cherished 
principles  of  their  country,  nay,  even  to 
imprison  persons  of  the  highest  respecta- 
hihty  in  order  to  obtain  resources  from 
the  sums  paid  for  their  release,  rather 
than  touch  a  cent  of  the  assignments  des¬ 
tined  for  the  diplomatic  convention  and 
the  London  debt.”  Implacable  creditors, 
what  would  ye  more  ?  This  excellent 
government  had  luad  recourse  to  what  its 
minister  frankly  acknowledges  to  be  “  a 
hateful  expedient,”  and  yet  you  are  not 
satisfied!  Sir  Cliarles  Wyke  argued 
the  question  admirably  as  a  moral  philos¬ 
opher.  “  A  star^  ing  man,”  he  wrote, 
“  may  justify  in  his  own  eyes  the  fact  of 
his  stealing  a  loaf,  on  the  ground  that  ira- 
crious  necessity  impelled  him  thereto ; 
ut  such  an  argument  can  not,  in  a  moral 
mint  of  view,  justify  his  violation  of  the 
aw',  which  remains  as  positive  apart  from 
all  sentimentality  as  if  the  crime  had  not 
had  an  excuse.  If  he  was  actually  starv- 1 
ing,  he  should  first  have  asked  the  baker 
to  assuage  his  hunger.”  But  the  Mexi¬ 
can  minister  has  his  not  ineffective  reply, 
lie  entirely  demurs  to  the  illustration  of 
the  starving  man  and  the  baker.  “  If,  ” 
he  observes,  “  one  had  to  employ  a  simile 
to  qualify  the  conduct  of  government,  it 
w’ould  bo  rather  that  of  a  father  over¬ 
whelmed  with  debts,  who,  with  only  a 
small  sum  at  his  disposal,  scarcely  suf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  his  children,  employed 
it  in  the  purchase  of  bread  instead  of  the 
p.ayment  of  his  bills.”  And  ho  thus 
makes  a  touching  appeal  to  Sir  Charles 
Wyke’s  personal  feelings:  “Were  her 
Britannic  majesty’s  representative  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  w’ould  his  excellency  be 
eager  to  qualify  his  father’s  conduct  by 
the  name  of  spoliation  ?”  Xeed  we  say 
that  Sir  Charles  decline<l  giving  a  specific 
answer  to  so  embarrassing  and  personal  a 
question  ? 

In  truth,  the  Mexican  government  W’as 
dreadfully  hard  up.  It  was  as  embarrass¬ 
ed  as  Turkey  would  often  have  been  but  for 
British  protection  and  support.  It  ow'cd 
money  which  it  could  not  pay  at  the  time  : 
as  many  other  states  do  lilcewise.  No 
doubt  it  would,  if  it  could,  have  dropped 
payment  altogether,  even  as  Greece  aid. 
But  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  little  stern 
ju’essure  to  prove  that  we  were  in  earnest, 
and  then  a  little  time,  would  have  brought 
round  a  settlement.  ^  Had  Mexico  had 
only  England  to  deal  with,  the  matter 
would  probably  have  been  settled.  Sir 


Charles  Wyke  acted  throughout  with  the 
utmost  eonsideration,  but  at  the  s.ame  time 
Avith  a  just  and  becoming  decisiveness. 
The  American  minister,  Mr.  Corwin,  bears 
testimony  more  than  once  to  Sir  Charles 
Wyke’s  admirable  deportment,  his  deter¬ 
mination,  and  at  the  same  time  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  allow  every  fair  chance  to  embar¬ 
rassed  Mexico.  All  this  time,  too,  he  w.as 
being  goaded  along  by  English  merchants, 
and  others  resident  in  Mexico,  who,  anxious 
to  have  their  money,  and  rather  vague  in 
their  political  notions,  Avere  sending  him 
addresses,  in  which  they  urged  that  mere 
repayment  of  debts  ought  bv  no  me.ans 
to  satisfy  the  honor  of  England.  They 
did  not  clearly  explain  Avhat  terrible  satis¬ 
faction  they  w'ould  exact,  and  Sir  Charles 
dryly  evaded  their  demand  by  assuring 
them  (he  must  have  smiled  as  he  penned 
the  sentence)  that  he  did  not  mean  to  ask 
for  mere  repayment,  but  would  require 
interest  on  the  money  as  Avell.  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  deputations  were  addressing  Earl 
Russell  in  London,  and  Avere  receiving 
rather  impatiently  his  firm  and  statesman¬ 
like  assurances  that  England,  Avhile  pro¬ 
tecting  the  rights  of  her  subjects,  coidd 
not  possibly  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  a  foreign  nation  for  the  mere  s.ake  of 
collecting  the  debts  of  Englishmen.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  honor.able,  dignified, 
high  principled,  all  through,  than  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  British  gov'ernment.  Earl 
Russell  saAV  his  Avay  and  his  duty  with 
perfect  clearness.  English  merchants  and 
stockbrokers  are  not  expected  to  concern 
themselves  about  international  laAv  and 
political  conseqiiences.  And  no  doubt  it 
seemed  to  many  of  them  fair  enough  that 
if  Mexico  owed  money,  and  could  not  or* 
would  not  pay,  the  creditors  should  juet 
step  in  and  divide  the  bankrupt  territory 
among  themselves.  But  Earl  Russell  kept 
strictly  to  the  clear  path  of  statesmanlike 
duty  and  honor.  He  acknowledged  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  English  gov- 
emment  was  called  on  to  enforce  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  British  debts,  or  some  arrange¬ 
ment  Avhich  would  secure  it ;  and  he  read¬ 
ily  undertook  that  if  force  became  neces¬ 
sary  force  should  be  employed  to  that 
extent.  But  not  a  stop  further  would 
England  go.  She  would  cooperate  in  seiz-  \ 
ing  Mexican  custom  -  houses,  and  paying 
herself.  But  she  Avould  have  nothing  to 
do  with  upsetting  Mexican  governments 
or  imposing  any  European  system  on  the 
Mexican  people.  Indeed,  even  after  dijv 
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lomalic  relations  had  been  broken  oft’,  the  reasons,  no  doubt,  which  made  any  Ameri- 
En<?lish  government  held  out  indirectly  can  hand  in  the  transaction  jiecnliarly 
new  chances  of  arrangement.  A  new  objectionable.  The  oiler,  it  will  be  remem- 
“  convention  ”  was  proposed,  and  taken  bored,  was  nevertheless  made  tc  the  United 
up  by  the  Mexican  government;  but  re-  States,  and  declined  on  tiie  ground  that 
jected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Congress,  the  teder.al  gi>vernnient  thought  it  right 
Then  an  ultimatum  on  the  part  of  Great  to  pursue  its  ancient  policy  of  declining 
Britain  became  absolutely  necessary’.  alliance  with  European  jvjwers.  P' ranee 
Very  difterent  M  as  the  conduct  of  M’as  determined  that  under  no  circumstan- 
France.  Her  demeanor  seemed  inexpli-  ccs  should  any’ compromise  or  accommoda- 
cable  then  :  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  noM’.  tion  of  any  sort  take  place.  The  grand  ob- 
The  claims  of  I'rance  M’cre  trilling  M’hen  ject  M’as  to  get  into  motion  an  expedition 
compared  M'ith  those  of  England.  They’  of  some  kind.  Once  in  IMcxico  the  rest 
did  not  arise  in  precisely  the  same  M’ay.  M’onld  follow.  Because  it  is  noM’  perfectly 
Bonds  issued  by  the  Zuloaga  and  Mirarnon  ele.ar  and  indisputable  that  the  M’hole  of 
governments  had  been  sold  to  P’ rench  sul)-  the  ^Mexican  plot  M’as  arranged  by  France 
jects — it  is  said  from  sums  varying  from  before  ever  the  negotiations  for  a  con- 
one  half  per  cent,  to  four  or  five  per  cent. ;  vention  betM’een  Phigland,  PVance,  and 
and  M  ere  claimed  as  a  debt  of  the  rej)ub-  Spain  had  been  formally  opened.  Before 
lie  to  be  paid  in  full,  although  issued  at  a  the  convention  M’as  signed,  the  crown  of 
period  m  hen  the  liberal  government  M’as  a  prospective  ^Mexican  monarchy’  had  be<*n 
m  existence,  and  M’as  contending  against  tendered  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
the  self-constituted  dictatorship  M’e  have  Maximilian  of  Austria.  During  months 
named.  We  do  not  go  into  the  history  and  months  there  M’as  carried  on  by  the 
of  the  decker  loan — a  stockjobbing  trans-  PYench  government  a  policy  of  perfidy 
action  concluded  betM’een  a  person  who  was  the  like  of  M’hich  is  not  to  Ikj  found  in 
not  a  Ph-ench  subject  and  the«o^-<//san^go\’-  modern  diplomacy  since  the  p.artition  of 
ernment  of  Mexico.  We  do  not  care  to  Poland. 

dwell  upon  the  fact  that,  even  M’hile  P'rance  Early  in  the  progress  of  the  negotiations 
M’as  acknowledging  Mirarnon  as  President  for  an  allied  expedition,  suspicions  began 
of  ]Hexioo,  Juarez  M’as  being  held  respon-  to  be  felt  of  the  sincerity  of  one  of  the 
sible  for  the  debts  of  the  state.  It  is  not  parties.  The  United  States  government, 
our  object  here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  having  perhaps  certain  views  of  its  om  ii 
P’ rench  claims.  Lei  us  suppose  that  they  regarding  Mexico,  grew  terribly  uneasy. 
M’ere  fouiidled  on  justice,  and  calculated  Great  Britain,  having  no  view  M’hatever 
with  the  utmost  fairness;  that  Jules  P'.!-  save  the  .assertion  of  her  just  claims,  lK*g.an 
vre  and  his  supporters  cruelly  misrepre-  to  fear  that  one  of  her  colleagues  had 
sented  them  in  the  P'rench  Corps  Legis-  other  and  sinister  motives.  It  M’asfe.aretl  ^ 
latif ;  that  the  M’orld  has  been  entirely  mis-  that  advantage  M’ould  be  taken  of  the 
taken  M’ith  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  allied  expedition  to  do  that  M’hich  Great 
Jecker  loan  transactions.  P’or  the  present  Britain  ueclared  she  M’ould  never  do — to 
M’e  should  be  content  to  assume  that  Eng-  interfere  in  the  intern.al  aft'airs  of  Mexico, 
land  and  P'rance  started  on  equal  terms  and  convert  the  republic  into  a  monarchy, 
as  regarded  the  nature  of  their  claims,  al-  Of  course  Earl  Itussell  and  her  majesty’s 
though  not  as  reg.arded  the  extent.  Ilut  government  could  have  had  no‘’pei’sonal 
P’rance,  from  the  beginning,  set  herself  objection  to  Mexico  becoming  a  monarchy, 
against  any  accommodation.  She  demur-  In  all  probability  they’  wouhl  have  prefer¬ 
red  altogether  to  the  proposal  (afterwards  red  a  monarchy  there  to  a  republic.  But 
rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate)  that  they  M’ere  determinetl  that  the  Mexican  * 
the  United  States  should  undertake  to  people  should  be  left  to  settle  their  own 
pay  the  interest  on  the  debt,  receiving  affairs,  and  that  they  M’ould  not  sanction 
certain  securities  from  lilexico — a  sort  of  so  gross  an  outrage  upon  all  public  law  as 
arrangement  certainly^  not  novel  in  such  the  intrusion  of  a  European  force  to  de- 
transactions,  and  which  the  Pmglish  gov-  stroy  the  independence  of  the  Mexican 
ernment  was  not  unw’illing  to  consider  republic.  They  were  determined  that  no 
h.ad  it  been  brought  forM’ard  by  America,  share  in  such  a  scandal  should  rest  upon 
She  demurred  at  first  to  the  offer  being  the  name  of  England.  In  all  the  diplomatic 
made  to  the  United  States  to  takea  part  documents  issued  ft'om  our  P’oreign  Office 
in  the  allied  expedition,  seeing  obvious  at  the  time,  this  resolution  is  expressed 
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with  nil  iteration  the  most  persistent  and  were  obtained  by  the  United  States.  The 
unmistakable.  In  everv  dispatch  address-  American  minister  in  Madrid  asked  M. 
ed  to  Paris,  ^Iadrid,or\Vashinglon  it  is  de-  Calderon-Collantes  “  whether  it  was  true, 
dared  over  and  over  again  that  England  as  stated  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  al- 
wonld  liave  notliing  to  do  with  the  e.\pe-  lied  powers  intended  to  procure  the  con¬ 
dition  if  it  were  not  clearly  laid  down  in  vocation  of  a  kind  of  constitutional  con- 
the  beginning  that  the  expedition  should  venlion  in  Jlexico,  and  to  constitute  in 
not  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  this  way  a  new  government.”  M.  Calde- 
Mexico.  ] Jut  England  and  America  be-  ron  replied  “that  this  plan  had  been  dis- 
gan  to  snsjK'ct  one  of  the  parties,  and  to  cussed  by  the  three  powers,  but  that  it  had 
press  for  full  and  clear  explanations.  Mr.  been  dennitively  rejected.”  Tlie  Ameri- 
>Vilkie  Collins’s  Count  r  osco  says,  that  can  minister  assured  his  government  that 
whenever  Englishmen  sus2>ect  at  all,  they  the  explanations  he  had  received  removed 
are  certain  to  be  suspicious  in  the  wrong  all  dread  of  any  foreign  interference  in  the 
place.  This  happened  with  regard  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  Mexico.  Why  do  we 
Mexican  expedition.  England,  unfortu-  thus  refer  to  the  pledges  given  by  Spain, 
nately,  snsjieeted  the  wrong  party.  Her  seeing  that  Spain  has  not  broken  them  ? 
suspicions  fell  upon  Spain.  To  show  that  from  the  beginning  England 

'1  here  was  certainly  much  to  justify  the  expressed  a  dread  of  European  interfer- 
suspicion.  The  ancient  relations  of  Spain  ence  in  ilexican  government ;  that  this  fear 
with  ]Mexico,  and  their  comparatively  re-  was  the  subject  of  repeated  explanations 
cent  termination,  suggested  it.  The  mem-  and  demands  for  renewed  explanations  ; 
ory  of  the  St.  Domingo  anne.xation,  only  that  all  Europe  and  America  kne\v  of  these 
just  accomplished,  sustained  it.  England  pourparlers  y  that  all  Europe  and  Ameri- 
set  to  work  to  obtain  from  Sjtain  the  fullest  ca  knew  that  England  would  have  broken 
assurances  on  the  subject.  Sir  J.  Cramp-  off  from  the  convention  at  once,  if  she  be- 
ton,  our  minister  at  Madrid,  was  instruct-  lieved  that  either  of  her  colleagues  meant 
ed  to  apjily  to  Marshal  O’Donnell  on  the  to  do  that  which  she  dreaded  ;  and  that 
matter.  “  .Marshal  O’Donnell,”  writes  Sir  France,  having  determined  and  arranged 
J.  Crumpton,  on  September  24,  1801,  “  re-  to  do  that  very  thing,  listened  to  these 
newed  to  me  on  this  occasion  the  assur-  communications,  was  consulted  touching 
ances  he  had  formerly  given,that  Spain  had  the  probable  intentions  of  Sp.ain,  and  kept 
no  views  of  compiest  ujion  Mexico,  and  her  own  designs,  long  planned,  defiuitive- 
that  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  notion  ly  arranged,  a  pei  feet  secret, 
of  reestablishing  by  foreign  influence  a  lJut  the  French  government  did  more 
monarchical  form  of  government  in  that  than  this.  It  disclaimed  all  notion  on  its 
country,  or  otherwise  meddling  w’ith  the  own  part  of  forcible  interference.  M. 
internal  administration  of  its  government.”  Thouvcnel  observes  to  Earl  Cowley,  that 
aM.Calderon-Collantes,  the  Spanish  Foreign  if  the  Mexican  people  took  advantage  of 
Minister,  gave  similar  assurances.  lie  the  presence  of  the  allies  to  throw  off 
thought  the  allies  might  go  so  far  as  to  their  existing  govemment  and  form  a 
advise  the  ^Mexican  contending  parties  to  better  one,  he  did  not  see  why  such  a 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  come  to  an  under-  movement,  “  if  it  proved  to  be  decidedly 
st.anding  which  should  result  in  the  forma-  popular,”  should  be  objected  to  by  the 
tion  of  a  good  government.  Even  this  European  powers.  Of  course,  no  one 
seemed  susjucious  to  England ;  and  Sir  could  dispute  so  obvious  a  proposition. 
John  Crampton  therefore  asked  directly  But  M.  Thouvenel  emphatically  repudiat- 
whethcr  by  that  it  was  implied  that  the  ed  the  idea  of  any  forcible  interference. 
Spanish  government  would  exert  any  di-  Tliis  was  before  the  convention ;  and 
rect  influence — whether,  for  instance,  it  without  these  assurances  the  convention 
was  contemplated  to  continue  the  occupa-  would  never  have  been  framed.  While 
tion  of  any  of  the  Mexican  ports  until  the  expedition  was  on  its  way,  his  assur- 
such  a  government  should  be  constituted  ?  ances  became  stronger  and  stronger,  be- 
To  which  ]\I.  Calderon-Collantes  replied,  cause  the  suspicions  which  drew  them 
distinctly  and  unequivocally' :  “Certainly  forth  were  becoming  stronger  and  strong- 
not :  the  Spanish  occupation  would  be  er.  Previously  to  these  assurances,  tlie 
limited  to  what  was  necessary  for  obtain-  Emperor  of  the  French  had  offered  the 
ing  tlie  redress  of  wrongs  inflicted  upon  crown  of  Mexico  to  the  Austrian  Arch- 
Spanish  subjects.”  Similar  assurances  duke. 
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Before  comincf  to  M.  Thouvcnd’s  assur¬ 
ances  let  us  dispose  of  the  convention. 
This  document  was  signed  in  London  on  the 
31st  of  October,  1861.  The  object  of  the 
convention  was  “  to  demand  from  the 
Mexican  authorities  more  efficacious  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  persons  and  properties  of 
their  (the  allied  sovereigns’)  subjects,  as 
well  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  con¬ 
tracted  towards  their  majesties  by  tlie 
Republic  of  Mexico.”  We  invite  special 
attention  to  the  second  article  or  this 
convention,  to  W’hich  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  through  his  plenipotentiary, 
solemnly  pledged  himself.  “The  high 
contracting  parties  engage  not  to  seek  for 
themselves,  in  the  employment  of  the 
coercive  measures  contemplated  by  the 
present  convention,  any  acquisition  of 
territory  or  any  special  advantage,  and 
not  to  exercise  in  the  internal  atliiirs  of 
Mexico  any  influence  of  a  nature  to  prej¬ 
udice  the  right  of  the  Mexican  nation  to 
choose  and  to  constitute  freely  the  form 
of  its  government.”  Time  has  already 
shown  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
broke  through  the  clatise  of  this  article 
about  the  exercising  of  influence  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  Mexico — time  will  yet 
show  that  ho  played  false,  or  endeavored 
to  play  false,  to  the  other  about  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  territory  or  any  special  advan- 
t.age.  Had  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
been  an  inmate  of  Madame  de  Genlis’s 
Palace  of  Truth  at  the  time  when  this 
convention  was  signed,  he  must  have  pro¬ 
claimed  that  he  who  thus  pledged  him¬ 
self  openly  not  to  interfere  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  aflairs  of  Mexico,  had  already  pledged 
himself  privately  to  overthrow  the  IVIex- 
icaii  reptiblic,  and  had  already  entered 
into  negotiations  and  arrangements  for  the 
disposal  of  the  monarchy  which  he  had 
determined  to  found  upon  the  ruins  oi 
that  republic.  If  ever  a  suppressio  veri 
was  flagrant  this  surely  may  be  thus 
characterized.  The  English  government 
Avas  purposely  kept  in  ignorance  of  facts 
which  if  it  had  known  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  it  from  touching  the  draft  of  the 
convention — except  indeed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  te.aring  it  to  pieces.  And  it  w'as 
Kept  in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  alrtiough 
the  French  government  knew  that  Eng¬ 
land  had  been  demanding  explanations 
from  Spain  on  the  bare  assumption  that 
Spain  was  the  party  meditating  the  decep¬ 
tion. 

So  much  for  the  supprestsio  veri.  But 


Ave  have  to  deal  likewise  Avith  the  auy- 
gestio  J'alsi. 

It  Avas  not  long  before  many  symptoms 
made  their  appearance  Avhich  tended  to 
throAV  susjucion  upon  the  good  faith  of 
France.  The  conduct  of  Mexican  refu¬ 
gees  in  Paris,  the  conduct  in  particular 
of  the  notorious  General  Almonte,  gave 
strong  reasons  for  those  suspicions.  It 
Avas  j)atent  to  every  one  that  General 
Almonte  Avas  laboring  in  the  French 
capital  to  bring  about  a  foreign  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  interest  of  the  church 
party.  General  Almonte’s  friends  Averc 
CA’ery  Avhere  announcing  their  object 
and  bragging  of  its  success.  There  Avas 
something  about  the  demeanor  of  the 
French  government  Avhich  did  not  give 
a  very  explicit  denial  to  the  suspicions 
afloat,  or  to  the  broad  assertions  of  Al¬ 
monte’s  confederates.  Indeed,  very  early 
in  January  La  Patric  stated  that  the 
government  of  the  Tuileries  ANould  as¬ 
sume  the  initiative  in  olfering  the  croAvn  of 
Mexico  to  the  Austrian  Archduke  Maxi¬ 
milian.  We  all  knoAv  now  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  had  taken  that  initiative 
months  before  ;  but  nobody  in  England  or 
Spain  suspected  any  thing  of  the  kind  at 
that  time.  However,  as  the  subject  was 
stirring  up  some  interest  in  Paris,  Earl 
CoAA’ley  felt  bound  to  demand  some  expla¬ 
nation.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January, 
1862,  Earl  Cowley  wrote  to  Earl  Russell 
that  he  had  heard  from  many  quarters  that 
the  language  of  oflicers  going  into  the  re¬ 
enforcements  to  IMexico  implied  that  the 
ex|>cdition  w.as  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  Austrian  Archduke  on  the  throne,  and 
that  he  had  therefore  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  question  M.  Thouvenel  upon  the 
subject.  “I  inquired  of  M.  Thouvenel 
AA’hether  any  negotiation  hatl  beejj  pend¬ 
ing  between  this  government  and  that  of 
Austria  Avith  reference  to  the  Archduke 
Maximilian.  His  excellency  replied  in 
the  negative.”  Lord  Cowley  believed 
the  statement.  Did  M.  Thouvenel  make 
a  false  declaration  ?  Wo  must  ask  the 
undiplomatic  reader  not  to  rush  to  hasty 
conclusions,  or  to  Lake  broad  and  practi¬ 
cal  views  of  nice  political  distinctions. 
Recent  explanations  in  French  ministerial 
papers  have  cleared  np  the  little  mystery. 
The  government  of  Jb'ance  had  not  been 
carrying  on  any  negotiation  Avith  the 
government  of  Austria.  But  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Napoleon  had  been  carrying  on  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  tliQ  Austrian  Archduke. 
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Tlicrefore  M.  Tliouvenel  answered  Earl 
Cowley’s  question  in  the  negative,  .and 
kept  still  a  clear  conscience.  Had  M. 
Tliouvenel  been  asked :  “  Is  the  F rench 
government  engaged  in  negotiations  with 
any  body  on  the  subject?”  he  would  still 
have  answered  in  the  negative :  because 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  not  the  French 
government.  Had  Earl  Cowley  pressed 
the  cross-examination  further,  and  de¬ 
manded  whether  the  emperor  was  carry¬ 
ing  on  any  negotiations  of  the  kind,  then 
indeed  M.  Thouvenel  Avould  have  been 
hard  pressed.  Hut  we  have  too  high  an 
opinion  of  the  ex-minister’s  diplomatic  in¬ 
genuity  and  moral  courage,  to  doubt  that 
he  would  even  then  have  found  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer. 

The  United  States  government  had  a 
stronger  interest  in  objecting  to  French  or 
any  (but  American)  intervention  in  Mexi¬ 
can  affairs,  and  therefore  put  its  questions 
rather  more  keenly  than  England  did. 
In  September,  1861,  Mr.  D.ayton,  Ameri¬ 
can  minister  in  I’aris,  told  M.  Thouvenel 
that  the  United  States  felt  very  anxious 
that  the  Mexican  republic  should  remain 
an  inde|)cndent  power  on  the  American 
continent,  and  would  view  with  great 
anxiety  any  course  of  action  upon  the 
part  of  foreign  powers  which  looked  to  its 
extinction.  “  M.  Thouvenel  answered,” 
says  Mr.  Dayton,  “  somewhat  pointedly, 
that  so  far  as  he  could  judge  from  the 
])ast,  its  danger  of  extinction  had  been 
rather  frym  the  United  States  than  else¬ 
where.”  A  very  fair  retort  indeed,  to 
which  honestly  acknowledges  Mr.  Day- 
ton,  “  I  am  constrained  to  say  I  made  no 
very  satisfactory  reply.”  Still  ]\Ir.  Day- 
ton  was  not  going  to  be  j)Ut  off  with  a 
mere  tn  qnoque ;  and  therefore,  return¬ 
ing  boldly  to  the  charge,  he  told  IM. 
Thouvenef  that  his  question  “  was  now  of 
the  future,  not  of  the  past.”  "Whereupon 
M.  Thouvenel  assured  me  that  “  whatever 
England  and  France  might  do,  it  would 
be  done  in  reference  to  realizing  their 
money  debt  only.”  On  the  sixteenth  of 
October  Mr.  Dayton  again  applied  to  M. 
Thouvenel  for  an  explanation  on  the  same 
subject,  and  he  writes  to  Washington 
that  the  French  minister’s  statement  of 
the  purpose  of  the  expedition  “  was  full 
and  explicit.”  It  does  not  concern  us 
to  know  by  what  evasion  M.  Thouvenel 
hoodwinked  the  American  minister.  It 
is  not  of  any  importance  to  consider  how 
far  the  latter  may  by  simplicity,  a  want  of 


keenness,  or  any  other  intellectual  defect, 
have  been  an  unconscious  auxiliary  to  his 
own  deception.  We  are  estimating  now 
the  conduct  of  the  French  government; 
and  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the 
American  minister  came  to  ask  whether 
France  had  a  certain  purpose  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  that  M.  Thouvenel  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  that  she  had  no  such  pur¬ 
pose  ;  that  the  American  minister  went 
away  satisfied  ;  and  that  France  had  all 
the  time  a  fixed  policy  and  determination 
in  the  very  purjiose  wdiich  jM.  Thouvenel 
disavowed.  But  this  was  not  all.  We 
are  enabled  to  judge  more  precisely  of 
31.  Thouvenel’s  disavowals.  Tlie  rumors 
of  intrigue  against  3Iexico  continued  to 
grow  strong  despite  all  oflicial  disclaim¬ 
ers.  On  the  third  of  3Iarch,  1862,  3Ir. 
Seward  wrote  to  Mr.  Dayton  rcfjuesting 
him  to  seek  a  fresh  and  clear  explanation 
from  the  French  minister.  We  invite  at¬ 
tention  to  the  first  sentence  of  this  dis¬ 
patch,  as  showing  precisely  the  point  on 
which  the  explanation  was  to  be  sought. 
“  We  oibserve,”  says  3Ir.  Seward,  “indi¬ 
cations  of  a  growing  opinion  in  Europe 
that  the  demonstrations  which  are  being 
made  by  French,  English,  and  Spanish 
forces  .against  3Iexico  are  likely  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  a  revolution  in  that  country 
which  w’ill  bring  in  a  monarchical  govern¬ 
ment  there,  in  which  the  crown  will  be 
assumed  by  some  foreign  prince.”  Now 
here  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  question 
on  which  the  United  States  desired  some 
information.  Tliere  is  no  room  for  mis¬ 
conception.  31.  Thouvenel  having  read 
that  sentence  could  have  no  doubt  al)Out 
the  point  on  which  ho  was  invited  to 
give  an  assurance.  Of  course  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  decline  giving  any  an¬ 
swer;  to  declare  that  in  conducting  her 
foreign  policy  France  did  not  consult  tlie 
United  States,  and  did  not  feel  bound  to 
enter  into  any  explanation.  This  would 
have  been  fair,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  unreasonable,  for  the  United  States 
had  officially  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  nuatter,  and  no  right  to  ask  for  any  as¬ 
surances.  Had  31.  Thouvenel  taken  that 
high  position,  which  he  might  have  done 
temperately  and  jiolitely,  we  should  all 
robably  have  admired  his  conduit.  But 
e  did  not.  He  read  the  dispatch,  or 
heard  it  road.  He  received  a  copy  of  it. 
He  replied  “that  France  could  do  no 
more  than  she  had  already  dune,  and  that 
was  to  reassure  us  of  her  purpose  not  to 
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intprfore  in  any  way  with  the  internal 
government  of  Mexico;  that  their  sole 
purpose  wa.s  to  obtain  payment  of  their 
claims  and  reparation  for  the  wrongs  and 
injuries  done  to  them.”  .  Wlicreu|)on  Mr. 
Dayton  went  away  contented,  informing 
M.  Thouvenel  that  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States  would  repose  entire  confi¬ 
dence  in  these  assurances. 

Now  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  us 
to  state  that  we  are  not  viewing  this 
question  as  one  between  France  and 
America.  W e  are  entirely  free  from  any 
regret  for  tbe  occupation  of  Mexico,  so 
far  as  the  desires  of  the  United  States 
are  concerned.  And  if  the  Mexican  re¬ 
public  is  to  be  extinguished  at  all,  we 
think  it  on  the  whole  rather  better  that  it 
should  be  extinguished  by  one  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers.  But  w’e  are  now  criticis¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  French  dijilomacy  in 
regard  to  the  Mexican  expedition.  We 
see  that  there  were  two  great  powers  op¬ 
posed  from  the  beginning  to  any  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  independence  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  republic.  England  from  motives  mere¬ 
ly  statesmanlike  and  conscientious,  the 
United  States  from  feelings  undeniably 
self-interested,  tvere  steadfastly  antago¬ 
nistic  to  any  step  which  threatened  to 
st.amp  out  the  independence  of  that  nation. 
The  French  government  having  long  de¬ 
termined  to  take  that  very  step,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  convincing  England  and  America 
alike  that  nothing  could  be  further  from 
its  intention.  We  do  not  care  to  weigh 
the  precise  words  in  which  the  deception 
was  sustained.  It  may  be  that  even  the 
most  distinct  of  M.  Thouvenel’s  assur¬ 
ances  was  so  frametl  as  to  leave  some  tiny 
loophole  open  through  which  the  French 
minister's  honor  and  conscience  might  es¬ 
cape  from  the  responsibility  of  a  direct 
and  coarse  falsehood.  It  may  bo  that  an 
acute  Old  Bailey  advocate,  accustomed  to 
deal  with  shntHing  witnesses,  might  have 
detected  the  reservation  which  Earl  Cow¬ 
ley  and  3Ir.  Dayton  failed  to  discover  ; 
and  might  have,  shaped  his  questions  so 
as  to  place  the  minister  in  that  position 
where  mere  equivocation  would  no  longer 
avail.  But  we  must  not  blame  Earl  Cow¬ 
ley  and  Mr.  Dayton  because  they  were 
not  Old  Bailey  advocates,  and  because  they 
supposed  that  M.  Thouvenel  really  meant 
that  which  his  words  gave  out.  They 
did  not  expect  evasion,  and  they  asked 
plain  questions  having  an  obvious  meaning. 
They  received  answers  ai)parently  as  plain. 
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and  conveying  apparently  as  distinct  a 
meaning.  We  all  now  sec  that  the  an¬ 
swers  did  not  moan  what  they  professed 
to  mean,  but  something  quite  diflercnt. 
We  all  |H*rceivo  that  they  ke|)t  back  some- 
I  thing  which  if  stated  would  have  altered 
their  entire  character.  They  were  meant 
to  satisfy,  and  they  did  satisfy.  M.  Thou¬ 
venel  wished  to  send  the  British  and  the 
American  ministers  away  with  the  belief 
that  France  merely  intended  to  send  an 
expedition  to  ^Mexico  to  recover  certain 
sums  of  money,  and  otherwise  to  le.ave 
Mexico  .as  she  found  it.  M.  Thouvenel 
knew  all  the  time  that  the  expedition 
was  to  march  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  to  crush  the  government,  to  cut 
the  army  to  pieces,  to  take  the  cnpital 
and  all  the  great  towns,  to  subvert  the  re¬ 
public  and  to  found  a  monarchy.  This 
Wiis  what  he  knew  while  he  was  giving 
the  answers  we  have  quoted  above.  Wo 
forbear  comment  upon  di|)lomacy  of  this 
kind.  Even  Talleyrand  did  not  contend 
that  words  were  given  to  convey  ideas  the 
very  opposite  of  those  which  the  speaker 
hi<les  in  his  bosom. 

Meanwhile  the  expedition  had  sailed.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  English  share 
of  it  was  but  small — one  line  of  battle  ship, 
two  frig.ates,  and  seven  hundred  supernu¬ 
merary  marines.  The  French  force  com¬ 
prised  .about  twenty  -  five  hundred  men ; 
the  Spanish  had  .about  six  thousand  of 
all  arms.  An  incident  took  pl.ace  in 
the  very  outset  which  occasioned  some 
little  disputation.  The  Spanish  expedi¬ 
tion  left  Cuba  before  the  arrival  of  the 
French  and  English  vessels,  and  taking 
time  bv  the  forelock  made  haste  to  occuj)y 
Vera  Oruz.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of 
Decemlx'r,  1861,  the  commander  of  the 
Spanish  expedition  issued  a  proclamation 
in  which  he  announced  that  he  had  com¬ 
menced  operations  by  occupying  the  town 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  fortress  of  San  J  uan 
Ulloa — a  castle  standing  on  a  rocky  island 
in  the  harbor.  This,  however,  was  not 
l)roclaimed  as  a  measure  of  war,  but 
simply  as  a  step  necessary  to  secure  the 
collection  of  llte  customs  percentage  to 
w'hich  the  allies  considered  themselves 
entitled.  The  precipitancy  of  the  step, 
though  afterwards  explained,  made  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  uneasy.  France  evident¬ 
ly  could  not  believe  that  her  allies  were 
a  whit  more  sincere  than  herself,  and 
therefore  persisted  in  regarding  every 
movement  as  the  hrst  step  in  a  policy 
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of  Bcllish  Bchomos  and  a<;2rrandizement.  Swiss  house  of  .Tccker  and  Co.,  in  Mexico, 
Theixjfore  the  Emperor  of  tlie  F rench  made  lent  them  750,000  dollars,  and  received  in 
this  occurrence  a  ^)retext  for  sending  out  return  for  the  advance  Ijonds  to  be  pay- 
a  reenforcement  of  four  or  five  thousand  able  at  some  future  period,  to  the  amount 
French  troops.  Earl  llussell  did  not  like  of  15,000,000  dollars.  Shortly  after  this 
this,  and  said  so:  repeating  his  declaration  outrageous  proceeding,  Miramon  was  up- 
that  England  would  dispatch  no  more  set,  and  succeeded  by  his  riv.al  Juarez, 
troops  than  the  marines  she  had  sent  in  the  who  was  then  called  on  by  M.  Jecker, 
beginning.  Wo  notice  this  fact  in  par-  who  was  under  French  protection,  to  pay 
ticular  because  it  led  to  fresh  discussions  the  above-named  enormous  sum,  on  the 
nlmut  the  policy  of  the  allies,  and  fresh  plea  that  one  government  must  be  held 
assurances  on  all  hands  that  the  strict  responsible  for  the  acts  and  obligations  of 
terms  of  the  London  convention  w’ould  the  other.  Juarez  refused  to  do  so,  and 
not  bo  overstepped.  Judging  from  the  in  this  resolution  was  8Uj)j)orted  by  the 
general  contents  of  the  parliamentary  opinion  of  all  imjiartial  people  in  Mexico, 
papers,  it  would  seem  as  if  M.  Thoiiveuel  I  nave  always  understood  that  his  govem- 
li.ad  at  least  once  a  day  to  repe.at  his  pledge  merit  was  willing  to  repay  the  original 
that  the  French  government  did  not  in-  sum  lent  of  750,000  dollars,  with  five  per 
tend  to  interfere  in  the  internal  aflTairs  of  cent,  interest  thereon  ;  but  repudiated  the 
Mexico.  He  protested  far  too  much.  We  idea  of  their  being  liable  for  the  15,000,000 
must  say,  however,  that  at  this  stage  of  dollars.”  Of  course,  such  men  as  Sir 
tire  business  no  one  seems  to  have  attached  Charles  Wyke  and  (leneril  Prim  could 
any  greater  weight  to  the  protestations  j  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  transaction  of 
than  Jove  docs  to  the  perjuries  of  lovers,  i  this  kind.  They  proposed  that  the  Mexi- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  and  Span-  j  can  government  should  be  called  upon  at 
ish  governments  seem  to  have  jilaccd  en- :  once  to  pay  up  or  guarantee  .all  fair  claims 
tire  confidence  in  each  other’s  assurances,  j  which  should  be  certified  by  a  commission, 
]>ut  with  the  expeditionary  forces  all  and  to  make  rejiaration  for  outrages.  Sir 
harmony  soon  ceased.  Th.at  diirerence  of  j  Charles  Wyke  complained  that  the  French 
opinion  quickly  began  to  manifest  itself  i  demand  could  only  lead  to  war,  as  no  na- 
which  was  absolutely  inevitable  when  the  tion  on  the  earth  could  be  expected  to 
object  of  one  of  the  .allies  was  so  entirely  j  accede  to  it.  Of  course  the  P’ rench  gov- 
dilibrcnt  from  that  of  the  others.  In  the  ernment  knew  this  very  well.  France  was 
first  |)lace,  the  pecuniary  claims  put  for-  quite  determined  to  have  war,  and  nothing 
ward  by  Franco  were  so  gross  and  ludi-  >  but  w’ar,  at  any  price, 
crous  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  other  I  But  there  arose  even  more  serious  dif- 

])Owers  could  not  support  them.  Our  '  ferences  than  these.  The  purport  of  the 
l>lcnipotentiary  was  Sir  Charles  Wyke:!  French  exf»edition  began  to  thrust  itself 
France  was  represented  by  Count  de  Sa-  glaringly  forward.  There  appeared  in 
ligny  and  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere :  Mexico,  in  the  French  camp,  under  the 
on  the  part  of  Spain  a  brave,  distinguished,  j)rotection  of  the  French  flag,  men  whose 
and  honorable  soldier.  General  Prim,  act-  very  presence  on  the  soil  was  a  declaration 
ed  as  commander  in  chief  and  plenipoten-J  of  war.  Gener.al  Almonte,  recognized  as 
.iary.  The  French  commissioners  pro-'*' the  head  of  the  reactionary  party,  m<ado 
posed  to  claim  on  behalf  of  Franco  a  |  his  .appearance  under  French  protection, 
round  sum  of  12,000,000  dollars,  without  and  began  from  his  shelter  to  issue  proc- 
details  or  items  ;  Count  de  Saligny  stilting  '  lamations  calling  upon  the  Mexicans  to 
t  hat  he  had  not  examined  into  these  claims,  i  overthrow  the  government  of  President 
;w  it  would  take  him  a  twelvemonth  to  do  .  Juarez.  More  than  that,  men  w'hose  per- 
60,  but  that  ho  considered  the  sum  he  h.ad  '  sonal  character  (unlike  tliat  of  Almonte) 
meiilioncd  as  “  an  approximation  to  their  j  w.as  odious  in  the  eyes  of  Mexico;  men 
value  bv  a  million  or  two,  more  or  less.”  I  whose  names,  like  that  of  Padre  Mir.anda, 
Next  they  demanded  on  .account  of  the  I  (.as  referred  to  by  Sir  Charles  Wyke,) 
Jecker  loan,16,000,000  dollars.  This  trans-  “  recalled  some  of  the  worst  scenes  of  a 
action  is  thus  described  by  Sir  Charles  civil  war  which  h.as  proved  a  disgrace  to 
Wyke  in  a  few  'lithy  w'ords  contained  in  the  civilization  of  the  present  century.” 
one  of  his  di-^patches  to  Earl  Bussell:  These  men  began  to  show  themselves 
“When  the  ^liiamon  government  w'ere  openly  and  vauntingly  in  Mexico,  pro- 
on  tlieir  last  legs  and  totally  penniless,  the  claiming  that  they  had  come  to  upset  the 
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Juarez  government,  and  bragging  that 
they  were  sent  there  to  do  so  by  the  ex- 

fress  command  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
'rench.  Nay,  Miramon  himself,  the  ex- 
President,  landed  in  the  country.  The 
English  admiral  indignantly  declared  that 
.  he  would  arrest  this  man  as  a  robber,  on 
account  of  the  plunder  of  the  British  Le¬ 
gation.  The  French  representatives  pro¬ 
tested  ;  but  the  English  officer  did  actu.ally 
go  so  far  as  to  expel  Miramon  from  Vera 
Cruz,  and  send  him  back  to  Cuba.  Al¬ 
monte  was  meanwhile  going  about  under 
the  escort  of  French  troops,  issuing  his 

1  proclamations,  and  telling  even  General 
'^rim  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
had  sent  him  to  establish  a  monarchy  in 
Mexico.  The  English  and  Spanish  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  were  indignant;  even  Earl 
ilussell  at  home,  when  he  heard  of  the 
transaction,  departed  from  his  accustom¬ 
ed  composure,  and  expressed  warmly  his 
suqprise  and  anger.  Let  any  reader  calm¬ 
ly  think  over  the  situ.ation.  The  allies 
had  gone  out  simply  to  recover  pecuniary 
claims  from  the  government  of  Juarez, 
and  specially  pledged  against  any  inter¬ 
ference  in  Mexican  affairs.  At  every  step 
in  the  transaction  we  find  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  in  Mexico  reiterating  the  pledge. 
We  find  that  the  great  difficulty  which 
they  exjpcrienced  in  approaching  a  pacific 
arrangement  was  because  of  the  suspicion 
of  the  Mexicans  that  they  came  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  monarchy.  We  find  Sir  Charles 
Wyke  and  General  Prim  again  and  again 
publicly  proclaiming  that  such  a  suspicion 
was  unfounded  and  unjust.  Suddenly 
there  appear  in  the  French  camp,  under 
French  protection,  the  beaten  and  banish¬ 
ed  enemies  of  the  Mexican  government, 
and  they  issue  revolutionary  proclama¬ 
tions,  and  they  announce  that  they  have 
come  to  found  a  monarchy  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  What  could 
the  pacific  declarations  of  England  and 
Spain  apjiear  under  such  circumstances, 
but  (to  adopt  the  words  of  the  English 
Commodore  Dunlop)  “bitter  and  unwor¬ 
thy  sarcasm?”  Or  course  General  Prim 
and  Sir  Charles  Wyke  remonstrated 
against  the  protection  accorded  to  Al¬ 
monte  and  his  colleagues.  They  were  an¬ 
swered  th.at  express  orders  had  been  given 
by  tlie  Emperor  of  the  French  to  protect 
Almonte.  From  that  moment  it  became 
evident  that  there  could  be  no  further  co-* 
operation-  The  whole  plot  was  out.  The 
alliance  might  drag  on  fur  a  little ;  might 
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be  broken  up  by  some  other  ostensible 
cause ;  but  there  .vas  virtually  an  end  to 
it  when  the  English  and  French  plenipo- 
tenti-aries  had  their  eyes  fullv  opened  at 
last  to  the  long  -  meditated,  long -denied 
designs  of  France.  General  Prim  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  friend  in  Europe,  which  found 
its  w.ay  into  print,  and  was  indeed  pub¬ 
lished  in  every  newspaper  in  the  world, 
except  the  French  journals,  wherein  he 
expressed  in  undiplomatic  but  soldierly 
terms  his  disgust  and  contempt  for  the 
whole  transaction. 

We  must  do  justice  to  the  French  rep¬ 
resentatives.  We  do  not  believe  they 
were  privy  to  the  ultimate  design  of  the 
French  government.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  two  French  gentlemen 
of  character  could  have  joined  in  the  as¬ 
surances  which  Sir  Charles  Wyke  and 
General  Prim  had  so  often  addressed  to 
the  Mexican  government  if  they  knew 
that  France  intended  all  the  time  to  com¬ 
mit  the  very  treason  which  they  and  their 
colleagues  were  so  explicitly  and  warmly 
disavowing. 

A  reactionary  leader.  General  Robles, 
made  an  effort  to  join  the  Almonte  jiarty. 
lie  had  been  arrested  by  the  Mexican 
government,  banished  from  the  capital, 
and  conliin*d  on  parole  to  a  small  town, 
lie  broke  his  parole  .and  escaped.  Before 
he  could  reach  the  other  conspirators,  ho 
w.as  again  captured,  and  sentenced  to  bo 
shot.  General  Prim  and  Sir  Charles 
Wyke  made  an  effort  to  save  him,  an<l 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Mexican  min¬ 
isters  to  order  the  suspension  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  But  the  courier  bearing  the  re¬ 
prieve  lost  his  way,  and  arrived  too  late. 
General  Robles  was  shot.  In  no  country 
in  the  world  would  his  political  offenses 
have  met  with  any  slighter  punishment ; 
but  the  Emperor  Napoleon  proclaimed 
the  execution  a  murder,  (the  emperor  of 
the  2d  December !)  and  gave  it  as  a  new 
reason  for  lending  his  support  to  the  proj¬ 
ects  of  Almonte.  ]\Ieanwhile  Marquez 
(“  the  infamous  Marquez,”  Sir.  C.  Wyke 
calls  him)  made  his  appearance  in  arms 
with  about  two  thousand  men,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  join  Padre  Miranda  and  the  other 
persons  who  were  issuing  their  revolution¬ 
ary  proclamations  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  flag. 

General  Doblado  was  then  ^Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  President  Juarez.  Do¬ 
blado  was  described  by  all  parties  as  an 
able,  influential,  and  moderate  man.  The 
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llritish  and  Sp.anish  plenipotentiarieR 
thought  highly  of  him.  He  was  invited 
to  meet  General  Prim  on  behalf  of  the 
allies  at  Soledad,  a  em.all  village  about 
thirty  miles  from  Vera  Cruz,  to  discuss 
some  possible  arrangement,  and  “to  re¬ 
ceive  such  explanations  as  may  tend  to 
disperse  the  injurious  doubts  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  high  powers  who  signed  the 
convention  of  October  Slat,  1861.”  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  meeting 
took  place  on  the  19th  February,  1862. 
The  conference  was  satisfactory.  General 
l*rim  repeated  all  the  familiar  assurances 
(on  his  part  quite  sincere)  that  the  allies 
did  not  mean  to  upset  or  interfere  with  the 
government.  It  was  agreed  that  the  al¬ 
lies  should  recognize  the  Alexican  gov¬ 
ernment,  should  be  allowed  to  occupy 
certain  towns  as  healthful  and  convenient 
garrisons,  and  that  a  further  conference 
should  take  place  at  Orizaba  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  finally  coming  to  terms.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  conditions  that  if  the  further 
negotiations  should  fail  to  come  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  issue,  and  should  be  broken  off, 
the  troops  of  the  allies  were  at  once  to 
fall  back  from  the  places  which  they  had 
been  allowed  conditionally  to  occupy,  and 
hostilities  would  then  of  course  have  to 
commence.  But  the  English  and  French 
plenipotentiaries,  ns  well  as  General  I)o- 
blado,  entertained  a  confident  hope  that 
the  negotiations  at  Orizaba  would  render 
all  hostile  proceedings  unnecessary. 

The  English  and  Spanish  governments, 
anxious  for  peace,  approved  of  the  prelim¬ 
inary  convention  of  Soledad.  The  French 
government,  determined  on  war  and  con¬ 
quest,  disapproved  of  it,  and  deprived  of 
his  ])ower  as  a  plenipotentiary  the  French 
representative,  Vice-Admiral  Jurien  de  la 
Grjiviere,  who  had  assented  to  it.  The 
voice  of  the  French  emperor  was  still, 
like  that  of  Milton’s  fiend,  for  open  war — 
of  wiles  more  inexpert  he  boasted  not. 

The  alliance  was  very  soon  brought  to 
a  formal  conclusion.  The  English  and 
Spanish  plenipotentiaries  considered  it 
nece.ssary  to  have  a  decisive  conference 
with  their  colleagues,  and  accordingly 
a  meeting  took  place  at  Orizaba  on  the 
9th  of  April.  The  conference  was  rather 
warm,  and  sometimes  even  a  little  person¬ 
al.  General  I’rira  and  Sir  Charles  Wyke 
urged  that  the  conduct  of  the  French 
representatives  was  an  infraction  of  the 
terms  of  the  convention  of  London. 
Count  de  Saligny  declared  that  the  Mexi- 
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can  government  had  heaped  so  many 
fresh  grievances  on  French  subjects  that 
he  could  treat  no  longer  with  that  govern¬ 
ment,  and  would  be  content  with  nothing 
less  than  a  march  upon  the  capital.  Sir 
Charles  Wyke  was  surprised  that  he 
should  not  have  heard  of  the  fresh  griev¬ 
ances  ;  to  which  M.  de  Saligny  rejoined 
that  French  subjects  did  not  usually  go  to 
a  British  plenipotentiary  to  make  known 
their  complaints.  Sir  Charles  Wyke  po¬ 
litely  pressing  for  a  little  information 
touching  the  nature  of  the  fresh  griev¬ 
ances,  the  French  minister  intimated  that 
he  intended  to  report  to  his  own  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  subject,  and  to  nobody  else. 
Finally,  the  English  and  Spanish  commis¬ 
sioners  declared  that  if  their  colleagues  of 
France  persisted  in  protecting  the  Mexi¬ 
can  conspirators  in  refusing  to  take  part 
in  the  conferences  arranged  to  be  held  at 
Orizaba,  and  in  declining  to  tre.at  further 
with  the  Mexican  government,  the  troops 
of  England  and  Spain  must  be  with¬ 
drawn,  as  the  action  of  the  Fi'cnch  was  a 
violation  of  the  convention  of  London. 
The  decisive  step  was  soon  taken.  Gen¬ 
eral  Prim  and  Sir  Ch.arles  Wyke  left  Mexi¬ 
co,  the  English  and  Spanish  forces  returned 
to  their  respective  homes,  and  the  alliance 
was  at  an  end. 

France  had  thus  gained  all  her  objects 
in  regular  order.  An  invading  expedition 
of  her  own  would  have  been  all  bnt  im¬ 
possible  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Spain,  and  the  United  States.  The 
object  was  to  get  up  an  expedition  which 
should  start  under  apparently  fair  colors 
and  with  unexceptionable  cooperation,  and 
which  should  then  at  a  conveiiient  mo¬ 
ment  shake  off  the  cooperation,  and  under 
the  pretext  that  the  honor  of  France  for¬ 
bade  a  retreat,  go  its  way  alone.  No  im¬ 
partial  man  who  studies  the  history  of 
the  expedition  can  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  de¬ 
signed  from  the  very  beginning  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  allies,  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  England  and  Sp.ain.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  that  in  dispatching  his  Mex- 
tcan  emissaries  to  Vera  Cruz  he  was  taking 
a  step  M’hich  England  at  least  could  not 
sanction.  He  did  not  wish  her  to  sanc¬ 
tion  it.  He  got  rid  of  her  cooj)eration 
just  at  the  point  when  it  ceased  to  be  a 
convenience  and  would  have  become  an 
embarrassment.  The  period  had  come 
when  Franco  must  either  retreat  or  open¬ 
ly  assume  the  policy  of  invasion  and  con- 
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qnest.  The  dispute  between  the  allies, 
deliberately  provoked  and  rendered  nec¬ 
essary  by  France,  afforded  a  decent  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  French  intervention  to 
emerge  into  the  light  and  assume  its  true 
character. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  easily  told.  Its 
details  woidd  scarcely  interest  b^nglish 
readers.  It  is  the  narrative  of  an  invasion 
pursued  with  remorseless  determination, 
and  culminating,  as  every  one  knew  that 
it  must,  in  success.  Immediately  after 
the  break-up  of  the  alliance  the  French 
commenced  their  march  upon  ]\lexico. 
The  world  avas  led  to  expect  that  it  would 
bo  a  mere  military  promenade — that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  Mexicans  were  either 
totally  indifferent  to,  or  absolutely  in  favor 
of,  the  intervention  —  and  that  the  few 
who  objected  to  it  had  neither  the  8})irit 
nor  the  strength  to  resist.  Hut  even  the 
im]>eriali8t8  of  Paris  had  soon  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  they  were  mi8t.aken.  After 
some  unimportant  skirmishes  and  success¬ 
es,  the  news  one  day  startled  Europe  that 
the  French,  under  General  Lorencez,  had 
been  defeated  before  Puebla.  This  intel¬ 
ligence  astonished  Europe,  as  it  really  as¬ 
tonished  the  Mexicans  themselves.  Hut 
it  was  undoubtedly  true.  On  the  5th  of 
Jfay  the  ^lexican  General  Zaragoza  drove 
back  the  French  from  Puebla  with  terri¬ 
ble  slaughter,  and  after  a  most  obstinate 
struggle.  This  was  the  more  unpleasant 
as  the  proteffi  of  F ranee,  the  notorious 
Padre  iSfiranda,  had  been  issuing  a  sort 
of  circular  or  proclamation,  announcing 
that  Puebla  was  to  be  taken  that  very 
day.  Provoking  as  it  was,  it  had  to  be 
borne :  Lorencez  did  not  take  Puebla,  and 
was  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  keep  him¬ 
self  and  his  forces  from  being  taken  in¬ 
stead.  Hut  the  .Mexicans  could  not  de¬ 
rive  any  practical  benefit  from  their  suc¬ 
cess.  General  Lorencez  held  his  own : 
not  strong  enough  to  attack,  too  strong 
to  be  attacked.  Then  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  saw  that  the  struggle  was  to  l»e 
a  reality,  not  a  military  exhibition  like 
those  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  it  made 
arrangements  accordingly.  In  September 
General  Forey  with  a  large  force  landed 
at  Vera  Cruz.  General,  now  Marshal, 
Forey  was  the  man  for  the  situation.  He 
was  one  of  the  experts  of  the  December 
coupcTitat  ^  he  knew  all  the  arts  by  w'hicji 
republican  populations  may  be  induced  to 
accept  an  imperial  system.  He  marched 
on  Puebla,  and  he  took  the  city  about  a 
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year  after  Lorenccz’e  failure.  Nobody 
can  have  forgotten  the  events  which  bo- 
longed  to  the  taking  of  Puebla.  The  des- 
])erate  courage  of  its  ISIcxican  defenders 
went  far  to  redeem  in  European  eyes  the 
many  faults  of  their  national  character. 
They  defended  their  city  inch  by  inch. 
They  piled  barricades  in  the  streets,  and 
fought  behind  them  until  the  ground  was 
heaped  with  their  dead.  They  converted 
each  of  the  square  blocks  of  houses  which 
compose  the  city  into  a  separate  fortress, 
and  defended  it  until  it  fell  and  buried 
them  in  its  ruins.  The  French  W'ere  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  take  some  of  these  blocks, 
and  therefore  blew  them  up,  defenders 
and  all.  Some  of  them  were  blown  u})by 
the  desperate  defenders  themselves.  The 
French  suffered  frightfully,  but  fought,  of 
course,  with  indomitable  courage.  Indeed, 
General  Forey  attacked  the  city  as  one 
who  knew  that  all  a  French  soldier  could 
prize  depended  upon  his  success.  Ho 
knew’  that  he  must  succeed  —  that  he 
coulil  never  face  his  imperial  master  with 
the  news  that  the  French  troops  had  been 
again  defeated.  We  render  full  credit  to 
tfie  determined  bravery  of  the  French 
assaults.  No  higher  tu’aise  can  be  given 
than  to  say  that  the  French  displayed  as 
obstinate  a  courage  in  the  attack  as  the 
Mexicans  did  in  the  defense.  At  last 
Puebla  fell.  General  Forey’s  dispatches 
are  singular  documents.  It  had  been 
arranged  from  the  very  beginning  that 
France  must  accept  the  fiction  of  a  Mex¬ 
ico  enslaved  by  a  few  desperadoes,  and 
panting  for  a  French  deliverer.  General 
Forey  adhered  to  this  ple.'ising  little  fiction 
through  all  difficulties.  He  never  for  one 
moment  abandoned  it.  He  described 
Puebla  as  defended  not  by  Mexicans  but 
by  the  scum  of  other  nations  and  armies, 
who,  having  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
struggle,  were  fighting  for  tlie  mere  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  thing.  Ho  depicted  Puebla 
as  a  city  devoted  to  France,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  in  the  possession  of  a  gang  of  out¬ 
casts  from  America,  Spain,  Italy,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  even  Franco  lierself.  He  gravely 
assured  his  master  that  the  men  w  ho  dis¬ 
puted  every  square  inch  of  ground,  and 
jireferred  being  blown  into  air  to  any 
terms  of  surrender,  were  but  deserters 
from  Spanish  regiments,  vagabvUid  Gari- 
baldians  lately  arrived,  old  followers  of 
General  Walker,  ruffians  from  the  Howery 
and  the  Five  I'oints,  roving  Hritishers, 
and  recreant  French  soldiers.  Tlie  Em- 
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peror  NapoTpon  mnst  have  smiled  grimly 
over  this  little  eflusion  of  romance.  ()f 
course  no  one  believed  it.  The  history  of 
war  has  many  curious  chapters  ;  but  such 
a  defense  as  this  of  Puebla,  such  desper¬ 
ate  resistance,  such  deliberate  and  whole¬ 
sale  acceptance  of  death  rather  than  sur¬ 
render,  have  never  yet  been  the  w'ork 
of  random  adventurers  and  volunteers 
thrown  together  without  any  common 
bond  into  a  struggle  in  which  they  had 
no  interest,  and  fighting  only  for  mere 
amusement.  lint  it  was  agreed  that  the 
fiction  must  be  circulated  and  accepted. 
So  it  has  been.  Even  the  arrival  of  gangs 
of  JMcxican  prisoner^  in  Paris,  undeniably 
born  and  bred  Mexicans,  who  are  stared 
at  on  the  Boulevards,  and  can  speak  no 
M’ord  of  French,  or  Italian,  or  English  to 
any  of  the  curious  crow'ds,  is  not  siipposed  I 
to  discredit  General  Forey’s  little  story. 
The  French  government  having  found  it 
convenient  to  decree  that  the  defenders  of 
Mexico  were  not  ^Mexicans,  these  latter 
immediately  cease  to  be  Mexicans  in  the 
eyes  of  all  true  imperialists.  He  is  no 
faithful  follower  of  the  empire  Avho gives 
credit  to  eye,  ear,  or  judgment,  w'hen 
these  are  contradicted  by  the  order  of 
the  emperor. 

But  the  capture  of  Puebl.a  broke  the 
heart  of  the  ]\lexican  resistance.  Marshal 
Forey  acted  with  great  promptness  and 
energy,  and  not  resting  upon  his  victory, 
left  J  uarez  no  time  to  prepare  for  further 
defenses.  General  Zaragoza  had  died 
shortly  after  having  enjoyed  the  delight 
of  one  victory  over  the  French ;  Mexico 
was  in  no  position  to  stand  a  siege ;  the 
church  party,  protected  by  France,  w’as  ap¬ 
pearing  in  its  robber-gangs  every  where; 
and  the  Juarez  government  had  to  retire 
Irom  the  capital.  How  long  a  sort  of  re¬ 
sistance  may  yet  be  prolonged  we  can  not 
judge,  but  the  ultimate  subjugation  of  the 
country  may  be  regardtsd  ns  certain. 
General  Forey’s  march  upon  Mexico,  and 
triumphant  entrance  into  the  city,  are 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  one.  "We 
have  all  read  in  the  journal  immediately 
published  by  the  conqueror  himself,  what 
a  danger  he  and  his  suite  underwent  of 
being  crushed  by  the  flowers  which  the 
Mexican  ladies  showered  on  them.  No' 
doubt  there  is  a  considerable  church 
party  in  Jlexico,  and  there,  as  every 
where,  the  women  for  the  most  part  stand 
by  the  priests.  The  conquerors  gave  a 
grand  ball,  and  the  ladies  who  went  there  I 


acknowledged  themselves  willing  captives. 
All  this  was  told  in  much  finer  language 
than  we  could  possibly  attempt-,  by  Mar¬ 
shal  Forey’s  newly-founded  journal.  The 
account  was  copied  into  the  Paris  Moni- 
teur,  which,  while  quoting  it  as  from  a 
Mexican  paper,  omitted  unaccountably  to 
mention  that  tlie  ])aper  was  one  founded 
on  the  spot  by  the  gallant  Forey,  for 
the  purpose  of  registering  his  decrees  and 
recording  his  triumphs. 

Of  course  we  attach  to  the  official  nar¬ 
ratives  in  Marshal  Forey’s  journal  just 
the  importance,  and  give  them  just  the 
confidence  they  deserve.  But  we  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  the  triumphal  entry 
into  ^Mexico  was  the  occasion  of  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  that  hundreds  ran 
out  of  mere  ignorant  curiosity  to  see  the 
sight,  and  that  hundreds  more  applauded 
the  conqueror  with  sincere  and  heartfelt 
joy.  \^  e  have  already  noticed  the  fact 
that  the  church  party  in  Mexico,  although 
a  very  small  minority,  could  muster  a 
considerable  numl)er  of  individuals,  and 
iftexico,  like  most  other  places,  has  many 
cliques  of  persons  base  enough  to  wel¬ 
come  a  sectarian  triumph  at  the  expense 
of  their  country’s  independence.  We  must 
add  to  these  the  number  who  were  only 
too  happy  to  find  that  Mexico  was  not  to 
be  bombarded,  and  that  anybody  was 
coming  who  would  save  them  from  any 
more  of  war.  We  must  likewise  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  conquering  hero  who  entered 
]\Iexico  was  the  master  of  twenty  legions  ; 
that  ho  had  proved  at  Puebla  his  inexora¬ 
ble  determination  to  conquer  at  any  price  ; 
that  it  was  well  know'ii  by  what  sharp 
process  he  had  taught  loyalty  to  his  own 
countrymen  in  Paris ;  and  that  the  year 
and  more  during  which  Mexico  had  been 
occupied  by  the  allies  had  abundantly 
proved  the  futility  of  resistance.  Wo 
can  not  be  surprised  then,  that  the  Mexi¬ 
can  capital,  from  which  its  defenders  had 
withdrawn,  submitted  to  its  conqueror 
without  daring  to  resist.  There  is  proba¬ 
bly  no  capital  in  Europe  which  would  not 
have  submitted  in  the  8.ame  manner  under 
similar  circumstances.  We  must  not  con¬ 
demn  Mexico  because  it  yielded  to  General 
Forey  without  any  greater  resistance  than 
New-Orlcans  offered  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
federal  government.  But  lest  any  one 
should  imagine  that  the  non-resistance  of 
the  capital  meant  willing  submission  to 
French  rule,  we  think  it  right  to  quote 
from  one  who  knew  to  the  contrary,  and 
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whose  authority  is  not  likely  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  Although  the  otlicial  paper  to 
which  we  have  referred  painted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  French  as  that  of  honored 
guests  in  the  midst  of  a  delighted  and 
welcoming  jxtpulation,  we  shall  see  that 
General  Forey  did  not  believe  any  of  this 
nonsense  or  attempt  to  palm  it  oft*  on  his 
government.  That  sort  of  thing  about 
the  enthusiastic  population,  the  rain  of 
flowers,  the  weeping  and  embracing  of 
women,  w'as  for  the  French  public.  But 
in  a  report  to  the  French  War  Minister, 
dispatched  very  soon  after  the  triumphal 
entry  into  Mexico,  General  Forey  thus 
describes  some  of  the  operations  which 
be  found  necessary  to  insure  a  continuance 
of  the  enthusiastic  welcome  his  historiog¬ 
rapher  had  described : 

“  Before  thinking  of  sending  troops  to  a  dis¬ 
tance,  it  was  first  indispensable  to  pur^  the 
environs  of  the  capital  of  the  bands  whim  heep 
it  in  a  kind  of  hlockadf.  On  the  other  han^ 
Negrette,  seconded  by  Aurellano,  Carbajal,  etc., 
was  organizing  considerable  forces  at  Tla.scala 
to  operate  in  the  State  of  Puebla  and  cut  off 
our  communications.  The  occupation  of  that 
place  thus  became  indispensable.  I  have  there¬ 
fore  taken  measures  to  meet  these  require¬ 
ments. 

“  A  French  column,  under  the  orders  of 
Colonel  de  la  Canorgue,  is  marching  on  Tlas- 
cala  with  a  Mexican  detachment  commanded 
by  General  Guttierez,  who  will  establish  him¬ 
self  at  Apan.  The  troops  of  General  Vicario 
occupy  Tialpau  and  Tepepa.  Some  of  the 
troops  of  General  Marquez  guard  the  emltank- 
inents  of  Guanhtitlan  and  Zumpango.  Colonel 
Aymartl,  of  the  Sixty-second,  is  in  position  at 
Pachuca.  General  Mejia,  who  has  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  Querctaro,  is  going  to  that  town  with  a 
sufiScient  force.  Another  column  will  soon  go 
to  take  possession  of  Toluca.  Lastly,  the  cav¬ 
alry  is  stationed  in  the  environs  of  Mexico, 
where  it  can  best  find  forage  and  assure  tran¬ 
quillity. 

“  By  these  arr.mgements  I  assure  security  in 
a  rather  extensive  zone  round  Mexico,  and  shall 
tnaintain  my  communications  with  Puebla  un¬ 
interrupted.  Nor  have  1,  at  the  same  time, 
neglect^  the  occupation  of  the  coast” 

We  invite  particular  attention  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Forey’B  display  of  unconscious  humor 
when  he  announces  that  General  Mejia,  (a 
name  of  mournful  omen  in  Mexico,)  “  who 
has  great  influence  in  Queretaro,”  is  going 
to  that  town  “  with  a  suflicient  force.” 

The  remainder  of  General  Forey ’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  seem  to  belong  to  the  domain 
of  the  burlesque.  He  becomes  a  genuine 
conqueror  of  the  Opera  Comique  style. 


He  formed  a  provisional  government  com¬ 
posed  of  General  Almonte,  General  Salas, 
(knowm  in  connection  with  the  Jecker 
loan,)  and  Monsiguore  Lnbastida,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Mexico.  The  latter  dignitary 
was  about  that  time  basking  in  the  hos¬ 
pitable  patronage  of  the  Empress  of  the 
French  at  St.  Cloud.  Then  a  Council 
of  Notables  was  convened  by  sound  of 
drum  or  other  suitable  process,  and  the 
Council  of  Notables  having  held  a  meet¬ 
ing,  at  the  opening  of  which  General  Fo¬ 
rey  and  his  staff"  w'ere  present,  decreed,  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  with  a  wonderful  unan¬ 
imity,  that  Mexico  should  thenceforward 
be  an  empire  under  a  Homan  Catholic 
prince.  In  an  equally  prompt  and  harmo¬ 
nious  manner  they  tendered  the  imperial 
crown  to  Maximilian  of  Austria  ;  and  in 
the  event  of  that  prince  declining  the  offer, 
they  humbly  petitioned  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  bVenen  would  be  good  enough  to 
select  a  sovereign  for  them,  and  send  him 
out  by  return  of  post.  Then  there  was  a 
ball,  at  which  the  French  officers  waltzed 
charmingly,  and  made  themselves  quite 
delightful  to  the  Mexican  ladies.  So 
Mexico  woke  up  in  the  morning  a  repub¬ 
lic,  and  fell  asleep  an  empire. 

We  should  have  stated  that  in  the  mean¬ 
time  General  Forey  had  granted  a  consti¬ 
tution  to  the  new  empire,  a  significant 
clause  of  which  declared  that  the  Homan 
Catholic  religion  was  to  be  maintained 
and  protected.  The  gallant  general  like¬ 
wise  transferred  to  Mexico  the  admirable 
system  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
press  which  works  so  conveniently  in 
France.  Therefore  we  shall  find  no  inso¬ 
lent  comment  upon  French  rule  or  criti¬ 
cism  of  French  pro-consuls  appearing  in 
print  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  loyal 
population  of  Mexico.  In  order  further 
to  encourage  all  true  lovers  of  imperialism 
in  Mexico,  the  conqueror  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  confiscating  the  property  of  every 
one  who  declined  to  give  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  new  system.  A  spirited  measure, 
but  which  perhaps  M’ent  a  little  too  far, 
and  was  rather  liable  to  misconstruction. 
The  press  of  Europe  raised  a  general  cry 
of  indignation ;  and  even  the  Paris  papers 
commented  on  the  inconvenience  of  ad¬ 
dressing  imperial  remonstrances  to  Hussia 
touching  General  MouraviefTs  confisca¬ 
tions  in  Lithuania,  while  Forey  was  carry¬ 
ing  the  same  system  a  step  or  two  further 
in  Mexico.  For  there  was  this  unpleasant 
diff'erence  between  the  position  and  acta 
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of  the  two  w.'irriorfl.  The  insurgents  of 
Lithuania  were  undoubtedly  rebels  against 
MouravieflTs  master ;  but  how'  could  the 
recusants  of  Mexico  be  rebels  .against  Fo- 
rey’s  master,  seeing  that  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  was  never  acknowledged  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  had,  indeed,  been  telling  all  the 
world  for  the  previous  year  and  a  half 
that  it  could  not,  under  any  cfrcumstances, 
presume  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Mexican  republic  ?  So  the  minis¬ 
terial  papers  of  Paris  first  insisted  that  the 
whole  story  was  a  calumny,  and  that  Fo- 
rey  had  never  issued  any  confiscation  de¬ 
crees  at  all,  and  then  stated  that  the  de¬ 
crees  were  only  temporary,  and  that  the 
emjKjror  had  canceled  them.  In  fact  the 
emperor  did  cancel  them.  They  would 
never  do  for  publication  in  Europe.  What¬ 
ever  a  conqueror  in  General  Forey’s  posi¬ 
tion  may  do,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  w’rite 
.and  publish  decrees.  They  are  sure  to  get 
into  the  papers  now.adays,  and  then  the 
government  h.as  to  take  some  step  for  the 
s.ake  of  its  own  decent  reputation.  So 
the  French  recording  angel  dropped  a 
tear,  and  blotted  out  General  Forey  s  con¬ 
fiscation  orders. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the 
Mexican  conquest  has  to  be  written  here¬ 
after.  Whether  Maximilian  will  accept 
the  throne,  wh.at  consideration  France  will 
receive  for  it,  and  how  long  Franco  is  to 
occupy  the  country,  we  shall  very  soon 
learn,  if  it  be  not  indeed  all  made  known 
before  these  pages  are  transferred  to  print. 
One  fact  is  obvious,  that  M’hatever  be  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  is  permitted 
to  sit  on  the  Mexic.an  throne,  the  country 
of  which  he  is  styled  the  sovereign  will  be 
a  French  military  province.  Even  Mar¬ 
shal  Forey  does  not  pretend  that  the  Mex¬ 
ican  empire  would  outlive  by  one  day  the 
recall  of  the  French  troops.  But  what¬ 
ever  be  the  fate  of  that  oddly-founded  em¬ 
pire,  the  mor.al  of  the  proceedings  by  which 
It  was  called  into  existence  remains  the 
same.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  for  us 
to  point  that  moral.  We  have  given 
faithfully,  and  from  the  best  sources,  the 
history  of  the  Mexican  conquest ;  com- 

t)re88ed  indeed,  but  accurate,  and  chapter 
»y  chapter.  We  h.ave  shown  that  it  was 
from  the  beginning  a  planned  and  deliber¬ 
ate  conquest,  developed  and  realized  by 
the  aid  of  the  most  unscrupulous  deceit, 
the  most  unblushing  treachery.  To  that 
considerable  number  of  persons  in  this 
country  who  tacitly  hold  the  opinion  that 


any  powerful  sover^gn  is  perfectly  justi¬ 
fied  in  invading,  devastating,  and  subju¬ 
gating  a  foreign  country  because  he  thinks 
It  is  badly  governed  and  believes  ho  could 
govern  it  better,  we  have  only  to  say  that 
even  that  plea — the  plea  of  Alexander,  and 
Ciesar,  and  Napoleon  I. — does  not  avail 
Napoleon  III.,  for  the  latter  expressly  dis¬ 
claimed,  from  the  opening  to  the  eclair- 
cisaement  of  his  project,  any  intention  to 
interfere  in  Mexican  affairs.  At  every 
step  of  the  progress  he  made  a  new  pro¬ 
test  of  non-intervention,  and  pledged  him¬ 
self  so  solemnly  that  he  was  actually  be¬ 
lieved.  In  fact,  he  repeated  in  Mexico 
with  equal  success  the  policy  of  the  Paris 
coup  iVitat.  By  vowing  up  to  the  last 
moment  that  he  meant  to  adhere  to  a 
certain  pledge,  he  succeeded  to  the  last 
moment  in  deceiving  those  who  might 
have  m.arred  his  plans  had  they  known 
that  the  pledge  was  already  and  deliber¬ 
ately  broken. 

Wo  have  previously  intimated  a  belief 
that  this  conquest  of  Mexico,  odious  as  it 
is  in  principle  and  in  means,  has  yet  its 
prospect  of  advantage  to  the  conquered 
countrjr  and  to  the  world.  In  the  first 
place.  It  may  give  a  breathing  time  to  a 
disorganized  country,  and  secure  an  inter¬ 
val  of  enforced  tranquillity  during  which 
resources  may  be  developed  and  political 
character  strengthened.  No  doubt  the 
French  police  regime^  whatever  sovereign 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it,  will  secure 
something  like  order  in  the  country,  will 
m.ake  the  rights  of  property  more  respect¬ 
ed  and  the  principle  of  life  more  sacred. 
All  this  is  something  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  on  the  side  of  compensation.  We 
are  not  indeed  inclined  to  admire  what  it 
is  the  fashion  to  call  “  strong  government,” 
or  to  believe  th.at  a  people  can  be  drilled 
and  dragooned  into  a  capacity  for  self- 
rule.  But  Mexico  unhappily  w’ants  rest, 
rest  at  any  price  :  as  a  fevered  man  needs 
repose  although  it  be  procured  by  the 
agency  of  the  opiate,  or  as  one  in  a  deliri¬ 
ous  moment  may  require  the  coercion  of 
the  strait-waistcoat.  The  invasion  too 
may  teach  Mexico  a  sharp  and  stem 
lesson,  and  may  serve  as  a  warning  to 
other  nations.  The  blind  disunion  and 
discord,  the  absence  of  that  patriotic  feel¬ 
ing  w’hich  inspires  forbearance,  have  been 
the  main  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Mexican 
republic.  It  may  be  added  too  that  the 
lesson  will  perhaps  do  good  to  another  re¬ 
public  as  well.  The  United  States  w’ill 
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no  doubt  feel  the  intni.sion  of  France  to 
be  an  insult  and  a  menace.  But  their  di.s- 
union  has  helped  to  bring  it  about,  and 
their  conduct  has  tended  to  deprive  them 
of  the  world’s  sympathy.  Tlie  occupation 
of  Mexico  is  the  extinction  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  That  doctrine,  it  must  be  owned, 
is  both  absurd  and  arrogant  in  theory  and 
in  practice.  A  state  going  to  war  to  sup¬ 
port  such  a  principle  would  be  guilty  of  a 
political  crime  and  blunder  still  greater 
than  the  conquest  of  Mexico  itself  involves. 
We  have  heard  it  well  observed  that  for 
the  federal  government  to  go  to  war  in 
sustainment  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  would 
in  essential  principle  be  to  pursue  the  same 
course  as  that  which  the  European  states 
followed  BO  blindly  and  disastrously  when 
they  invaded  France  to  destroy  her  revo¬ 
lutionary  republic.  In  either  case  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  same — not  to  repel  an  attack, 
not  even  to  avert  a  certain  danger,  but  to 
oppose  a  danger  which  is  ideal,  problem¬ 
atical,  merely  constructive.  The  sooner 
America  entirely  abandons  the  fantastic 
Monroe  doctrine  the  better.  Any  real 
and  imminent  danger  the  federal  republic 
can  always  repel,  but  it  only  provokes  and 
originates  peril  to  itself  by  arrogantly  at¬ 
tempting  to  lay  down  great  political  laws 
for  the  future  which  are  to  apply  not  to 
its  own  conduct  but  to  that  of  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that 
America’s  own  hands  are  not  clean  of 
Mexican  plunder  and  blood.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  United  States  toward  its  neigh¬ 
bor  was  quite  as  lawless  .as  that  of  France, 
if  perhaps  somewhat  less  treacherous. 
Should  we  be  reminded  that  the  wrongs 
done  by  America  to  ^lexico  were  entirely 
the  offspring  of  Southern  policy,  we  can 
not  help  remembering  how  one  of  the  no¬ 
blest  and  wisest  of  Americans,  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  inveighed  against  the  apathy  and 
composure  with  which  the  free  states  re¬ 
garded  those  iniquitous  acts.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  federal  government  of  America 
should  now  feel  that  its  dignity  is  wound¬ 
ed,  that  its  strength  is  menaced  by  the 
conduct  of  France  in  Mexico,  it  should 
remember  that  the  rebuke  is  not  wholly 
unmerited,  and  should  accept  it  as  a  lesson 
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and  a  warning  for  the  future.  It  is  the 
destiny  of  arrogance  and  aggression  in 
politics  to  beget  arrogance  and  aggres.sion, 
and  the  world  in  general  is  little  disposed 
to  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
engineer  hoist  by  his  own  petard. 

But  while  we  thus  acknowledge  that 
the  subjugation  of  Mexico  can  not  be 
wholly  unproductive  of  good,  and  has  not 
been  wholly  undeserved,  we  need  hardly 
repeat  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  is  in  no  wise  extenuated  by  these 
considerations.  We  can  not  enter  into 
the  exultation  with  which  the  “  moneyed 
classe.s,”  as  they'  are  called,  in  London,  and 
their  organs,  have  received  the  news  of 
the  French  succc.ss  ;  an  exultation  which 
frankly  disavows  all  regard  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  moral  aspects  of  the  case,  and 
openly  professes  to  consider  only  its 
own  pecuniary  interests.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  amusing  in  the  naive  declaration  of 
the  limes,  which  lias  boldly  championed 
the  Mexican  conquest  all  through,  that 
“  the  consideration  that  Fr.ancc  has  used 
objectionable  native  instruments — one  of 
them  an  avowed  felon  of  the  meanest 
kind,  and  another  so  notorious  for  savage 
cruelty  that  his  mere  name  had  become  a 
terror — although  it  may  increase  the  satis¬ 
faction  that  England  has  not  taken  any 
share  in  the  affair,  can  in  no  wav  modify 
the  question  as  regards  the  ilexicans 
themselves.”  Certainly  this  consideration 
does  in  some  way  “  modify  the  quc.stion  ” 
as  regards  the  French  government,  and 
adds  one  other  stain  to  the  many  which 
rest  upon  its  honor,  its  good  faith,  its  hu¬ 
manity,  its  decency,  in  connection  with 
the  conquest  of  Mexico.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
the  Mexican  invasion  would  be  the  great¬ 
est  event  of  his  reign.  Perhaps  it  may 

Iirove  so.  In  one  sense  the  invasion  of 
lu-ssia  may  be  pronounced  the  greatest 
event  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Napoleon. 
Certainly,  if  unprincipled  aggression,  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  aid  of  almost  unparalleled 
treachery,  could  bode  ultimate  evil  to  the 
policy  which  planned  it,  we  might  expect 
to  find  Mexico  prove  the  Moscow  of  the 
second  empire. 
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from  Fraier’f  Hogoilne. 

CONCERNING  THE  CLOSE  OF  HOLIDAY-TIME: 

WITH  SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  PULPITS. 


CoMR,  my  friend,  and  let  ns  walk  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  aloii"  this  graveled 
])ath,  already  beaten  by  my  solitary  feet 
for  an  hour  past.  It  is  not  a  carriage- 
drive,  but  a  j»ath  intended  for  saunterers 
on  loot.  It  is  broad  enough  for  two: 
and  the  more  especially  if  one  of  them, 
through  the  force  of  circumstances,  chances 
to  take  up  no  8j)ace.  And  to-day  yon  are 
at  Constantinople :  and  I  am  here.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  as  to  the  precise  number  of 
miles  between  us,  but  there  are  many 
hundreds,  I  know. 

.  You  know  this  place  well;  and  you 
w’ould  like  this  walk.  On  one  liand  there 
is  a  level  j)lot  of  closely-mown  grass,  of 
what  may  be  esteemed  consider;ible  ex¬ 
tent  by  a  man  of  moderate  ideas.  And 
the  prominent  object  on  that  si»le  is  a 
pretty  Gothic  house,  built  of  red  sand¬ 
stone,  set  upon  a  green  terrace.  The 
house  is  backed  by  a  Avoode<l  cliff ;  a  clift' 
woo<led  from  base  to  summit.  For  in 
every  crevice  of  the  rock  trees  h.ave  root- 
e<i  themselves  :  that  is,  have  been  planted 
without  man’s  help.  And  the  clilf  looks 
like  a  warm  bank  of  thick  foliage,  now 
crisp  and  russet.  That  dill’  is  ninety  feet 
high :  no  very  great  height ;  yet,  let  me 
say,  rather  higher  than  the  rocks  at  the 
Laud’s  Fnd.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  our  great  sight.  On  the  other 
side  of  this  little  graveled  walk,  which  is 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length,  and 
nearly  straight,  let  me  tell  you  what  there 
is.  First,  there  is  a  border  line  of  grass, 
the  prettiest  and  least  .troublesome  of  all 
edgings  for  walks.  The  w’ell-define<l  out¬ 
line  of  the  grass  and  gravel  makes  a 
simple  contrast  of  which  one  never  tires. 
Then  there  is  a  little  boundary  thicket 
made  of  pines  of  various  sizes,  also  of 
laurels  and  yews,  with  here  and  there  a 
staring  sunflower.  Beyond,  there  is  a 
hedge  of  thonis,  backed  by  a  stone  wall, 
five  feet  in  height,  which  forms  the  bound¬ 


ary  of  this  small  domain.  And  though 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  wall  there  is  a 
narrow'  jiublic  road,  the  sea  beyond  it 
seems  (when  you  look  from  this  side)  to 
wash  the  foot  of  that  fortification.  Yon 
feel  as  though  you  w'ore  walking  on  a 
quarter-deck.  In  fact,  the  waves  are  lap¬ 
ping  on  the  large  stones  within  a  dozen 
yards.  And  so,  backward  and  forward 
along  this  graveled  path  is  backward  and 
forward  by  the  shore  of  the  great  sea. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  boundless  ocean, 
over  which  you  look  away  and  away,  and 
think  that  America  is  on  its  other  side. 
This  is  but  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
the  estuary  of  a  river  not  especially'  re 
nowned  in  song.  No  poet  has  done  for  it 
what  Burns  did  for  the  Doon  by  which 
he  drew  his  first  breath.  Here  the  estuary 
is  four  miles  in  breadth.  On  the  farther 
side  there  is  an  island,  rich  in  soil  and 
genial  in  climate,  where  many  worn-out 
sufferers  have  been  able  to  breathe  out  in 
peace  their  last  winter-time  in  this  world. 
Its  name  was  not  a  pleasing  one  to  those 
English  folk  who  hated  an  unpopular 
Scotch  Prime  Minister  many  years  ago. 
And  over  that  island  jrou  may  see  a  lino 
of  mountain  peaks  which  will  bear  bt*ing 
looked  at  though  you  may  have  come 
straight  from  Chamouni.  Of  course  they 
are  not  so  high  as  Mont  Blanc  :  and  they 
have  no  solitudes  of  everlasting  snow. 
Yet  that  is  a  glorious  outline  against  the 
w’estern  sky,  at  sunset  or  at  mid-day :  and 
no  part  of  the  height  of  those  mountains 
is  lost.  For  the  height  of  mountains  is 
reckoned  in  feet  above  the  sea-level :  and 
here  are  the  sea-level  and  the  mountain 
tops  together. 

This  is  an  autumn  allemoon — one  of 
the  latest  of  Septemlier.  And  the  fading 
woods  suggest  to  one’s  mind  a  man  with 
gray  hair,  wearing  down.  For  the  autum¬ 
nal  tint  upon  our  head  is  gray,  passing 
into  white.  We  do  not  wither  in  glory, 
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like  crimson  maples  and  glowing  beeches 
in  the  October  sun.  But  to-day  there  is 
not  the  bright,  crisp,  frosty  sunshine, 
touching  declining  Nature  into  pensive 
beauty :  but  the  light  is  leaden,  and  all 
the  sky  is  made  up  of  clouds  that  come 
down  very  close  upon  the  earth  and  sea. 
The  sea  is  dark  ana  gloomy :  and  it  breaks 
upon  the  beach  with  a  surgy  murmur,  as 
you  might  think  it  would  upon  untrodden 
shores. 

Our  holiday-time  ends  to-morrow :  and 
then  comes  tlie  long  stretch  of  work  again. 
It  is  pleasant  work,  but  hard  work :  and 
you  shrink  a  little  from  the  first  plunge 
into  it.  And  yon  know  the  confused, 
over-driven  feeling  of  the  first  days  at  the 
collar,  with  twenty  things  you  w’ould  wish 
to  do  in  the  time  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
do  ten.  Holiday-time,  I  think,  is  some¬ 
thing  like  life.  \V e  begin  it  with  vague 
anticipations  of  great  rest  and  enjoyment. 
We  find  it,  in  fact,  much  less  enjoyable 
than  we  had  expected;  and  at  its  end, 
though  we  may  bo  conscious  of  a  certain 
unwillingness  to  resume  our  load,  w’e  yet 
feel  that  our  holiday-time  is  outworn :  and 
we  are  in  some  sort  of  way  content  to  bid 
it  good-by.  Yet  it  is  a  trial  to  say  good- 
by  to  any  thing :  and  in  bidding  farewell 
to  times  and  places,  we  feel  that  we  shall 
never  have  those  things  again  quite  the 
same.  Even  if  there  should  come  to  none 
of  us  any  of  those  great  changes  which 
hang  over  all  human  beings,  there  will  be 
the  sensible  change,  in  fact  and  in  feeling, 
that  is  ever  advancing  upon  all  persons 
and  all  things  here.  Then,  when  you  are 
away  from  your  home  and  its  duties,  all 
these  come  to  look  somewhat  misty  and 
undefined.  You  forget  those  little  ways 
which  make  up  your  habitude  of  being. 
And  all  future  time  is  hidden  by  a  cloud 
through  which  we  strive  in  vain  to  see.  You 
do  not  know  where  you  are  going :  nor 
what  trials  may  be  sitting  and  waiting  for 
you  by  the  wayside,  not  far  on.  There  is 
a  great  uncertainty,  and  an  indefinite  fear. 
You  have  had  your  troubles,  some  of 
them  just  as  heavy  as  you  could  bear :  and 
what  life  has  been  it  must  be.  And  many 
minds  know  a  good  deal  of  the  Homan 
emperor’s  foreboding,  that  if  things  have 
long  gone  well  with  you  then  something 
amiss  is  very  likely  to  come.  If  we  could 
but  all  rise  to  the  happier  argument  from 
the  Past  to  the  Future  of  a  certain  ancient 
(and  inspired)  poet:  and  really  believe 
that  **The  Lord  uath  bkek  mindful  of 
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us :  he  will  bless  ns  I”  The  more  com¬ 
mon  way  of  judging  certainly  is,  that 
since  all  has  been  so  pleasant  for  many 
days  or  years,  now  a  smash  is  due.  But 
though  this  way  of  judging  l)e  common  ; 
and  though,  to  a  superficial  glance,  it 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  facts,  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  show  that  it  is  entirely 
wrong. 

There  is  something  enviaWe  in  the  state 
of  people  who  can  go  away  from  a  place 
without  caring:  who  can  say  good-by  to 
pleasant  acquaintances  without  the  least 
regret.  Many  human  beings  feel  parting 
to  be  so  painful  that  they  w'ould  rather 
miss  the  previous  pleasure  than  encounter 
the  trial  which  must  come  at  last.  You 
will  think  of  the  kind  old  Matthew  on 
that  beautiful  April  morning  of  which 
Wordsworth  has  so  sweetly  sung.  On 
that  April  morning  he  was  not  an  old 
man  :  and,  turning  aside  from  his  task  of 
fishing,  he  stopped  a  while  beside  his  little 
daughter’s  grave.  And  having  thought 
there  of  her  sweet  voice  and  her  fair  face, 
he  turned  to  leave  her  earthly  resting- 
*lace,  when  he  met,  hard  by,  another 
ittle  girl  like  what  his  child  would  have 
been,  so  blooming  and  so  happy.  It  was 
a  pure  delight  to  look  at  her :  but  Matthew 
thought  how  fragile  a  possession  she  would 
be,  and  he  remembered  how  bitterly  he 
had  suftered  when  his  own  child  died.  “  I 
looked  at  her,  and  looked  again,  and  did 
not  wish  her  mine.”  Yes,  what  you  never 
have,  you  never  can  lose.  And  some  grim, 
self-contained  old  bachelor,  who  has  given 
no  hostages  to  fortune,  who  cares  for  no¬ 
body  but  himself,  presents  but  a  very 
small  surface  on  which  fate  can  hit  him 
hard. 

3Iy  friend  Smith  told  me  recently  that 
he  esteems  the  necessity  of  saying  good- 
by  as  a  serious  drawback  from  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  foreign  travel :  and  that  his  pur¬ 
pose  is,  in  future  tours,  to  cultivate,  when 
abroad,  the  acquaintance  of  only  the  most 
disagreeable  of  his  countrymen  and  coun¬ 
trywomen.  Then  he  will  experience  no 
other  feeling  than  one  of  relief  when  they 
disappear  from  his  view  never  to  return. 
Hitherto  his  experience  has  been  as  fol¬ 
lows:  You  fall  in  with  pleasant  people 
going  the  same  way  with  yourself.  You 
find  that  great  part  of  the  insular  reserve 
has  been  thawed  out  of  the  usually  shy 
Briton.  Gradually  yon  fraternize:  and 
for  a  good  many  days  the  pleasant  folk 
and  you  iourney  on  together.  You  think 
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better  of  mankind:  yon  did  not  think 
there  were  80  many  agreeable  people  in 
the  world.  Probably  you  are  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  many  such  at  Tollerporcorum. 
But  at  length  you  must  go  on  your  sepa¬ 
rate  w.ays,  and  you  part,  feeling  it  is  not 
likely  that  you  should  meet  again.  And 
to  do  all  this  six  or  seven  times  in  two 
months  is  tryjng. 

All  this,  it  is  obvious,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  Pulpits.  Yet  that 
subject  was  mainly  in  the  writer’s  mind 
when  he  began  to  w.alk  up  and  down  this 
graveled  path.  All  this  forenoon  he  has 
been  busied  in  arranging  the  material 
which  has  been  spoken,  on  various  past 
Sundays,  from  a  certain  pulpit  in  which 
he  feels  a  very  deep  interest.  Thinking 
of  that  pulpit  m.ade  him  think  of  pulpits  in 
general :  and  especially  of  yours,  my 
friend,  who  have  all  this  while  been  walk¬ 
ing  more  or  less  consciously  by  my  side. 

Your  pulpit  is  a  very  handsome  one  of 
carved  o.ak,  dark  with  age.  It  stands  out, 
clear  of  the  chancel,  in  a  certain  great 
church.  The  church  is  not  Gothic ;  but  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  I’alladian  churches : 
great  in  size,  massive  and  real  in  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  it  is  m.ade:  with  its  great 
pillars  and  its  arched  aisles.  I  am  not 
able  to  suppress  an  unsophisticated  re¬ 
spect  for  an  edifice  on  which  its  builders 
were  content  to  spend  several  scores  of 
thousands  of  pounds.  And  all  around 
that  church,  though  it  stands  in  the  heart 
of  thegreatest  of  great  cities,  there  spreads 
a  sClemn  expanse,  pleasant  to  see,  where 
people  of  many  generations  have  met  to¬ 
gether  in  the  long  sleep  of  death.  Above 
all,  that  church  is  suited  with  a  congre¬ 
gation  that  fills  it  with  attentive  faces  and 
symp.athetic  hearts  :  and,  fond  as  one  may 
pardonably  be  of  church  architecture,  the 
great  thing  about  a  church  is  the  living 
congregation,  after  all.  Then  your  pred¬ 
ecessor  in  that  pulpit  wears  lawn  sleeves  : 
and  the  average  mind  feels  as  though  a 
certain  dignity  were  cast  around  the  pulpit 
whence  the  next  step  was  to  the  episcopal 
throne. 

The  w’riter  has  various  predecessors  in 
his  pulpit.  None  of  them  are  bishops: 
none  c.an  by  possibility  become  such  :  be¬ 
cause  they  are  clergjrmen  of  a  church  in 
which  those  dignitaries  are  not.  As  for 
the  pulpit,  I  do  not  know  of  what  kind  of 
wood  it  is  made,  though  I  have  pre.ached 
from  it  exactly  three  hundred  and  fifty 
times.  Of  this  1  am  well  assured,  that  it  i 


is  not  made  of  the  wood  it  seems.  The 
painter’s  skill  has  made  it  look  like  oak, 
which  it  unquestionably  is  not.  I  have 
heard,  indeed,  of  church  oak  in  this  coun¬ 
try  being  ingeniously  painted  in  a  bad 
imitation  of  itself.  The  pulpit  is  hung 
with  a  pretty  deep  dr.apcry  of  crimson 
velvet,  a  little  faded  from  the  brightness 
of  earlier  days.  And  no  wonder :  for  the 
writer  is  faded  somewhat  through  the 
wear  of  years,  and  that  velvet  is  older 
than  himself. 

But  he  would  not  exchange  that  faded 
velvet  for  many  times  what  it  cost  when 
new :  and  though  that  pulpit  is  not 
Gothic,  except  in  the  unfriendly  sense  in 
which  Sir  Christopher  \V ren  first  applied 
the  word,  there  is  to  him,  ns  to  very  many 
of  his  fathers  and  brethren,  no  place  on 
earth  where  he  likes  so  much  to  be.  We 
have  a  Scotticism  of  expression,  common 
among  the  elder  clergy,  which  always  falls 
pleasantly  on  the  ear.  “  Where  are  you 
to  be  on  Sunday  ?”  say  to  a  good  Scotch 
minister:  and  the  answer  will  probably 
be,  “  At  home.”  That  means  in  his  own 
pulpit.  There  is  something  very  touching, 
when  you  he.ar  an  old  man  thus  speak  of 
the  |dace  whence  he  has  spoken,  on  the 
most  solemn  of  all  subjects,  to  immortal 
Heings  committed  to  his  care,  through  the 
Sundays  of  forty  years.  Yes  :  it  is  there, 
indeed,  that  we  ought  all  of  us  to  be  most 
at  home.  I  need  say  to  none  of  my  kind¬ 
ly  readers  that  I  think  a  clergyman  may 
very  fitly  write  and  speak  upon  subjects 
not  directly  theological  or  religious.  He 
may  very  properly  write  an  article  for 
Fraser  :  and  no  one  for  whose  opinion  he 
cares  a  rush  will  find  fault.  But  all  these 
things  are  as  recreation :  what  ho  writes 
for  the  pulpit  is  work.  All  these  things 
are  excursions,  are  as  holiday  rambles: 
but  in  the  pulpit  he  is  at  home.  His  first 
and  best  thoughts  go  there.  And  often 
entered  with  a  nervous  feeling,  not  to  be 
re.asoned  away :  never  entered  without  a 
solemn  prayer  for  God’s  help  and  blessing : 
the  pulpit  of  every  clergyman  whose  heart 
is  in  his  work  is  surrounded  by  memories 
and  associations  of  such  heart  and  happi¬ 
ness  as  are  not  to  be  expressed  in  words. 

The  pulpit  (let  the  word  be  understood 
physically  and  morally)  has  been  to  the 
writer  a  matter  of  speci.^!  interest  from  his 
earliest  days.  Very  many  are  the  pulpits 
in  which  he  has  stood.  He  does  not  mean 
for  the  purpose  of  preaching  from  them. 
But  he  can  not  enter  any  church,  great 
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or  small,  on  a  day  when  it  may  l>e  sur¬ 
veyed  frtHjIy,  without  ascending  the  pulpit 
and  looking  at  the  church  from  that  ele¬ 
vation.  It  may  be  said,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  such  as  have  never  entered  any  pul- 

f)it,  that  a  church  viewed  from  that  point 
ooks  entirely  different  from  what  it  does 
when  viewed  from  any  otlier.  And,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  cliurch  looks  a  great  deal 
larger. 

Nothing  brings  otit  more  strongly  the 
difference  in  the  tastes  and  likitigs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  men  than  their  feeling  as  to  the 
pulpit.  Some,  a  lesser  class,  feel  an  in¬ 
vincible  gravitation  towards  the  place :  an 
extreme  interest  in  all  that  concerns  it. 
There  are  men  who,  being  far  away  from 
home,  and  going  to  a  strange  church  on  a 
Sunday,  are  aware  of  a  longing,  almost 
like  the  thirsty  wayfarer’s  for  drink,  to 
mount  the  pulpit  and  pour  forth  the  mes¬ 
sage  with  which  they  are  charged  to  tlieir 
fellow-creatures.  As  for  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  educated  men,  not  to  mention 
women,  the  pulpit  is  the  very  last  place  of 
which  they  ever  think  in  relation  to  them¬ 
selves.  Not  merely  have  they  no  desire 
to  enter  it :  they  have  never  even  gone 
the  length  of  asking  themselves  whether 
they  would  like  to  enter  it  or  not.  The 
whole  thing  appears  quite  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  You  and  I,  my  reader,  have  proba¬ 
bly  never  seriously  consi<lered  whether 
we  should  like  to  be  Prime  Minister.  And 
more :  men  who  have  chostm  the  church 
for  their  profession,  or  rather  who  have 
been  pushed  gradually  into  orders  without 
any  conscious  choice,  liaving  actually  tried 
the  pulpit,  found  it  did  not  suit  them:  did 
not  suit  their  tastes,  even  where  it  was 
conspicuously  suited  to  their  abilities  :  and 
so  have  made  up  their  mind  not  to  enter 
it  any  more.  The  writer  has  a  very  eqii- 
nent  and  illustrious  friend,  who,  having 
preached  three  or  four  times,  found  or 
fancied  that  the  pulpit  did  not  suit  him ; 
and  renounced  it.  Vet  the  pathetic  elo¬ 
quence  which  he  has  at  command,  and  a 
charm  of  style  which  would  constrain 
most  people  to  listen  in  breathless  atten¬ 
tion  to  him  discoursing  upon  any  subject, 
would  assuredly  have  made  him  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  all  preachers.  But 
the  whole  thing  did  not  suit  him:  the 
proof  being  that  he  was  content  to  give 
it  up.  The  man  who  has  in  him  the 
spirit  and  making  of  the  preacher  could 
not  be  kept  out  of  the  pulpit.  Not  the 
railway  and  the  locomotive  have  greater 
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affinily  one  to  the  other  than  that  singular 
elevation  and  he.  Men  have  been  great 
and  wise  there  who  were  weak  and  foolish 
every  where  else.  “He  ought  to  be  de¬ 
finitively  confined  to  the  ])ulpit,  and  fed 
over  the  side  of  it  with  brose  and  kirn- 
milk,”  said  the  homely  Chiilmcrs  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  man  who  in  the  pulpit  was  a  great 
orator,  and  out  of  the  pulpit  a  great  fool. 
And  worldly  inducements  go  for  very  lit¬ 
tle  here,  if  the  true  nature  of  the  pri'acher 
be  inherent.  You  have  heard  of  men 
who  renounced  fame  and  fortune,  heartily 
and  cheerfully,  that  they  might  devote 
strength  and  life  to  the  sacred  office  ;  who 
made  their  choice,  perhaps,  with  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  early  youth,  but  never  lived 
to  regret  it  though  they  lived  to  four¬ 
score. 

The  esstmtial  characteristic  of  the  pulpit 
is  this :  that  it  should  be  an  elevated  place 
in  a  church,  whence  the  preacher  may  ad¬ 
dress  the  congregation.  Let  me,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  express  the  great  disapproval  with 
winch  1  sometimes  hear  a  Christian  con¬ 
gregation  s|>oken  of  as  an  audience:  a 
good  audience  meaning  a  largo  congrega¬ 
tion  :  a  haxl  audience,  or  a  thin  audience, 
meaning  a  small  congregation.  'I'here  is, 
indeed,  a  lower  deep  than  this :  it  is  to 
speak  of  a  crowded  house  :  meaning  a  con¬ 
gregation  which  fills  its  church.  Let  not 
phrases  taken  from  the  theater  or  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  be  used  concerning  the  house  of 
God.  But  to  resume.  There  are  coun¬ 
tries,  as  every  body  knows,  where  the  pul¬ 
pit  is  essentially  and  exclusively  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  sermon.  There  are  others, 
and  there  is  one  in  particular,  very  well 
known  to  the  writer,  in  whose  National 
Church  prayers  and  sermons  are  s(>oken 
from  the  same  place :  and,  save  at  the 
celebration  of  the  holy  communion,  the 
entire  church  service  is  performed  from 
that  spot.  Yet  even  in  that  country,  the 
name  of  the  pulpit  naturally  suggests  the 
sermon. 

And  what  varieties  there  are  of  the 
thing!  You  have  possibly  seen  pul|>its 
of  all  degrees,  from  the  huge  erection 
piled  up  against  a  pillar  in  the  nave  of  a 
great  foreign  cathedral — an  erection  which 
must  dwarf  the  preacher,  and  wdiich  in 
fact  is  seldom  used — down  to  the  rickety 
box  of  deal  stuck  against  the  wall  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  Scotch  country  church :  unpainted  and 
undraped  and  w’orm  -  eaten.  Even  from 
such  a  pulpit  has  the  writer  not  unfre- 
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qiiently  preached :  Bonietimes  to  country 
folk  whose  intelligent  and  hearty  uttention 
made  one  forget*  the  unworthy  edifice 
which  was  esteemed  good  enough  for  the 
Avoi’ship  of  Almighty  (lod.  Once  upon  a 
time,  in  a  certain  rural  parish,  such  was 
the  writer’s  own  pulpit ;  but  of  course 
that  would  not  do  :  and  a  little  represent¬ 
ation  in  the  right  qtiartcr  soon  made  it 
give  jtlace  to  decorous  dark  oak  and  crim¬ 
son.  Let  me  say  that  I  can  not  under¬ 
stand  those  clergymen  who  do  not  care  a 
whit  how  shabby  their  church  may  be : 
and  w'ho  contrive,  as  1  have  witnessed,  to 
])rovide  the  parish  with  a  most  elegant 
and  comfortable  parsonage,  leaving  the 
poor  old  chureh  a  mortifying  contrast  of 
dirt  and  s(pmlor.  Then  there  are  pulpits 
of  wood  and  of  stone :  the  latter  some¬ 
times  of  one  block  of  freestone,  gracefully 
carved  over  its  suriiico,  like  that  beautiful 
pulpit  in  the  cathedral  of  Chester:  some¬ 
times  of  marble,  a  costly  piece  of  inlaid 
work,  like  that  elaborate  pulpit  at  All 
Saints  in  London :  sometimes  resting  on 
a  clustered  shaft  of  porphyry  or  granite, 
and  displaying  panels  enriched  with  fig¬ 
ures  in  high  relief,  like  that  most  pleasing 
pulpit  at  St.  Anne’s  in  Dublin.  Some- 
limes  those  stone  pulpits  are  warmly  pad¬ 
ded  inside  with  crimson  cloth :  sometimes 
they  are  cold  white  marble  within,  unre¬ 
lieved  by  a  vestige  of  drapery,  very  chill¬ 
ing  to  look  at,  and  (one  would  say)  to 
»reach  from.  Sometimes  pulpits  are  very 
ligh  ;  sometimes  ostentatiously  low  :  in 
the  latter  case,  in  churches  in  England 
where  the  childish  idea  has  been  admit¬ 
ted  that  to  make  the  pul[)it  loftier  than 
the  reading  desk  is  to  “elevate  the  place 
of  jireaching  above  the  jilace  of  prayer.” 
Sometimes  the  pulpit  proper  is  lost  in  a 
huge  erection  of  stairs  and  terraces  and 
]tlatlbrms  and  ugly  iron-railings,  filling  up 
the  end  of  a  church  in  which  there  is  no 
altar :  as  though  to  announce  to  all  com¬ 
ers,  Here  the  sermon  is  the  first  thing. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  little  projecting  jug  of 
stone,  in  a  modest  corner,  as  though  to 
say,  Here  the  sermon  is  no  great  matter. 
And,  to  say  the  truth,  in  such  cases  it 
generally  is  no  great  matter.  I  could 
easily  name  a  church,  where  I  have  been 
present  at  a  choral  service,  performed  by 
forty  surpliced  choristers  with  admirable 
taste  and  skill :  and  where  the  sermon 
which  followed,  though  short,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  tedious  ;  and,  in  fact,  w'as  so  bad 
that  it  could  not  by  possibility  have  been 
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worse.  Sometimes  you  may  find  a  stone 
pulpit  in  the  open  air,  as  that  at  Magdalen 
College  at  Oxford,  w'hence  the  University 
sermons  were  sometimes  preached.  There 
is  in  England  a  parish  church  where  the 
pulpit  consists  of  a  velvet  -  covered  easy 
chair,  with  a  music-stand  placed  in  front 
of  it.  The  builders  of  that  church  are  re¬ 
corded  to  have  resolved  to  erect  a  church 
which  no  human  being,  on  a  cursory  inspec¬ 
tion,  would  take  to  be  a  church  ;  and  they 
have,  to  a  great  degree,  succeeded  in  their 
intelligent  purpose.  We  have  all  heard 
of  “  Henley’s  gilt  tub,”  whence  that  fluent 
mountebank  gave  his  celebrated  lecture  on 
the  way  to  make  a  pair  of  shoes  in  five 
minutes.  A  gre.at  crowd  of  shoemakers 
assembled,  drawn  by  the  announcement 
of  a  discourse  which  would  have  been  to 
them  of  such  practical  value :  but  the  shoe¬ 
makers  were  conscious  that  they  had  been 
deluded,  when  the  orator  produced  a  pair 
of  boots,  and  in  five  minutes  cut  off  their 
tops  and  left  them  shoes.  There  have 
been  preachers  who  eschewed  the  pulpit, 
preferring  a  large  stage  on  which  they 
might  strut  to  and  fro.  The  writer  has 
never  seen  any  .of  these,  and  never  will 
see  any  of  them.  There  is  a  vile  custom, 
which  originated  in  America,  but  which 
has  been  introduced  into  several  places  of 
worship  in  this  country,  of  substituting 
for  the  pulpit  a  considerable  platform,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  sofa,  and  having  a  counter 
in  front,  behind  which  the  preacher  stands. 
An  English  traveler,  having  entered  a 
large  building  in  the  United  States,  per¬ 
ceived  such  an  erection  at  one  end  of  it. 
A  great  congregation  had  assembled.  In 
a  little  time,  a  human  being,  with  a  hat 
on  his  head  and  a  great-coat  on  his  back, 
walked  up  the  center  passage.  iStopping 
at  the  foot  of  the  stair,  he  got  out  of 
his  great-coat  and  took  off  his  hat:  and 
then,  ascending  the  platform,  appeared  to 
bo  the  individual  who  was  to  conduct  the 
service.  Some  people,  no  doubt,  think  all 
this  simple  and  unaffected.  Some  people 
would  doubtless  agree  with  the  writer  in 
esteeming  it  irreverent  and  disgusting  in 
a  very  high  degree.  Yet  let  me  r6call  a 
horrid  Scotch  custom,  seen  in  my  youth, 
of  the  ofliciatuig  clergyman  hanging  u]> 
his  hat  on  a  peg  beneath  the  sounding- 
board  of  the  pulpit,  to  remain  there  till 
the  service  was  over.  For  a  bishop,  or  a 
preacher  in  a  cathedral,  to  lay  his  cap  on 
the  cushion  before  him,  is  all  very  well: 
but  a  bat,  not  uulVequently  a  very  bad  one, 
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hung  on  a  peg,  can  never  look  seemly  or 
decorous.  There  is  a  reprehensible  and 
offensive  taste  for  the  tawdry  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  pulpit  decoration  in  several  (juarters 
in  Scotland.  In  some  instances  this  might 
be  justified  by  the  consideration  that  the 
pulpit  is  thus  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  discourse  which  is  delivered*  from 
it.  I  have  beheld  a  pulpit  of  white  and 
gold :  another  painted  light  green :  another 
which  was  of  roseate  hue.  If  people  can 
not  see  how  unbecoming  that  kind  of  thing 
is,  it  is  quite  useless  to  try  to  show  them. 
The  right  pulpit,  in  ordinary  cases,  and 
where  expense  is  a  consideration,  is  doubt¬ 
less  a  plain  hexagonal  or  octagonal  pulpit 
of  oak.  Let  its  color  be  always  dark, 
and  its  drapery  always  crimson.  Let 
the  stair  be  not  obtrusive.  As  a  general 
rule,  let  there  be  a  sounding-board.  It  is 
usually  of  no  use :  but  there  is  a  fitness 
in  its  aspect :  and  it  helps  to  make  the 
pulpit,  as  it  ought  to  be,  utterly  unlike 
any  erection  for  any  secular  purpose.  You 
should  feel,  as  you  look  at  the  thing,  that 
it  is  a  place  which  renders  essential  a  cer¬ 
tain  quietude  and  restraint  of  matter  and 
manner  in  all  that  may  be  said  from  it.  I 
have  heard  a  very  eminent  preacher  say, 
th.at  you  may  fitly  give  your  sermon  with 
all  the  energy  you  can  display  without  lift¬ 
ing  a  hand ;  but  that  any  gesticulation  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  unsuited  to  the  pulpit.  I 
do  not  agree  with  him  ;  though  I  believe 
his  rule  tends  to  the  better  and  safer  ex¬ 
treme.  And  let  me  say  that  even  the  ut¬ 
most  dullness  appears  preferable  to  the 
outrageous  claptrap  which  one  sometimes 
hears  reported.  All  jocuLar  matter  is  of 
course  inadmissible ;  all  bitter  and  sarcas¬ 
tic  remarks  are  unutterably  offensive.  I 
lately  read  in  a  country  newspaper  an 
account  of  a  discourse  given  upon  some 
occasion  by  a  certain  preacher.  In  that 
discourse,  the  country  newspaper  said, 
the  preacher  “showed  himself  a  master 
of  wit  and  sarcasm.”  Without  having 
heard  the  man,  one  can  imagine  the 
hateful  exhibition.  Controversial  state¬ 
ments  too  are  to  be  avoided.  The  things 
spoken  from  the  pulpit  should  be  those  as 
to  which  the  whole  congregation  is,  at 
least  in  speculation,  agreed.  It  is  inexpe¬ 
dient  that  the  preacher  should  make 
strong  statements  which  half  his  hearers 
will  esteem  to  be  absurd  .and  false.  And 
if  such  statements  be  wrong  in  the  sermon, 
much  more  are  they  in  the  prayers.  I 
have  heard  of  an  eminent  Scotch  divine 


who  in  his  prayer  before  sennon  begged 
the  Almighty  “to  remit  the  judgments 
which  might  well  bo  sent  upon  this  country 
on  account  of  that  legislative  measure 
most  improperly  called  the  Reform  Bill.” 
Such  a  petition  enables  one  the  better  to 
understand  the  unconscious  truthfulness 
of  a  statement  lately  published  in  an 
American  journal.  That  journal  declared, 
in  all  good  faith,  that  the  prayer  offered 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  on  a  certain  occa¬ 
sion,  was  “  the  most  eloquent  prayer  ever 
addressed  to  a  Boston  ai’dience.” 

As  for  the  matter  spoken  from  the  pul¬ 
pit,  I  do  not  hesit.ate  to  say  that  if  it  be 
simple,  earnest,  and  unaffect^,  it  ought,  as 
a  general  rule,  to  be  exempted  from  all  crit¬ 
icism.  I  speak,  of  course,  not  of  published 
discourses  but  of  those  which  are  preach¬ 
ed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  duty.  A 
clever  writer  in  a  literary  paper  lately 
maintained  th.at  it  would  waken  up  the 
members  of  a  comatose  profession,  if 
the  preaching  of  a  sermon  were  held  to 
be  its  public.ation ;  and  if,  thereupon,  it 
might  be  subjected  to  the  like  unceremo¬ 
nious  treatment  with  other  published  lite¬ 
rary  productions.  That  clever  writer 
said  that  good  would  follow  if  we  were 
occasionally  to  rc.ad  in  some  critical  jour¬ 
nal  an  article  which  should  begin  by  say¬ 
ing  that  “  last  Sunday  the  Rev.  Mr.  Log 
ascended  his  pulpit,  and  preached  in  his 
usual  dull  and  stupid  fashion  and  if  the 
article  then  proceeded  to  show  in  detail 
the  badness  of  Mr.  Log’s  reasoning,  the 
infelicity  of  his  illustrations,  and  his  gen¬ 
eral  unfitness  to  instruct  his  fellow  men. 
I  venture  to  differ  from  the  clever  writer 
already  spoken  of.  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  homely  discourse,  though  it  did  not 
please  a  sharp  critic  going  to  hear  the 
preacher  for  one  day,  might  yet  do  good 
to  the  people  for  whom  it  was  written ; 
who  went  to  be  instructed  rather  than  to 
criticise:  and  who  knew  by  long  expe¬ 
rience  the  faithfulness  and  diligence  of  the 
good  man  who  preached  it.  Religious 
instruction  need  not  be  brilliant,  nor  elo¬ 
quent,  nor  original,  to  serve  very  effect¬ 
ually  the  great  end  at  which  all  worthy 
religious  instruction  aims.  And  that  end, 
it  may  be  said,  is  not  to  satisfy  a  chance  re¬ 
viewer  who  has  dropped  into  church  by  ac¬ 
cident,  but  to  benefit  and  comfort  the  con¬ 
gregation  which  habitually  worships  there. 

Yet  it  may  be  recorded,  for  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  such  as  may  differ  from  me,  that 
there  are  localities  in  which  a  system  is 
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carried  out  which  fluhjects  religious  in¬ 
struction  to  a  severe  censorship.  I  recent¬ 
ly  read  the  advertisement  of  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  bookseller,  which  said,  that  with  the 
view  of  inducing  children  to  take  more 
interest  in  going  to  church,  the  bookseller 
had  prepared  a  series  of  printed  schedules, 
which  might  be  purchased  in  a  form  like 
that  of  a  bank  check -book.  On  each 
Sunday  morning  the  child  might  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  schedule  tom  out  of  this  book, 
and  with  a  pencil ;  and  while  in  church, 
the  child  might  note  down  upon  blank 
spaces  provided,  the  preacher’s  name,  his 
text,  the  way  in  which  he  handled  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  some  appreciation  of  his  voice 
and  manner ;  whether  good,  bad,  or  indif¬ 
ferent.  A  friend  of  mine  saw  one  such 
schedule,  after  it  had  been  filled  up  by  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old.  Under  the  head  of 


Manner,  the  youthful  critic  had  written 
the  w’ords.  Might  bk  improvkd.  Probably 
the  province  of  criticism  could  hardly  be 
extended  further.  You  can  imagine  how 
much  likelihood  there  is  that  a  child  train¬ 
ed  to  go  to  church  in  such  a  spirit,  would 
ever  be  impressed  or  improved  by  sermons 
listened  to  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
judgment  upon  them.  And  you  can  im¬ 
agine  how  that  child,  having  grown  up, 
would  develop  into  the  human  being  who 
would  employ  that  unutterably  hatefullex- 
pression  which  people  in  America  emp  oy 
when  they  desire  to  praise  their  preacner : 
the  expression,  to  wit,  that  he  is  a  prea^het 

V)h9  GIVES  SATISFACnOX. 

So  let  us  turn  away  from  the  leaden  sky 
and  the  sullen  w'aves.  They  will  be  often¬ 
times  blue  and  bright  before  we  see  them 
again.  A.  K.  U.  B. 


Vrom  the  Dablln  CnlTcriltr  Magailne. 
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A  CEUTAix  rhymer,  not  unknowm  to 
Msiga,  describes  his  desires  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner ; 

“  Strawberry  icebergs  in  the  summer  time — 
But  of  elmwoocl  many  a  massive  splinter, 
Oo<hI  ghout  »U>rie»,  and  a  classic  rhyme, 

For  the  nights  of  winter.” 

And  assuredly  a  frightful  phantom 
story  lends  an  edge  to  one’s  enjoyment 
of  tne  snowy  Christmas  nights,  aud  is  far 
fitter  for  them — 

“  Tlian  for  these  garish  summer  days,  when  we 
Scarcely  believe  much  more  than  we  con 
see,” 

as  Shelley  hath  it.  However,  we  modems 
cultivate  our  specters  in  all  seasons,  and 
find  nothing  anomalous  in  a  ghost  at  mid¬ 
summer.  There  is  something  curious  in 
the  fact  that  this  practical  and  scientihe 
age  is  strongly  given  to  the  study  of  the 
supernatural.  Most  private  gentlemen  in 
these  days  keep  an  apparition,  just  as  they 
keep  a  butler.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  entity 
not  to  make  night  hideous  but  to  make 


an  evening  party  amusing.  There  are 
many  ordinary  servants  who  are  not 
“  worth  a  rap,’’  but  this  supernatural  do¬ 
mestic  is  generally  worth  a  great  number 
of  r.aps.  To  “  call  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep  ”  has  become  quite  a  fashionable  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  the  incredulous  Hotspurs  of 
the  day  are  decidedly  in  the  minority. 

Yet  18  it  not  a  credulous  age?  Skepti¬ 
cism,  indeed,  is  the  attitude  of  a  great 
number  of  its  intellects ;  and  skepticism 
and  superstition  invariably  go  hand  -  in  - 
hand.  “  Where  there  are  no  gods,”  says 
Novalis,  “  there  will  be  ghosts.”  It  seems 
as  if  there  were  a  certain  human  instinct 
which  renders  it  necessary  for  a  man  to 
believe  something,  which  he  can  not  ex¬ 
plain,  a  magnetism,  we  may  style  it,  which 
draws  the  mind  to  an  unseen  pole  in  the 
world  of  spirits.  Thus  it  is  that  credulity 
and  incredulity  meet  in  the  same  mind  ; 
that  the  man  who  can  not  believe  the 
Bible  will  believe  that  certain  Tappings 
on  a  table  are  produced  by  the  spirit  of 
Sir  Isaac  New’ton. 

The  only  philosophical  way  of  account¬ 
ing  for  the  appearance  of  spirits  seems  to 
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1)6  this.  Just  as  all  m.atter  is  connected  book,  and  its  author  appears  perfectly 
by  mysterious  influences  with  one  great  serious. 

center,  so  doubtless  is  all  mind.  Now  it  Mr.  Spicer  has  collected  son  i  c.apital 
is  possible  that  a  man  in  great  jwril  and  stories,  which,  however,  he  does  not  sufti- 
under  great  excitement — in  danger,  let  ns  ciently  authenticate.  Ibit  the  truth  is, 
say,  of  death  by  drowning  —  may  have  that  no  amount  of  evidence  w  ill  satisfy 
pow’cr  to  aflfect.the  nervous  system  of  tlic  the  skeptic  :  to  believe  in  6U])ernatural 
universe,  by  a  terribly  strong  effort  of  nlienoniena,  a  man  must  see  them  himself, 
will.  Thinking,  in  his  last  moments,  of  Mr.  Spicer  h.as  a  goo<i  story  of  an  old  mnn- 
his  dearest  friend,  he  may  so  project  his  sion  in  the  West  of  England,  through 
thought  that  his  friend  shall  call  up  his  which  there  regularly  passes  at  midnight 
image — shall,  in  the  popular  phrase,  see  the  sound  of  a  female  jihantom.  You 
his  ghost.  This,  perhaps,  is  possible;  we  hear  the  patter  of  her  high-heeled  boots 
do  not  say  that  it  is  probable.  Y"et  most  and  the  rustle  of  her  stitf  brocmle;  you 
of  our  readers  will  know  persons  who  de-  see  thcdoorso)*en  as  she  enters  and  leaves 
dare  that  thej^  have  seen  the  apparition  the  corridor.  .Mr.  Spicer  seems  to  be  ao- 
of  a  dying  friend  at  the  moment  of  his  quainted  with  two  gentlemen  w'ho  encoun- 
death  ;  and  there  is  considerable  difliculty  tered  this  specter,  and  were  very  gl.ad 
in  laughing  dowm  a  phenomenon  as  to  when  it  was  over.  Wo  recollect  a  some- 
which  there  is  so  remarkable  a  consensus  what  similar  case.  A  retin'd  naval  oflicer 
of  evidence.  lived,  a  few  years  ago,  at  Tcignmouth,  in 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  never  seen  a  house  said  to  be  haunted.  We  presume 
a  ghost  or  heard  a  spirit  rap  out  any  thing  that  he  got  it  cheap,  and  th.at  his  nerves 
remarkable,  or  gaze<i  admiringly  on  a  me-  were  good.  Hut  his  wife  did  not  like  it 
dium  floating  high  in  the  air.  Hut  he  has  at  all.  We  have  heanl  this  lady  describe 
heard  so  much  of  one  kind  and  another,  noises  which  disturlied  the  house  at  night ; 
on  what  would  in  ordinary  matters  be  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  heavy  furniture  of 
deemed  excellent  evidence,  that  he  thinks  the  lower  rooms  were  being  thrown  vio- 
it  w'orth  while  to  record  some  part  there-  lently  about.  On  one  occasion  her  hus- 
of.  And  there  lie  on  his  critical  table  a  band  was  away  for  the  night,  and  she  and 
heap  of  books  on  the  topic,  notable  among  her  single  maid -servant  kept  resolutely 
which  are  Spicer’s  Strange  Things  among  close  to  each  other.  Hy-and-by  it  became 
Us,  an<l  an  anonymous  volume  called  necessary  to  go  to  bed ;  ancl  they  had 
3/ary  Jane.  This  last  is  professedly  the  reached  the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  staii'S 
exiK'rience  of  a  chemical  materialist,  who  when  they  heard  foot8te{)s  descending 
has  hitherto  held  the  theory  that  the  from  above.  Louder  and  louder  they 
intellect  is  nothing  but  phosphorus,  io-  sounded,  until  it  betairae  aj)parent  that 
dine,  and  other  elenients,  in  a  highly  elec- 1  some  invisible  being  w'as  close  upon  them, 
trie  state.  A  distinguished  spiritualist  i  Mistress  and  maid  involuntarily  drew 
asked  him  to  inve8tig.ate  spirit  -  rapping,  |  apart ;  the  footsteps  seemed  to  pass  bc- 
;md  he  entered  on  the  inquiry  with  a  pre-  1  tween  them,  and  to  grow  fainter  and 
doU.Tinination  to  consider  it  an  imposture,  i  fainter  down  the  stairs  w’hich  led  to  the 
'J’o  his  amazement  and  disgust,  his  w’ife  low’er  story. 

turned  out  to  be  a  most  excitable  medium.  Spirits,  according  to  the  popular  ide.a, 
and  from  his  wife  was  develoj)ed  an  nn-  are  fonder  of  being  heard  tnan  of  being 
seen  but  active  being  whom  he  christened  seen.  One  of  the  favorite  amusements  of 
“  !Mary  Jane.”  This  entity  plays  the  the  next  world  seems  to  be  to  make 
piano  and  guitar,  draws,  paints,  plays  noises.  If  you  sit  round  a  table,  spirits 
cards  and  dominoes,  makes  clever  re-  rap  upon  it ;  if  you  leave  an  accordion 
marks,  and  is  altogether  a  highly  amusing  in  the  way,  spirits  begin  to  play  easy 
com^)anion ;  and  tlie  author’s  theory  al>out  tunes,  and  do  it  very  badly.  A  distin- 
her  18  that  she  is  an  intelligent  vapor,  guished  clergj’man  of  our  acquaintance  is 
proceeding  in  some  w'ay  from  his  wife,  responsible  for  the  following  story  of  a 
When  his  wife  is  asleep,  or  in  a  weak  spirit  th.at  rapped  very  powerfully  in  days 
state  of  health,  there  is  no  “  Mary  Jane  before  spirit  -  rapjiing  w’as  fashionable, 
while,  if  the  lady  be  in  good  health  and  Ilis  father  held  a  living  in  a  great  north- 
high  spirits,  the  intelligent  vapor  is  pro-  ern  town ;  and  when  our  friend  was  in 
portionately  active.  We  have  never  en-  liis  boyhood,  ho  one  day  heard  his  mother 
countered  any  thing  much  richer  than  this  lecturing  his  sisters  on  the  laziness  of 
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youn"  ladips,  and  rocrrettins;  that  the  | 
Rpiniiing-wlioel  was  out  of  fasliion.  He  | 
liad  r.ather  a  inech.anic.al  turn,  and  asked 
his  mother  to  describe  a  spinninsc-wlieel. 
She  told  him  that  there  Avas  an  old  one  in 
a  lumber-room  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
Thither  he  AV'ent  at  once,  and  Avith  some 
ditliculty  found  the  spinning-Avheel ;  but 
Avhcu  he  touched  it,  there  came  a  tremen¬ 
dous  bloAV  upon  the  Hoor,  AA’hich  utterly 
unnerved  him.  Ashamed  of  his  fright,  I 
he  mentioned  it  to  no  one,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  forgot  it ;  but  some  years 
afterAvards,  when  he  had  become  a  high 
Wrangler,  and  .a  FelloAV  of  .John’s,  the 
incident  Hashed  upon  his  memory.  Up  to 
the  lumber-room  he  went  .at  once;  found 
the  spinning-wheel ;  heard  the  same  inex- 
])licai>le  noise  the  moment  he  touched  it. 
All  his  investigation  (and  he  is  a  keen  in¬ 
vestigator)  failed  to  tiiid  any  reason  for 
the  sound.  IJefore  he  had  finished  his 
search  for  a  cause  the  dinner -bell  rang, 
and  at  dinner  he  told  his  family  the  story. 
It  Avas  decided  that  .after  dinner  they 
should  go  up  stairs  together,  and  see  this 
wonderful  relic  of  the  ]).ast.  They  went 
accordingly.  The  spinning  awheel  teas 
gone  / 

Now  here  is  a  perfectly  absurd  story 
of  ohl  -  fashioned  spirit-rapping,  Avhich 
reaches  us  at  fii’st  hand,  aiul  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  m.an  whose  A'eracity  could  not 
be  (piestioned,  except  on  a  jweternatur.al 
point.  IvnoAving  how  .actiA-e  is  the  human 
imagljiation,  Ave  can  not  admit  ordinary 
evidence  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  and 
however  high  a  man’s  character  for  vera¬ 
city,  he  muse  exj)ect  his  best  friends  to 
disbelieve  him  a\  hen  lie  s.ays  that  he  has 
seen,  or  heard  —  a  ghost.  But,  for  the 
moment  assuming  tliis  story  to  be  true, 
Avhal  sort  of  a  sjiirit  could  be  concealed  in 
that  spinning-Avheel  ? 

Any  Avay  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
liossible  romance  in  a  spinning- Avheel ; 
and  it  is  e.asier  to  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  some  rustic  beauty  Ava.s  loth  to  leave 
the  Avheel,  amid  Avhose  humming  sweet 
Avords  h.'ui  been  wlwspered  to  her,  than 
to  connect  the  sjiirit  of  Shaksjreare  or 
Goethe  Avilh  our  friend  Smith’s  heavy  ma¬ 
hogany  dining-table. 

Nothing  is  more  rem.ark.able  than  the 
purposeless  proceedings,  both  of  the  old- 
tiishioned  ghost,  and  of  the  modern  spirit 
Avho  makes  its  communications  through  a 
merlium.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ghost 
has  condescended  to  be  useful;  but  of 


the  “  intelligent  vapor  ”  we  hear  nothing 
I  except  mere  playfulness  and  mischief. 
Certainly,  !Mary..Janp,  .already  mentioned, 
was  able  to  foretell  some  trifling  matters 
— warning  her  master,  for  example,  that 
particular  persons  Avould  call  up<'n  him  in 
the  course  of  the  morning:  and,  suppos¬ 
ing  the  callers  to  be  bores  or  duns,  the 
Avarning  might  be  occasionally  serA’ice- 
able.  Now,  if  one  couhl  have  an  attend- 
I  .ant  “vapor”  as  intelligent  and  potent 
!  as  Ariel,  there  AA’ould  be  something  highly 
satisfactory  about  it,  but  avc  do  not  covet 
the  company  of  a  “Mary  Jane.”  And  as 
to  the  spirits  that  misspell  people’s  names, 
and  play  “  Home,  SAA'Cet  Home,”  horribly 
out  of  tune,  and  float  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  about  near  the  ceiling,  the  Avonder 
is  whether  they  could  ])Ogsibly  have  been 
so  silly  in  the  flesh  as  they  are  Avhen  dis¬ 
embodied.  A  ghost,  AA'ith  a  somewhat 
trivial  mission,  came  under  our  notice  a 
fcAV  years  ago — the  person  from  whom  we 
heard  the  story  being  its  hero.  The  nar¬ 
rator  Avas  a  tutor,  and  spent  one  of  hia 
A'ac.ations  with  his  brother,  a  tradesman  at 
Weymouth.  The  latter  was  a  Methodist, 
and  the  itinerant  jireachers  of  that  sect 
occasionally  slejit  at  his  house.  He  had 
lately  removed ;  and  the  first  minister 
who  jiassed  the  night  Avith  him  ap|H*ar- 
cd  at  bre.akfast  Avilh  a  ghastly  look,  and 
decidedly  declined  to  sleep  in  the  house 
again,  but  refused  to  assign  his  reason. 
Gf  course  the  conclusion  w'.as  that  the 
room  he  had  occupied  aams  h.aunteil.  How¬ 
ever,  in  this  room  the  poor  tutor  was 
obliged  to  sleep,  there  being  no  other; 
and  at  mitlniglit  he  AV'as  awoke  by  a 
brilliant  light,  in  the  center  of  Avhich  ap 
peared  a  little  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak. 
Her  motions  gave  the  tutor  the  impression 
that  she  wanted  some  investigation  made 
in  the  Avail  of  the  room,  opposite  his  bed ; 
and  into  this  wall  she  seemed  to  fade, 
lie  hail  sufficient  cour.age  to  face  her  a 
second  night.  The  same  circumstances 
occurrcHl,  but  she  appeared  extremely 
angry.  It  Avas  decided  to  break  through 
the  Avail ;  on  doing  so,  a  large  room  aa’hs 
found,  completely,  unfurnished,  with  no 
doorAvJly,  and  with  windows  looking  out 
u|)on  a  neighbor’s  garden.  This  room 
being  throAvn  open,  the  sjrecter  was  seen 
no  more.  Are  AA'e  to  suppose  that  this 
little  old  lady  of  the  antique  time  h-ad 
lx;en  itnmured  in  this  chamlier,  and  could 
not  rest  till  the  Avail  came  down  ?  But 
surely  she  would  have  jumped  out  of  the 
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window  in  preference  to  being  starved  to 
death  ;  and  besides,  there  w  ere  no  traces 
of  a  skeleton.  Or  was  she  the  ghost  of 
some  departe<i  house-wife,  who  thought  it 
a  shame  that  so  good  a  room  should  be 
disused  ? 

Tliere  are  many  cases  which  seem  as  if 
departed  spirits  could  not  help  coming 
back  to  perform  very  trivial  duties,  to 
which  in  life  they  were  accustomed.  We 
heard  an  instance  recently  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Bristol,  renow’ned  for  queer  stories 
and  old  port  wine.  A  barrister  was  in¬ 
dulging  in  the  objectionable  practice  of 
reading  in  bed.  He  was  in  chambers, 
and  quite  alone.  Suddenly  the  room 
door  opened,  and  a  female  entered,  walk¬ 
ed  round  the  bed,  and  put  out  her  hand, 
as  if  to  take  his  candle  from  the  table 
on  which  it  stood.  He  also  extended 
his  hand,  and  took  up  the  candlestick — 
whereupon  the  figure  disappeared.  Was 
this  the  phantom  of  a  deceased  laundress, 
returning  to  do  what  she  had  done  for 
some  previous  occupant  of  the  chambers  ? 
Or  was  it,  perhaps,  some  benevolent 
ghost,  who  (having  been  burnt  to  death 
herself,  possibly)  does  her  best  to  prevent 
accidents  by  tire?  If  so,  such  of  our 
reiiders  as  indulge  in  the  habit  of  reading 
in  bed  had  better  look  out  for  a  visit 
from  her. 

Bristol  shall  furnish  us  w'ith  another 
strange  story.  The  children  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  resident  there  aver  that  one  day  a 
little  boy  came  to  their  nursery,  and  play¬ 
ed  with  them  all  the  morning.  When  he 
went  aw’ay  he  said :  “  I  must  go  home : 
but  it  is  so  cold  there,  so  cold."  The 
nurse-maid,  who  was  m  the  room  a  great 
portion  of  the  time,  saw  no  one.  The 
]>eculiarity  of  this  case  is  that  it  rests  on 
the  evidence  of  young  children,  who,  if 
they  had  invent^  the  story,  would  be 
likely  to  break  down  under  parental  cross- 
examination.  But  then  young  children 
are  highly  imaginative ;  they  make  be¬ 
lieve  very  much,”  like  Dickens’s  Mar¬ 
chioness  ;  and  the  quc.stion  is  whether 
imagination  may  not  so  act  upon  memory 
that,  having  agreed  together  to  “make 
believe”  that  a  little  boy  was  playing 
with  them,  they  might  actually  think  that 
it  was  so.  Memory  has  curious  tricks  of 
its  own.  Men  of  the  Munchausen  type 
often  repeat  a  story  until  they  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  its  events  happened  to  them.  It 
is  said  that  George  IV.  fully  believed  that 
he  had  been  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 


[January, 

We  have  ourselves  had  dreams  so  distinct 
and  coherent  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours  we  have  been  unable  to  determine 
the  limits  of  the  real  and  the  ideal.  To 
this  day,  for  instance,  we  can  not  bo  sure 
whether  a  friend  who  borrowed  a  sover¬ 
eign  returned  it,  or  whether  we  dreamt 
that  he  did :  perhaps,  if  he  sees  this 
article,  he  will  let  us  know. 

And  now  for  an  apparition  which  had  a 
definite  and  distinct  purpose.  A  solicitor, 
resident  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had  busi¬ 
ness  at  Southampton.  He  stayed  at  one 
of  those  hotels  for  which  the  town  of  mail 
steamers  is  fa  nous,  and  after  dinner  ho 
was  looking  over  his  law  pafKirs  while  he 
sipped  his  port.  He  was  aroused  from 
his  foolscap  and  red  tape  by  the  opening 
of  a  door :  his  wife  (whom  he  had  left  at 
home  in  the  Isle  of  Wight)  entered,  gazed 
at  him  steadfastly,  and  passed  out  tlirough 
the  opposite  door.  He  naturally  thought 
that  It  w’as  a  hallucination,  and  resumed 
his  reading,  with  a  wondering  smile  at 
his  own  weakness.  But,  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  very  same  thing  occurred 
again  ;  and  there  was  on  the  countenance 
of  the  specter  an  imploring  look  which 
terrified  liim.  He  at  once  resolved  to  re¬ 
turn  home ;  w'ith  some  difficulty  got  a 
boatman  to  take  him  aefo-ss ;  and  when  he 
reached  his  house,  was  struck  by  the 
ghastly  and  alarmed  look  of  the  maid-ser¬ 
vant  who  opened  the  door.  This  woman 
was  so  frightened  by  his  unexpected  re¬ 
turn,  that  she  spontaneously  confessed  her 
intention  to  murder  her  mistress  ;  and  her 
confession  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
she  had  concealed  a  carving-knife  under 
her  pillow.  This  is  a  very  perplexing 
case  for  those  who  think  spectral  phe¬ 
nomena  can  be  philosophically  explained. 
Here  you  have  the  phantom  of  a  living 
person  'projected,  entirely  without  that 
person’s  consciousness.  Let  it  be  assumed 
that  a  person  in  extreme  peril  can,  by  in¬ 
tense  volition,  act  on  the  nervous  system 
of  the  universe,  so  as  to  influence  his 
dearest  friend :  but  here  the  person  whose 
likeness  ap])eared  was  entirely  devoid  of 
aj)prehension,  while  the  servant,  who 
alone  knew  what  was  likely  to  happen, 
would  naturally  exert  no  vohtion  towards 
revealing  it. 

A  young  gentleman  came  down  one 
morning  without  any  appetite  for  break¬ 
fast.  Braudy-and-water  and  cigars  might 
account  for  this  in  many  cases ;  but  he 
was  an  abstemious  youth,  not  tempted  by 
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such  delectations.  Ills  mother  wanted  to 
know  why  he  fought  shy  of  the  broiled 
ham  and  Yorkshire  pie ;  and  at  length  he 
confessed  to  an  unpleasant  dream.  He 
dreamt  that  a  dog  kept  in  the  house,  a 
huge  Newfoundland,  had  brought  a  cat 
ifito  the  room,  and  torn  out  its  entrails  on 
the  hearth-rug;  and  so  real  were  the 
details  of  this  disgusting  scene  that  he 
found  himself  unable  to  eat  any  breakfast. 
He  had  scarcely  finished  his  statement 
when  the  dog  burst  into  the  room,  a  cat 
in  his  mouth,  and  actually  did  what  he 
had  dreamt.  ’ 

Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory^ used  to  tell  a 
curious  story  about  a  candle.  Having, 
late  at  night,  to  ride  across  some  moor¬ 
land,  be  was  reluctantly  j)crsuaded  to 
take  a  lantern  with  him.  After  a  while 
he  blew  out  the  candle,  but,  to  his  amaze¬ 
ment,  it  relighted  itself.  This  occurred 
several  times  ;  until  the  pious  m.athemati- 
cian,  indignant  that  a  candle  should  dis¬ 
obey  the  laws  of  nature,  inverted  it  in  the 
socket.  It  continued  to  hurn^  and  burnt 
more  brightly  than  ever !  And  a  few 
paces  further  on,  his  horse  ])ulled  up  on 
the  verge  of  a  chasm,  formed  by  the  fall¬ 
ing  in  of  a  disused  mine. 

Our  object,  thus  far,  has  been  to  link 
together  a  few  preternatural  stories  which 
have  reached  us,  on  the  authority  of  per¬ 
sons  professedly  witnesses  of  the  events. 
These  are  second-hand  stories.  Stories  at 
first  hand  we  can  not  supply.  We  have 
seen  no  ghosts,  and  our  experiences  of 
6pirit-rapi)ing  seances  have  hitherto  been 
highly  unsatisfactory.  Yet  some  people 
must  have  been  more  fortunate ;  otherwise 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  belief  in 
spiritualist  phenomena  which  is  so  widely 
spread  among  intelligent  and  educated 
jtersons  ?  As  to  stories  at  third-hand — of 
those  there  is  no  end.  We  shall  give  but 
one  of  them.  A  clergyman  not  long  ago 
became  the  rector  of  an  unpopulous  jiarish 
in  Berkshire.  His  church  stands  alone 
amid  the  open  Downs  ;  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  for  miles  except  training  stables  and 
sheep  farms.  His  only  daughter,  on  the 
very  first  night  of  their  settlement  at  the 
rectory,  heard  a  sound  as  of  some  one 
scratching  the  panes  of  the  window  ;  and 
in  the  moonlight  she  saw  a  fearful  face 
outside — livid  and  horrible — the  body  to 
W’hich  it  belonged  being  apparently  up¬ 
held  by  strong  muscular  effort.  Suddenly 
the  bands  seemed  to  let  go  the  window¬ 
sill,  and  she  heard  the  creature  fall  to  the 
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ground.  The  rector,  a  gentleman  of  con¬ 
siderable  nerve — he  had  been  in  the  army 
before  entering  the  church,  and  has  a 
Sepoy  saber-cut  across  his  forehead — de¬ 
termined  to  try  this  bed  -  room  himself. 
To  him,  also,  the  apparition  came.  He 
talked  it  over  next  day  with  an  old  man¬ 
servant  who  had  been  with  his  predeces¬ 
sor.  From  him  he  learned  that  the  late 
rector,  when  some  alterations  were  made 
ill  the  churchyard,  had  used  a  grave-stone 
to  repair  the  pavement  of  the  dairy, 
which  was  below  the  bed-chamber  at 
whose  window  the  specter  appeared.  The 
person  buried  beneath  this  stone  had  been 
a  notorious  character  in  his  day — the  pest 
of  the  parish  ;  and  it  w'as  averred  that  his 
ghost  had  been  seen  about  the  rectory. 
Our  rector  ordered  the  tombstone  to  be 
replaced  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  ghost 
was  seen  no  more. 

There  is,  we  suspect,  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  spiritualism  and  mesmerism,  if 
there  be  any  thing  in  either.  Our  personal 
experience  is  that  the  spiritualists  have 
never  done  any  thing  so  clever  as  the  mes¬ 
merists  managed  to  do.  We  remember 
a  fellow  called  Alexis — French,  of  course 
— who  played  ecarto  wonderfully,  blind¬ 
fold,  when  in  the  mesmeric  trance,  and 
whose  capacity  for  describing  remote 
places,  which  he  probably  had  never  seen 
or  heard  of,  was  very  remarkable.  We 
also  recollect  a  girl,  about  twelve  years 
old,  whose  clairvoyance  was  marvelously 
clever,  taken  simply  as  an  imposture.  But 
clairvoyance  is  easily  manageable  by  a 
trick,  whereas  this  young  lady  performed 
one  most  inexplicable  feat.  When  in  the 
trance  she  was  abnormally  strong,  and  we 
have  seen  her  lift  a  man,  who  must  have 
weighed  at  least  fifteen  stone,  from  the  floor 
of  the  lecture-room  to  the  platform — prob¬ 
ably  from  three  to  four  feet.  Presuming 
that  the  persons  she  so  lifted  were  con¬ 
federates,  how  was  the  trick  managed? 
Any  way,  taken  as  a  drawing-room  amuse¬ 
ment  simply,  we  believe  mesmerism  to  be 
far  superior  to  spirit-rapping. 

The  poets  should  have  something  to 
tell  us  on  this  vexed  question.  Shaks- 
peare’s  Ariel,  as  we  have  noticed,  fore¬ 
shadows  the  “intelligent  vapor,”  and  is 
considerably  preferable  to  “  Mary  Jane.” 
In  Hamlet  we  have  a  ghost  of  the  true 
kind — a  ghost  who  has  a  fearful  mission 
of  vengeance,  which  must  be  fulfilled  be¬ 
fore  be  can  rest.  So  strong  is  our  belie! 

{ in  the  unerring  instinct  of  genius,  that  we 
fi 
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deem  the  qnestion  of  spiritnalism  would 
be  almost  settled  if  we  could  discover 
what  Shakspeare  really  thought  about  it. 
The  ghost  of  Hamlers  father  is  a  verj' 
earnest  and  serious  ghost ;  and  it  would 
really  seem  as  if  the  great  poet  believed 
that  spirits  might  appear  under  special 
circumstances.  Milton  tells  us  that 

“Milliong  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake,  and  when  we 
sleep.” 

Unseen  —  yet,  perhaps,  not  without 
power  to  become  visible,  if  there  is  need. 
Coleridge  used  to  say  that  a  ghost  was  a 
shadow,  and  a  shadow  without  a  substance 
being  impossible,  there  could  be  no  ghosts. 
Yet  it  is  recorded  that  he  once  saw  his 
own  doppelgauger — and  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  Aveird,  medieval  mesmerism 
of  Chrutabelt  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
poem  in  the  English  language  in  which 
the  imagination  acts  with  such  continuous 
power  and  consistency.  The  influence  of 
Geraldine’s  “  shrunken  serpent  eyes  ”  is 
brought  before  the  reader  so  vividly  that 
it  seems  like  reality".  How  much  or  how 
little  did  the  poet  believe  ]>ossible  of  what 
he  so  admirably  desciibes  'i 


Among  cotemporary  poets,  Robert 
Browning  has  touched  this  subject — and 
Avith  the  touch  of  genius : 

“  At  night,  when  doors  are  shut, 

And  the  wood-worm  picks. 

And  the  death-watch  ticks, 

And  the  bar  has  a  flag  of  smut. 

And  a  cat’s  in  the  water-butt — 

“  And  the  socket  floats  and  flares. 

And  the  hoiise-lHjams  groan. 

And  a  foot  unknown 
Is  surmised  on  the  garret-stairs. 

And  the  locks  sHp  unawares.” 

Tliere  is  great  power  in  the  picture 
which  he  paints  of  a  mesmeric  seance  at 
that  witching  time — when  the  “surmised” 
foot  creaks  above  you,  and  the  sudden 
movements  of  the  Icwks  cause  you  to 
start.  Even  the  dying  miauling  of  the 
luckless  cat  that  has  fallen  into  the  water- 
butt  adds  horror  to  the  scene.  Any  one 
of  our  readers  Avho  possesses  strong  powers 
of  volition,  should  read  Browning’s  poem, 
and  then  try  if,  by  adopting  the  process 
Avhich  it  describes,  he  cuu  make  his  lady¬ 
love  pay  him  an  involuntary  visit.  If  he 
succeeds,  he  is  hereby  requested  to  com¬ 
municate  the  result  to  the  editor. 


from  frater’i  MagailDe. 

STRONG-MINDED  WOMEN. 

Ton  may  ride  ua. 

With  one  soft  kiM,  a  thousand  furionga,  ere 


With  spur  we  beat  an 

It 'was  the  writer’s  good  fortune  to 
overhear  on  one  occasion  a  polemical  dis¬ 
cussion  between  two  very  youthful  dispu¬ 
tants  that  might  have  startled  Colenso. 
The  question  was  concerning  the  relative 
merits  and  even  respectability  of  the 
sexes.  “It  was  Eve,”  said  the  little  boy 
with  an  honest  assumption  of  male  supe¬ 
riority,  “  that  made  Adam  do  w'rong,  and 
she  was  a  wom.an.”  -  “  But  it  Avas  the 
devfl  that  tempted  Eve,”  retorted  his  sis¬ 
ter — developing  thus  early  that  feminine 
subtlety  of  argument  which  sets  all  rea¬ 
soning  at  deflanoe — “  and  /la  was  a  man.” 


»crc. —  WitUer's  Tide, 

Without  going  any  deeper  into  the 
mysterious  question  of  the  first  transgres¬ 
sion,  so  conclusive  and  un.answerable  a  re¬ 
ply  set  us  thinking  on  the  respective  pecu¬ 
liarities  that  distinguish  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  intellect :  on  the  quick  perception  that 
is  no  less  a  special  attribute  of  the  one,  than 
reflective  s.agacity  is  of  the  other ;  on  the 
relative  balance,  if  not  positive  equipoise, 
of  the  two ;  and  on  the  mutual  attrition 
which  is  so  beneficial  in  its  results  to  each. 
The  latter  process,  though  sometimes  at¬ 
tended  with  considerable  irritation,  and 
even  pain,  is  necessary,  to  retftce  the 
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hanler  surface  to  a  requisite  cle<?ree  of 
smooth  retjularity  and  polish  ;  while  the 
contact  thus  engendered  supplies  the 
softer  substance  with  the  powers  of  re¬ 
sistance  and  endurance  its  other  qualities 
arc  so  adapted  to  bring  into  play.  Yes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  man  is  the  nobler 
nature ;  woman  the  we.aker  vessel.  Th.at 
our  theory  is  not  universally  borne  out 
by  individual  experience  need  in  no  way 
ailect  its  validity.  If  the  rule  bo  proved 
by  its  exceptions,  there  is  no  want  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  substantiate  a  fact  so  rarely  act¬ 
ed  on,  while  it  is  so  generally  recognized. 
Though,  unlike  the  male  of  nearly  every 
other  sj>ecie8,  man  is  the  uglier  animal  of 
the  two,  and  the  worst  dressed,  yet  it 
must  be  conceded  that  he  does,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  the  fighting,  the  hard  work,  and 
most  of  the  palaver.*  lie  is  ostensibly 
the  acting  partner  in  all  matters  of  law, 
of  business,  or  other  subjects  of  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and  out-of-doors,  at  least,  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  head  of  the  family  ;  but  his 
dominion,  when  an.alyzed,  is  found  to  be 
of  a  somewhat  shadowy  nature ;  and  al¬ 
though,  like  a  constitutional  monarch,  he 
is  surrounded  with  the  outward  pomp 
and  dignity  of  sovereignty,  it  needs  but  a 
trifling  disturbance  in  his  realm,  such  as 
a  sick  child,  a  smoky  chimney,  or  a  cook 
leaving  .at  a  day’s  notice,  to  convince  him 
that  his  authority  is  by  no  me.ans  .absolute, 
his  sway  far  removed  from  the  danger  of 
becoming  a  desjxitism. 

I*erh.aps  it  is  from  some  misgivings  of 
this  nature  that  he  betrays  so  vigilant  a 
jealousy  of  all  interference  with  matters 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  consider  as  be¬ 
longing  to  his  own  department.  That  the 
true  ruler  of  the  house  should  take  charge 
of  his  money,  pay  his  bills,  order  in  his 
stores,  and  engage  his  servants,  seems 
only  in  accordance  with  some  primary 
law  about  which  he  does  not  trouble  him¬ 
self  ;  but  he  keeps  the  key  of  his  own 
cellar,  and  she  must  not  venture  to  med¬ 
dle  with  his  razors;  these  are  the  em¬ 
blems  of  his  sovereignty,  and  as  such 
must  remain  free  from  feminine  aggres¬ 
sion.  By  a  jirocess  of  reasoning  essen- 

•  “  Talk  about  women  talking !”  sayg  a  lady  of 
our  acquaintance,  herself  by  no  meant  deficient  in 
eloquence.  “  Why,  look  at  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  tlie  public  dinners,  the  vestry 
meetings,  and,  above  all,  the  gossip,  gossip,  gossip 
'at  those  horrid  clubs!  You  talk  more  in  a  week 
than  we^do  in  a  year;  tliough,  to  bo  sure,  what  we 
do  say  ma  got  some  sense  iu  itl” 


tially  masculine,  he  argues  that  so  long 
as  the  steel  and  the  corkscrew  are  in  his 
own  hands,  his  will  remains  undisputed 
and  his  authority  unquestioned. 

ITiere  is  a  vague  suspicion,  nevertheless, 
a  dim  consciousness,  none  tlie  weaker  for 
being  unacknowledged,  that  a  trial  of 
strength  is  to  be  avoided  at  any  sacrifice : 
that  in  the  event  of  a  diflerence  of  opinion, 
assuming  the  form  of  a  government  ques¬ 
tion,  ministers  are  doomed  to  be  defeated 
by  an  overwhelming  majority ;  and  that 
one  such  triumph  would  too  surely  invest 
the  conqueror  with  the  external  glories 
{IS  well  as  the  real  advantages  of  victory. 

It  must  be  from  apprehensions  of  this 
nature  that  we  discover  in  the  nobler  sex 
a  generitl  horror  of  any  womanly  trespass 
on  their  studies,  their  pursuits,  or  their 
prerogatives  ;  that  even  if  the  outcry  of 
reprobation  be  smothered  by  a  sense  of 
justice,  we  detect  on  every  male  counte¬ 
nance  a  pitying  smile  or  a  sarcastic  sneer 
when  a  woman  has  ventured  to  sound  the 
depths  of  science,  to  master  the  intricacies 
of  mechanics,  or  even  to  explore  the 
realms  of  nature.  From  Madame  Ida 
Pfeiffer  to  the  last  lady  ascensionist  who 
has  scaled  the  white  shoulders  of  Mont 
Blanc  or  stormed  the  icy  bosom  of  the 
Jung -Frau,  no  gentle  traveler  but  has 
felt  that  the  delight  of  awakening  the 
malice,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness  of  her 
own  se.v,  individually  and  collectively,  is 
sadly  d.amped  by  the  dismay  which  her 
exploits  have  stricken  into  the  breasts  of 
the  other.  However  sincerely  man  may 
admire  the  qmilities  of  courage,  endur¬ 
ance,  bodily  address,  or  mental  proficien¬ 
cy  in  woman,  his  approbation  seems  tem¬ 
pered  with  an  uneasy  feeling  of  inferiority, 
where  inferiority  reflects  shame  ;  of  awe, 
where  awe  seems  both  humiliating  and 
misplaced.  It  will  never  do,  he  argues, 
to  permit  the  scepter  to  be  thus  wrested 
from  his  hand,  to  let  them  find  out  their 
own  power  and  the  weakness  of  their  rul¬ 
ers.  They  have  beauty  of  person,  per¬ 
sistency  of  -will,  quickness  of  perception, 
and  pliability  of  character,  all  on  their 
side.  If  they  could  but  unite  their  forces, 
earth’s  whole  dynasty  would  be  changed, 
and  woman  would  become  the  mistress 
of  the  creation. 

It  is  only  the  mature  and  reflective  mind 
that  detects  the  impossibility  of  this  last 
supposition.  By  an  immutable  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  it  seems  decreed  that  unity,  the  first 
element  of  strength,  should  exist  under 
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no  circumstances  in  any  sisterhood  what¬ 
ever.  By  so  wise  an  arrangement,  the 
anarchy  and  confusion  consequent  on  a 
total  reversal  of  the  established  order  of 
things  being  placed  beyond  the  verge  of 
possibility,  need  excite  the  apprehensions 
of  none,  even  the  most  timorous  sticklers 
for  the  rights  of  man. 

But  it  18  only  the  few  who  can  thus  in¬ 
trust  their  safety  to  a  fact  indisputable 
as  the  laws  of  gravity  and  attraction. 
The  general  public,  racking  their  brains 
for  an  additional  bulwark  and  bastion 
against  the  assaults  and  encroachments  of 
the  enemy,  h.ave  hit  upon  a  plan  which 
has  worsted  many  of  their  most  promi¬ 
nent  champions,  and  caused  much  con¬ 
fusion  and  discouragement  in  their  ranks. 
Selecting  some  of  the  least  .attractive  of 
the  weaker  sex — remarkable,  be  sure,  for 
sternness  of  countenance  and  angularity 
of  outline  ;  the  verj'  heroines,  indeed, 
most  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  friend  | 
and  foe — they  have  tied  them  together, 
so  to  speak,  in  one  forbidding  bunch, 
and  labeled  it  “  Strong-minded  Women.” 
Strong-minded  women  !  It  makes  one 
shudder  to  reflect  on  all  such  a  title 
indicates  and  implies !  That  epithet 
which  should  have  expressed  admiration, 
if  not  endearment,  has  come  to  signify 
every  thing  that  is  most  terrible  to  the 
superficial  and  hasty  judgment  of  man. 
The  fairer  sex  observmg  it  applied  to 
subjects  obviously  neither  well- looking 
nor  well-dressed,  look  immediate  fright 
at  the  appellation ;  so  that  the  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  dubbed  a  strong-minded  woman,  and 
thus  conveying  an  image  of  unsightly 
complexion,  awkward  gestures,  and  ill-as- 
sorted  colors,  has  checked  many  a  charm¬ 
ing  student  on  the  path  of  mental  im- 
rovement,  and  turned  her  from  the  no- 
le  pursuits  of  literature  to  the  lowlier 
and  perhaps  no  less  useful  occupations 
furnished  ny  domestic  industry  and  the 
economy  of  a  household. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  entertain 
this  morbid  dread  of  a  cultivated  mind  in 
a  body  which  nature  and  art  combine  to 
render  a  fitting  casket  for  the  gem  within. 
Polish  the  jewel  as  brightly  as  you  will, 
and  polish  the  casket  too.  “A  noble  wo¬ 
man  nobly  planned  ”  is  the  most  lovable 
of  the  Creator’s  works  on  earth  ;  perhaps 
the  one  of  all  others  which  has  the  most 
influence  for  good  or  for  evil — an  influ¬ 
ence,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  she  far 
more  generally  exerts  in  the  former  than 
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I  in  the  latter  cause.  Indeed,  a  woman’s 
'  power,  even  over  the  worst  of  men,  is  in¬ 
timately  and  mysteriously  connected  with 
the  intrinsic  vartue  of  her  character  ;  and 
where  the  bad  have  lost  hundreds,  the 
good  have  saved  thousands. 

It  is  not  because  a  woman  is  beautiful 
that  she  need  be  stupid,  nor  because  she 
is  good  th.at  she  need  be  ignorant.  On 
the  contrary,  all  those  qualities  which  men 
most  reverence  in  their  own  sex  should  be 
reflected  in  her  breast ;  but  they  should 
be  only  reflected^  the  rays  must  be-palcr, 
purer,  gentler,  more  subdued — 

“As  moonlight  is  to  sunlight,  and  as  water  is 
to  wine.” 

The  general  idea  conveyed  by  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  a  strong-minded  woman  ”  is  so  ojv 
posed  to  tlie  picture  most  men  have  paint¬ 
ed  for  themselves  of  that  impossible  jtieee 
of  perfection  called  by  the  ladies,  ein])hali- 
I  cally,  “  a  bacheloi‘’8  wife,”  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  word  should  raise  an  outcry 
wherever  it  is  heard ;  more  e8j)ecially  as 
it  is  seldom  uttered  except  in  accents  of 
reproach.  So  universal  is  the  feeling, 
that,  in  the  everj'day  convers.alion  of 
society,  a  Crimean  or  Indian  officer  may 
be  heard  declaring,  less  in  jest  than  in 
earnest,  how  he  would  willingly  face  the 
batteries  of  the  Redan  or  the  mutineers 
at  Delhi  over  again,  rather  than  undergo 
the  drawing  -  room  ordeal  in  which  a 
strong-minded  woman  “  puts  him  through 
his  facings,”  and,  to  carry  out  the  meta¬ 
phor,  eventually  “  sends  him  to  the  right¬ 
about”  in  utter  confusion  and  defeat  m  ith- 
in  the  brief  space  of  what  a  Frenchman 
c.alls  “  a  villainous  quarter  -  of  -  an  -  hour.” 
Nay,  the  very  mention  of  the  word  caused 
a  literary  celebrity  to  remind  us,  but  the 
other  day,  of  a  German  fable  which  is  too 
suggestive  to  most  people  of  the  strong- 
minded  woman’s  employments  and  char¬ 
acteristics. 

The  Furies,  it  seems,  were  growing 
old:  Megaera’s  tongue  had  lost  its  venom, 
Alecto’s  whip  was  no  longer  plied  with 
untiring  arm,  and  Tisiphone’s  serpents 
I  were  getting  gray  and  coming  out  by 
I  handfuls.  Pluto  sent  Mercury  to  Earth 
with  a  commission  to  get  him  some  new 
ones.  It  happened  that  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  many  immortal  scandals  which 
periodically  shocked  gods  and  men  was  in 
the  full  swing  and  vigor  of  its  publicity. 
Venus  had,  as  usual,  carried  on  a  flirta- 
i  tion  with  the  last  of  her  admirers  lo  the 
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extreme  verge  of  deconim,  (“  never  out 
of  her  pocket,  my  dear,  good-looking,  but 
bad  style,”)  and  Juno  dispatched  Iris  to 
the  haunts  of  mankind  in  quest  of  three 
staid,  discreet,  and  well-instructed  ladies, 
whose  mature  age,  genteel  deportment, 
unblemished  character,  and  intellectual  at¬ 
tainments  might  improve  the  general  tone 
of  society  in  Olympus. 

Iris  came  back  alone  and  empty-handed. 
She  had  found  three  who  would  have  suited 
the  situation  in  every  particular,  only  Mer¬ 
cury  had  already  engaged  them  for  Pluto. 

Hut  why  are  women  thus  kept  down 
and  intimidated  by  a  word  of  three  sylla¬ 
bles?  Let  us  be  just  even  if  we  can  not 
artbrd  to  be  generous.  We  have  raised  a 
bugbear  with  which  to  frighten  male  and 
female  children  of  a  larger  growth.  How 
do  we  embody  in  our  own  imaginations 
the  idea  of  a  strong-minded  woman  ? 
Why  must  she  be  invariably  so  ugly,  and 
in  such  a  hateful  gown  ?  Tlie  vision  that 
rises  before  us  is  indeed  calculated  to 
crush  and  subdue  every  sentiment  save 
that  of  a  deep  and  distant  awe,  tempered 
with  dislike.  She  is  not  young,  nither  the 
contrary ;  and  unmarried,  of  course.  Ah ! 
perhaps  she  was  M'eak- minded  enough 
once,  and  that  m.ay  bo  the  very  reason  of 
her  present  celibacy ;  perhaps  within  that 
unseductive  bosom  there  is  a  heart  that 
beat  so  h.ard  long  ago,  it  will  never  beat 
with  a  healthy  pulsation  again ;  perhaps — 
but  no  matter,  there  she  is,  cold,  cautious, 
and  confirmed,  a  spinster  to  the  ver^  ends 
of  her  fingers.  If  she  is  tall  and  thin,  the 
odds  are  she  wears  black  lace  mittens 
down  to  her  knuckles,  and  fingers,  as  un¬ 
like  the  rosy  tips  of  Aurora  as  possible, 
beyond.  If  smaller  in  stature,  and  larger 
in  bulk,  she  affects  bright  colors,  braids 
her  hair  low  upon  her  temples,  collects  her 
person  Iwneath  her  chin,  .and  surmounts 
It  with  a  large  and  dazzling  brooch.  In 
either  case  her  dress  assumes  folds  that 
imjdy  sedentary  habits  and  a  carelessness 
of  appearances ;  while  her  boots,  glov'es, 
collars,  handkerchiefs  —  all  those  trivial 
niceties  of  detail  which  her  sex  usually 
arrange  so  skillfully,  .and  which  are  indeed 
the  small-arms  of  tlieir  avadare  —  denote 
.an  utter  absence  of  that  quality  called 
taste,  avhich  consists  essentially  in  a  nice 
perception  of  the  fitness  of  things.  You 
sit  next  her  at  dinner,,and  miss  tlie  gentle, 
half-shy  courtesies  entailed  by  the  present 
voluminous  stylo  of  dress  ;  little  preludes 
to  acquaintance,  which  ripen  into  conver¬ 


sation  as  the  fish  disappears  and  the  cham¬ 
pagne  conies  round ;  you  venture  on  a 
remark,  perhaps  a  sufficiently  trite  one, 
establishing  the  dullness  of  the  season  or 
I  some  equally  incontestable  proposition, 
.and  she  delivers  such  a  home-thrust  down 
\  your  throat  in  reply  as  shuts  you  up  like 
I  a  book  of  sermons,  till  you  have  had  re¬ 
course  to  stimulants  for  your  recovery. 
If  a  young  man,  puellia  nxiper  idoneus, 

I  you  retire  gladly  from  the  contest,  and 
subside  into  the  contemplation  of  the 
I  timid  damsel  or  the  “  frisky  matron  ”  oppo- 
j  site.  Failing  these,  you  can  always  de- 
I  vote  yourself  to  the  real  business  of  the 
I  entertainment.  But  if  middle-aged,  unob- 
j  trusive,  and  a  little  nervous,  like  ourselves, 
you  experience  a  horrid  fascination  that 
j  compels  you  patiently  to  submit,  and  even 
offer  yourself  a  willing  victim  to  the  tor¬ 
ture.  When  the  ladies  leave  the  dining¬ 
room,  you  feel  conscious  of  having  been 
subjected  to  The  Question  in  its  most 
appalling  form.  You  are  also  aware  that 
the  unconnected  and  incoherent  nature  of 
your  replies  must  have  caused  your  neigh¬ 
bor  to  form  the  lowest  opinion  of  your 
intellect  .an^  attainments,  while  convincing 
her  at  the  same  time  of  your  total  want 
of  sincerity  and  general  insensibility  to 
the  beauty  of  truth.  You  make  a  memo¬ 
randum  to  avoid  strong-minded  women 
for  the  rest  of  your  life ;  and,  returning 
to  the  drawing-room,  are  glad  to  observe 
that  your  tormentor  has  fastened  on  a  mild 
clergyman  and  a  rosy  master  of  hounds, 
neither  of  whom,  though  they  listen  pa¬ 
tiently  and  respectfully,  seems  to  under¬ 
stand  one  W'ord  of  what  she  is  ssiying. 

You  have  judged  as  usual,  hastily. 
Perh.aps,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  “the 
w’oman  has  a  bottom  of  good  sense,”  after 
all.  You  have,  at  any  rate,  condemne<l 
the  whole  bunch  for  the  sake  of  one  speci¬ 
men  ;  and  you  go  about  among  your 
female  acquaintances  (never  inclined  to 
judge  their  own  sex  too  leniently)  dispens¬ 
ing  such  strictures  upon  strong-minded 
women,  as  lead  them  to  believe  that  utter 
vacuity  is  their  most  fascinating  quality  to 
the  lords  of  the  creation — that  for  them 
ignorance  is  indeed  bliss,  and  “  ’tis  folly  to 
bo  wise !” 

Now  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follow's 
that  cultivation  of  the  fem.ale  intellect 
should  entail  carelessness  of  the  female 
person,  hideousness  in  the  feniiile  dress, 
or  a  rude  abriiptness  in  the  female  speech 
and  manner.  The  great  masters  of  fiction. 
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indeed,  have  rarely  presented  ns  with  an 
embodiment  of  those  personal  and  mental 
charms  combined,  which  constitute  the 
beau  ideal  of  feminine  excellence  ;  but  the 
great  masters  of  fiction,  like  the  great 
masters  of  painting,  represent  nature  less 
as  it  is  than  as  tee  think  it  in.  Among 
all  Sir  Walter’s  heroines,  Die  Vernon  and 
Jeanie  Deans  are  the  only  two  that  as¬ 
sume  any  “  character  at  all for  Flora 
M’lvor  (be  it  said  with  the  humblest 
reverence)  is  somewhat  of  a  lay-figure  on 
which  to  drape  the  tartans,  and  is  not  half 
BO  taking  as  simple,  silly  Rose  Bradwar- 
dine.  Well,  Die  V'ernon,  notwithstanding 
her  independence,  her  forward  hoydenish 
manners,  and  indubitably  bad  bringing- 
up,  is  a  noble-hearted  creature,  what  the 
young  men  in  these  days  call  a  trump  of 
a  girl,  and  we  fall  in  love  with  her  almost 
as  hastily  and  unadvisedly  as  did  Frank 
Osbaldistone  himself;  while  Jeanie  Deans, 
traveling  on  foot  to  London,  plain,  home¬ 
ly,  trusting,  and  sincere,  is  felt  at  once  to 
be  of  the  stuff  from  which  those  are  made 
who  are  indeed  but  “  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels.”  . 

Even  Shakspeare  has  been  chary  of 
female  heroines  possessing  more  than  the 
average  of  resolution  or  common-sense. 
Women  they  are,  no  doubt,  every  one  of 
them;  real  flesh-and-blood  women,  whom 
we  can  hear  and  see,  but  not  women  bv 
any  means  too  precious  for  “  d.aily  food.” 
Katherine  the  Shrew  has  indeed  a  certain 
recognized  position,  from  which  it  takes  a 
bold  man  to  dislodge  her ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  her  sharp  tongue  and  mother- 
wit,  the  Master  has  evidently  drawn  her 
ignorant  as  well  as  obstinate  ;  and  we  are 
more  struck  with  the  temerity  of  Petru- 
chio  in  undertaking  his  task,  than  aston¬ 
ished  at  his  success  in  achieving  it.  When 
Ilennione  is  laboring  under  the  foul  sus¬ 
picion  that  pervades  her  husband’s  royal 
and  foolish  brains,  how  provoked  we  are, 
in  all  our  love  and  pity  for  the  gentle  vic¬ 
tim,  that  she  can  not  borrow  some  of  the 
downright,  uncompromising  qualities  of 
“  that  audacious  lady,”  the  mature,  out¬ 
spoken  Paulina !  A  little  more  strength  of 
mind  in  Ophelia  W'ould  h.ave  saved  her 
own  wits — perhaps  Hamlet’s  too ;  while 
if  Desdemona  could  but  have  scolded  like 
Queen  Margaret  or  Eleanor  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  she  who  “  paragoned  descrip¬ 
tion  ”  might  have  remained  at  Cyprus,  as 
at  Venice,  mistress  of  her  own  actions 
and  her  husband’s,  Cassio’s  idol,  lago’s 
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scourge,  household  tyr.ant  over  the  whole 
dramatis  personae,  and  “  the  great  cap¬ 
tain’s  captain,”  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Later  authors  have  equally  shrunk  from 
the  invidious  task  of  investing  an  amiable 
woman  with  the  commonest  mental  quali¬ 
fications  that  should  enable  her  to  add 
up  three  figures  correctly,  as  they  have 
thought  it  natural  and  life-like  to  portray 
a  clever  one,  if  not  with  the  exterior  of  a 
Sycorax,  at  least  with  the  disposition  of  a 
fiend.  Was  any  woman  on  earth  ever  so 
delightfully  wicked  as  Becky  Sharpe  ? 
who,  to  be  sure,  in  consideration  of  a 
certain  amount  of  personal  advantages, 
possesses  the  most  utterly  depraved  nature 
that  has  hitherto  been  made  instructive  and 
interesting  by  art.  We  doubt  whether 
either  she  or  Amelia  are  the  least  like  the 
samples  we  meet  every  day.  The  one  has 
too  much  guile  and  the  other  too  little 
for  the  real  living  human  subject.  And 
though  it  is  quite  according  to  established 
rule  that  a  girl  should  be  as  simple  and 
trustful  as  Miss  Osborne,  our  observation 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  gentler  mature 
is  more  suspicious  and  far  less  easily  de¬ 
ceived  than  that  of  the  rougher  sex. 

In  the  sensation  novels  the  women,  aS 
is  to  Imj  expected,  are  no  more  like  reality 
than  the  Columbine  in  a  pantomime  is  like 
the  staid  {>er8on  who  makes  your  tea  and 
mends  your  children’s  things.  Armed  in 
scales  all  over,  they  have  not  even  the 
mermaid’s  soft  white  bosom  and  fair  di¬ 
sheveled  hair.  In  each  of  them  is  want¬ 
ing  one  essential  characteristic  of  w'oman, 
more  th.an  any  other  distinguishing  her 
moral  force  from  that  of  man,  namely,  the 
sudden  and  complete  break  down  with 
which  every  protracted  efi'ort  of  her  ener¬ 
gies  and  long  -  continued  tension  of  her 
nerves  invariably  concludes.  For  days 
and  weeks  she  is  capable  of  the  severest 
exertion  both  of  body  and  mind;  for 
months  and  years,  no.  Though  she  can 
endure  for  ever,  she  can  only  strive  for  an 
allotted  period,  which  may  almost  be  cal¬ 
culated  by  hours.  Her  delicate  organiza¬ 
tion  fails  Under  a  steady,  unvarying  press¬ 
ure  ;  though  the  will  may  be  as  persist¬ 
ent  as  ever,  the  resisting  power  gives  way, 
.and  an  uiu^ouditional  surKiider  is  the 
result. 

How  different  from  the  females  of  fiction 
are  those  of  real  life !  We  need  not  go 
far  back  into  history  to  seek  examples  of 
masculine  force  of  intellect  refined,  not 
weakened,  by  feminine  delicacy  of  seuti- 
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ment  and  genial  softness  of  feeling  —  of  ' 
the  man’s  brain  joined  to  the  woman’s 
heart.  Kestricting  ourselves  to  the  world 
of  letters  alone,  essentially  the  province 
of  those  strong-minded  women  we  are  so 
!nuch  afraid  of,  what  a  number  of  gentle, 
lovable  n.atures  we  can  recall,  whose  man¬ 
ners  never  betrayed  the  slightest  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  celebrity,  who  could 
laugh  as  foolishly  as  their  giddiest  sisters 
at  the  emptiest  of  jokes,  whose  bright 
eyes  were  undimnied  with  study,  and 
their  taper  fingers  unstained  with  ink. 
We  shall  never  forget  the  terror  of  a 
young  friend  of  ours  —  physically  brave 
though  he  be,  as  befits  a  lietitenant  of 
dr  i goons,  whose  breast  bears  more  than 
one  decoration — at  the  prospect  of  pass¬ 
ing  an  evening  in  comj»any  with  three  or 
four  literary  ladies,  whom  he  had  never 
met,  and  for  w'hom  he  entertained  a  thor¬ 
oughly  male  aversion,  qualified  by  fear ; 
nor  the  radiant  face  M’ith  which  he  inform¬ 
ed  us  next  day  that  he  “  never  h.ad  a  jollier 
dinner,  and  they  all  made  such  a  row,  and 
had  so  much  chafl’  and  fun,  you  wouldn’t 
liave  supposed  there  was  a  clever  one 
among  the  whole  lot  of  them 

Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  youth  of 
to-ilay  express  themselves.  It  is  concise 
and  Ibreible,  if  not  always  quite  intelligi¬ 
ble  ;  and  we  think  we  understand  the 
com[»liment  to  his  fair  .associates  ouryonng 
friend  intended  to  convey. 

Few  persons  will  be  found  to  dispute  that 
Madame  de  Stael  was  a  wom.an  possessed 
of  extraordinary  vigor  of  intellect,  and  an 
energetic  independence  of  character  as  ad¬ 
mirable  as  it  IS  rare  in  the  weaker  sex — 
that  she  even  bordered  somewhat  on  the 
strong-minded  woman,  using  the  term  in 
its  invidious  sense  ;  but  we  have  only  to 
study  those  writings  in  which  she  her¬ 
self  almost  avowedly  reproduced  her 
own  character,  to  trace  in  every  page  an 
exquisite  delicacy  of  sentiment,  not  only 
essentially  feminine  in  itself,  but  the  qual¬ 
ity  that  is  of  all  others  the  most  prized  by 
man. 

In  childhood,  though,  her  whole  educa¬ 
tion  and  bringing-up  was  of  a  nature  to 
force  her  character  into  precocious  matur¬ 
ity,  so  that  her  biographer  says :  “  II  sem- 
ble  que  Mad.ame  de  Stael  ait  toujours  ete 
jeune  et  n’ait  jamais  ete  enfant,”  and  was, 
therefore,  in  our  humble  opinion,  exceed¬ 
ingly  ill-judged.  We  see  the  grave,  de¬ 
mure,  dark-eyed  little  girl  making  paste¬ 


board  kings  and  queens,  and  playing 
tragedies  with  them  in  her  corner ;  thus 
indulging  at  once  two  of  the  strongest 
predilections  of  her  sex — a  love  of  plot  and 
a  pleasure  in  construction. 

With  a  good  deal  that  is  somewhat  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  taste  of  an  English  reader, 
and  with  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
I>cdantry,  the  character  of  Corinne,  gen¬ 
erous,  impulsive,  enthusiastic,  and  unself¬ 
ish,  is  essentially  feminine.  The  touch  of 
nature,  when  she  thanks  Oswald  for  her 
garlantl  in  his  own  language,  and  doubt¬ 
less  with  that  indescrilmble  inflection  of 
voice  which  a  woman  alone  can  manage, 
and  which  may  me.an  so  much,  while  it 
commits  her  to  nothing,  could  only  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  hand  of  a  female  artist.  It 
IS  through  her  womanly  qualities  that 
Madame  de  St.ael  has  so  well  painted  the 
Anglo-Italian  prodigy ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
through  the  same  qualities  that  she  has 
failed  in  imparting  life-like  hues  to  that 
uninteresting  specimen  of  English  aristoc¬ 
racy,  Oswald  Lord  Nelvil.  We  argue, 
then,  that  even  Madame  de  Staiil,  judging 
of  her,  as  in  common  fairness  we  must, 
by  her  own  writings,  and  accepting  at  the 
same  time  the  testimony  of  her  sister-in- 
law,  Madame  Xecker  de  Saussure,  in.  her 
biography  of  the  famous  authoress,  must 
have  been  a  prepossessing  and  fascinating 
woman,  notwithstanding  her  literary  fame, 
her  mental  superiority,  her  stancli  anti- 
Buonaparteism,  and  the  famous  Pied  de 
Staely  which  furnished  the  well  known 
coarse  and  offensive  jeu  de  mot  on  this 
lady’s  sole  personal  defect,  attributed  to 
Napoleon  I.,  and  not  entirely  out  of  char¬ 
acter  with  the  great  emperor’s  general 
tone  and  habits  in  society. 

That  the  conqueror  of  Europe — even  at 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  when  he  was  giv¬ 
ing  “crowns  like  jiins,”  and  when  not  only 
the  marshal’s  baton  but  the  monarch’s 
scepter  Lay  possibly  hidden  in  every  con¬ 
script’s  knapsack  —  was  really  afraid  of 
this  determined  lady,  and  actually  conde¬ 
scended  at  one  time  to  deprecate  her 
enmity,  is  in  these  days  a  sufticicntly  well- 
established  fact.  If,  to  le.ad  for  a  period 
of  months  the  literary  taste  of  Europe, 
and  to  withstand  for  years  the  prestige 
and  influence  of  the  self-willed  “  little 
Corporal,”  be  not  sufficient  to  establish 
the  character  of  a  strong-minded  woman, 
we  must  go  back  to  Boadicea,  or  the  Spar¬ 
tan  mother,  or  the  earlier  heroines  of  an¬ 
tiquity  and  mythology,  should  we  hope  to 
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arrive  at  a  more  powerful  example  of  this 
much-maligned  and  yet  too  familiar  1x7)6. 

We  have  selected  Madame  de  Stael  as 
an  illustration  of  our  argument  because  a 
sufficient  period  has  elapsed  to  make  her 
character  public  property,  and  render  her 
amenable,  in  x’irtue  of  her  fame,  to  the 
judgment  even  of  the  most  ignorant  and 
virulent  of  critics.  The  dead  lion  has 
always  been  esteemed  fair  game  both 

For  the  fierce  wolf’s  black  jaw,  and  the  dul^ 
ass's  hoof,” 

It  would  be  invidious  to  speak  with  the 
same  freedom  of  any  living  authoress; 
for  whilst  a  woman’s  w’ritings,  like  a 
man’s,  from  the  instant  they  are  printed 
become  public  property,  and  as  such  may 
beprais^,  censured,  ridiculed,  or  applaud¬ 
ed,  without  reserve,  the  private  character 
of  each  should  remain  sacred  from  inquisi¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  unpardonable  breach  of  fair 
play,  as  of  good  manners,  to  identify  the 
author  with  the  individual ;  and  criticism 
would  do  well  to  reflect  that  in  the  act  of 
publishing,  however  ill-advised,  the  for¬ 
mer  does  not  necessarily  resign  all  the 
privileges  of  civilization,  and  Income  at 
once  an  outcast  from  the  pale  of  society. 

Had  we  no  scruples  of  this  nature,  how 
easjr  would  it  be  to  mention  scores  of 
ladies  distinguished  no  less  for  their 
womiinly  bearing  than  for  their  intellec¬ 
tual  qualities,  ladies  as  charming  m  the 
drawing-room*  as  in  the  study !  Mascu¬ 
line  only  in  intellect  and  a  certain  gen¬ 
erous  carelessness  of  rivalry,  but  in  every 
other  quality  of  affection,  sympathy,grace, 
kindliness,  modesty,  and  .unselfishness, 

femme*  jusqu'au  bovt  des  ongles.^^ 

Had  we  not  restricted  ourselves  to 
literary  celebrity  alone,  bow  could  we 
pass  over  the  acknowledged  heroine  of 
the  present  century?  Not  a  leaf  can  be 
added  to  the  garland  of  her  who  was 
blessed  alike  by  the  living  and  the  dying  at 
Scutari.  The  humble  tribute  of  a  name¬ 
less  pen  can  add  no  luster  to  the  halo  that 
surrounds  the  name  of  Florence  Nightin¬ 
gale  ;  but  we  are  English,  w'c  hope, 
to  the  backbone,  and  we  can  not  choose 
but  cheer  with  the  cheering  crowd 
when  bravery,  devotion,  patriotism,  and 
thorough  abnegation  of  self  come  before 
our  eyes.  Here  was  a  strong-minded 
woman  if  you  will  1  -  Nothing  but  a 
woman’s  inexhaustible  patience  and  com¬ 
passion  could  have  carried  her  through 
oer  self-appointed  task,  joined  as  it  was  to 
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a  manly  energy  and  judgment,  sustained 
by  the  hopeful  trust  and  the  humble  yet 
invincible  courage  of  the  Christian.  When 
the  time  comes  for  her,  as  for  the  rest  of 
us,  to  give  an  .account  of  her  stewardship, 
surely  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  believe 
that  she  will  ment  the  approbation  and 
the  reward  of  the  faithful  servant. 

It  seems,  then,  that  strength  of  mind, 
far  from  being  a  drawback  to  her  other 
attractions,  is  a  most  desirable  quality  in 
a  w'oman ;  that  those  whom  w'c  term 
somewhat  unfairly  strong-minded  women 
are  rather  exceptions  than  examples  ;  that 
their  unpopularity  is  not  produced  by  in¬ 
tellectual  superiority  either  natural  or  ac¬ 
quired;  and  that,  if  their  characters  were 
carefully  analyzed,  they  would  be  found 
to  have  usur.j)ed  a  title  to  which  they  had 
no  lawful  right,  and,  like  other  bullies,  to 
conceal  conscious  we.akness  under  a  threat¬ 
ening  and  forbidding  exterior.  The  real 
strong-minded  woman  is  patient,  though 
right-thinking;  forgiving,  though  clear¬ 
sighted  ;  judicious  in  .advice,  entreaty, 
and  even  reproof — such,  in  short,  as  is 
described  by  the  “  mocking  devil  ”  lago. 
And  even  if  it  be  her  lot,  as  he  declares, 
for  the  crowding  of  her  antithesis, 

“  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer,” 

the  former  w’ill  have  no  lack  of  nutriment, 
and  every  cask  of  the  latter  will  be  in¬ 
scribed  with  a  care  and  precision  that 
even  in  so  trifling  a  matter  shall  set  forth 
the  order  and  accuracy  of  the  governing 
mind. 

It  is  doubtless  the  greatest  of  all  disad¬ 
vantages  to  a  girl  to  be  deprived  of  a 
mother’s  c.are  and  mrveiUance^  especially 
w’hen  on  the  threshold  of  womanhoo<l ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  generally  re¬ 
marked  how  pleasant  are  those  yoilng 
women  who  have  been  brought  up  chiefly 
in  their  fathers’  society,  or  w’ho  have  been 
only  sisters  in  a  large  family  of  brothers. 
This  is  not  so  strange  as  at  first  sight  it 
may  appe.ar.  We  can  ourselves  remem¬ 
ber  how  the  “new  boy”  at  school,  who 
had  been  taught  and  petted  by  his  mam¬ 
ma,  made  his  w’ay  thi*ough  the  little  world 
with  considerable  success  after  the  early 
trials  of  his  strange  position  had  been 
overcome.  He  certainly  had  a  good  many 
fights  just  at  first ;  but  we  are  old-fashion¬ 
ed  enough  to  hold  that  a  good  stand-up 
“  mill  ”  does  a  schoolboy  no  hann,  and 
teaches  him,  in  a  very  bnef  space  of  time, 
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the  two  important  lessons  of  self-reliance 
and  endurance.  Well,  mamma’s  pet 
doubtless  had  his  jacket  off  pretty  often 
during  the  first  fortnight ;  but  if  liis  self- 
will  had  not  been  sutliciently  checked 
neither  had  his  spirit  been  broken  at 
home,  and  he  usually  acquitted  himself  in 
these  encounters  with  a  degree  of  courage 
that  made  amends  for  great  deficiencies  in 
bodily  strength  and  skill.  After  a  while 
he  usually  took  a  certain  lead  among 
the  urchins  of  his  own  standing;  and 
seemed  to  acquire  greater  influence  in  his 
little  circle  than  those  whose  early  train¬ 
ing  had  been  of  a  sterner  and  more  re-  * 
pressive  kind. 

Perhaps  the  companionship  of  women 
increases  rather  than  destroys  the  manly 
qualities  of  the  other  sex ;  and  this  may 
l>e  the  reason  why  Homer  makes  Achilles 
enter  a  young  ladies’  academy  as  a  pupil, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  when  his  disguise  was  found  out. 
Perhaps  either  sex  receives  from  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  the  other  an  impulse  towards  the 
jK*rfection  of  those  qualities  which  are  es¬ 
sentially  its  own.  The  boy  learns  insensi¬ 
bly,  while  with  his  mother,  to  bo  coura¬ 
geous,  generous,  and  unselfish,  a  protector 
of  the  w'cak,  and,  if  necessary,  an  assail¬ 
ant  of  the  strong ;  and  the  girl,  matured 
in  character  by  her  father’s  sober  senti¬ 
ments,  and  perfected  in  temper  by  her 
brothers’  rough,  goo<l  -  humored  Jokes, 
loses  by  degrees  all  the  conceit  and  flip¬ 
pancy  of  young -ladyism,  while  she  ac¬ 
quires  habits  of  correct  jinlgment,  unprej¬ 
udiced  observation,  and  frank  sincerity 
from  the  male  influences  that  surround 
her. 

Neither  is  such  the  society  nor  such  the 
training  ever  to  force  her  into  that  unnat¬ 
ural  exotic,  '/list  yonmj  lady.  This 
abnormal  character,  the  fair  sex  will  ex¬ 
cuse  us  for  saying,  we  take  to  be  a  com¬ 
pound  of  ail  the  least  admirable  feminine 
qualities,  exaggerated  into  absurdity  by 
the  feminine  tendency  to  extremes.  It  is 
her  power  of  imitation  that  leads  her  to 
wear  men’s  shirts,  hats,  collars,  breast¬ 
pins,  boots,  etc.,  and  a  morbid  craving  for 
remark — the  diseased  growth  of  that  love 
of  approbation  w'hich  is  so  beautiful  a 

auality  in  her  sex — that  ca  iiHjs  her  to 
rive,  smoke,  and  talk  jmblic-school  slang, 
doing  all  these  things  in  the  most  offensive 
and  unladylike  manner  the  >while.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  drive  even  the  highest- 
stepping  of  ponies  on  the  sunniest  of 


afternoons,  and  yet  retain  the  exquisite 
charm  of  sentiment  and  demeanor  that 
distinguishes  the  English  lady ;  and  in 
any  other  country  than  ours  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  a  woman  smokes  she 
should  therefore  be  either  improper,  vul¬ 
gar,  or  had  style.  One  of  the  most  ac¬ 
complished  and  best-nmnncrcf?  ladies  the 
writer  ever  had  the  honor  of  meeting  in 
society  was  a  Russian,  who  handled  a 
billiard-cue  with  greater  dexterity  than 
most  professional  players,  and  whose  deli¬ 
cate  lips  were  seldom  unpolluted  by  the 
consoling  weed — none  of  your  cigarettes, 
but  an  honest  four  inches  of  good  full- 
flavored  tobacco  !  Neither  does  a  word 
or  two  even  of  slang,  spoken  jestingly,  as 
it  W’cre,  and  under  protest,  fall  ungrace¬ 
fully  from  a  rosy  little  mouth :  for  we. 
must  remember  that  the  queerest  phrases 
of  yesterday  have  become  the  colloquial¬ 
isms  of  to-day,  and  will  take  their  places 
in  the  dictionaries  of  to-morrow.  Rut 
there  is  a  modus  in  rebus,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  rules  to  l)e  observed  at  the  game  we 
all  sit  -down  toqday.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  not  the  nature  of  the  action,  but  the 
way  in  which  it  is  done,  puts  it  within 
or  without  the  pale  of  good  taste;  and 
though  we  protest  against  the  maxim  hold¬ 
ing  good,  as  is  too  often  does,  in  morals, 
we  can  not  but  accept  it  for  a  guide  in 
manners. 

It  is  the  cant  of  the  reviewer,  and  serves 
very  well  to  fill  up  the  required  amount 
of  type,  to  blame  the  literature  of  the  day 
for  an  increasing  tendency  to  fast  colors, 
dress,  deportment,  sayings,  and  doings 
amongst  that  charming  class  who  will 
probably  become  wives  and  mothers  dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  luster;  but  one  of  the 
many  disailvantages  attending  the  lapse 
of  years  is  the  discovery,  in  jovous  youth 
undreamed  of,  th.at  the  reviewer  may 
sometimes  be  wrong.  Nay,  perusing  him 
repeatedly,  and  wincing,  it  may  be,  under 
flagellation  felt  to  be  deserved,  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  has  certain  stock  arguments, 
stock  sentiments,  and  stock  phrases  which 
he  brings  down  very  often  from  the  same 
shelf,  lie  is  a  little  inclined  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  fact  that  there  is  nobody 
to  contradict  him.  He  is  prone  to  pro¬ 
pound  his  private  opinions  as  though  they 
were  axioms  long  established  and  uni¬ 
versally  admitted.  Occasionally  he  may 
be  observed  to  confound  cause  and  effect. 
In  the  present  instance  is  it  not  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  every-day  manners  that  has  ere- 
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ated  a  variety  of  novels  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  treating  of  heroines  masculine 
in  habits,  loud  in  dress,  and  unscrupulous 
in  behavior,  rather  than  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  young  Englishwomen  to  imitate 
the  eccentricities  and  act  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  suggested  by  these  over  colored  por¬ 
traits  ?  A  fast  young  lady  is  usually,  in 
truth,  simply  a  silly  and  empty-headed 
damsel,  M’hose  affectations,  had  she  lived 
filly  years  ago,  would  have  taken  the  then 
fashionable  form  of  blue  devils,  vapors, 
and  the  spleen.  She  would  have  shrieked 
at  a  mouse  in  1813  just  as  she  unchains  a 
bulldog  in  1863,  and  would  have  lan- 
guishetl  in  a  crop  and  a  high  waist,  in¬ 
stead  of  swaggering  in  a  pork-pie  hat  and 
Ilalmorals.  The  one  sample  irritates  and 
the  other  dismays.  There  is  not  much  to 
choose  between  the  two.  In  our  humble 
opinion  the  balance,  if  any  thing,  is  in 
favor  of  the  more  natural  affectation^  if 
such  a  contradiction  in  terms  is  permissi¬ 
ble,  •which  distinguishes  the  latter  half  of 
the  century  from  the  good  old  times  when 
dandyism,  male  and  female,  w'as  really  an 
institution,  M’hen  the  world  consisted  of 
some  five  hundred  i)eople,  when  George 
IV.  was  regent,  and  wlieii  George  Brum- 
mell  was  king ! 

Few  jMjrsons  but  ourselves  will  probably 
be  found  to  regret  a  peculiarity  of  the 
manners  of  those  days,  which  has  since 
grown  gradually  rarer  and  rarer,  till  it 
h.as  passed,  we  iear,  entirely  away.  We 
allude  to  that  superlative  height  of  good¬ 
breeding  M-hich,  but  slightly  modified  by 
sex,  distinguished  the  fine  gentleman  and 
fine  lady  of  our  youth.  It  consisted  in  an 
utter  contempt,  unmitigated  as  it  was  un¬ 
concealed,  for  every  thing  and  every  per¬ 
son  not  actually,  or  at  least  relatively, 
belonging  to  the  five  hundred  elect  afore¬ 
said  ;  and  after  the  first  natural  feelings 
of  irritation  bad  subsided,  was  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  human  nature  a  subject  of  inex¬ 
haustible  amusement  and  delight. 

You  were  introduced  to  the  fine  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  country,  perhaps  at  your  own 

fiaternal  home,  and  not  improbably  you 
ent  him  your  “  governor’s  ”  favorite  dogs, 
and  showed  him  the  corner  of  the  coppice 
where  the  pheasants  always  would  con¬ 
gregate  at  the  last ;  nay,  it  was  religiously 
“  beat  out  ”  by  your  directions,  on  purpose 
to  amuse  your  smart  friend ;  for  dandies 
could  shoot  well  even  in  those  days, 
though  they  -wore  starched  neckcloths 
and  high  collars,  'udiile  knickerbockers. 


like  breech  -  loaders,  were  unknown. 
Meeting  him  in  London  in  the  spring, 
you  crossed  the  street,  in  defiance  of  the 
water-carts,  and  seized  him,  like  a  good 
fellow  as  you  thought  yourself,  by  the 
hand.  “La  vraie  politesse  vient  du 
cteur.”  This  was  the  happy  moment  he 
selected  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  fine  gentleman.  lie  greeted 
you  with  the  coldest  possible  nod,  intrust¬ 
ed  you  with  two  fingers  of  a  gloved  hand, 
and  wlien  you  met  him  next  day  stared 
you  in  the  face  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
you  in  his  life  before !  It  was  amusing, 
we  say,  at  least  we  think  it  amusing  to¬ 
day  ;  but  the  clear  -  sighted  reader  will 
j  gather,  from  our  insistence  on  the  teno, 

;  that  we  thought  it  any  thing  but  amusing 
i  then.  Our  hot  youth  glowed  all  ovei 
I  under  the  treatment,  and  it  was  hard  to 
1  decide  whether  anger  or  shame  predomi- 
I  nated.  How  humiliating  to  Ikj  annoyed ! — 
I  and  yet  wo  sometimes  wish  such  tritles 
had  power  to  afi'ect  us  now. 

But  if  the  gentleman  could  l>c  thus  of¬ 
fensive — and  we  may  here  remark  that  a 
man  can  seldom  entirely  divest  himself 
of  a  certain  frankness  and  bonhomie^ 
which  }>eep  out  after  dinner,  and  at  other 
unguarded  intervals — how  capable  must 
the  lady  have  been  of  crushing  and  utterly 
grinding  to  powder  the  unhaj)py  neo¬ 
phyte,  gaining  jMjrhaps  his  first  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  woman’s  ajdonib  and  a  woman’s 
carelessness  of  consequences ! 

The  most  convenient  stage  for  her  prac¬ 
tice  M’as  naturally  the  dinner-table,  inas¬ 
much  as  there  was  no  escajte  from  her 
j  side,  and  the  juxtaposition  was  likely  to 
lead  unguarded  youth  into  the  trap,  under 
the  mistaken  notion  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  furnish  a  share  of  the  conversation. 
Alas!  for  his  vanity,  his  amour  propre., 
his  self-respect.  How  cold  was  the  shoul¬ 
der — smooth  like  ivory,  or  mottled  like 
tortoise  -  shell  —  that  turned  to  greet  his 
humble  advance — hoM'  dead  and  ]»ointlcs8 
fell  his  innocent  arrows  from  the  awful 
object.  Extreme  impudence  might  per¬ 
haps  have  found  an  opening ;  but  extreme 
impudence  is  rare  in  early  youth.  And 
when  the  lady  has  been  stupid  as  well  as 
fine.,  (no  impossible  combination,)  even  an 
irishman  -has  been  known  to  fail.  Expe¬ 
rience  taught  us,  ere  long,  that  the  best 
plan  w^as  to  let  her  alone,  and  eat  our  din¬ 
ner  with  •w’hat  appetite  we  could.  Some¬ 
times  this  affectation,  for  such  it  assuredly 
was,  of  a  noble  carelessness  startled  her 
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into  the  belief  that  we  might  be  Fome- 
body  after  .all ;  then  nho  thawed  a  little, 
and  condescended  to  speak — very  low,  of 
course,  and  not  much  to  the  purpose ;  but 
we  always  felt  that  these  concesFions  were 
wrested  under  false  pretences,  .and  that 
when  we  returned  to  the  drawing-room 
we  must  shrink  into  our  indigenous  noth¬ 
ingness  once  more. 

These  things  never  happen  now,  when 
we  could  laugh  frankly  and  honestly  at 
their  absurdity.  We  hear  pinch,  as  we 
have  always  done,  about  the  degeneracy 
of  the  age  as  regards  manners,  and  wliat 
old  -  fashioned  people  term  “  good  -  breed¬ 
ing  but  we  confess  that  within  our  own 
recollection  there  has  been  a  great  change 
for  the  better  in  the  general  tone  of  soi-i- 
ety,  both  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Far 
more  frankness  and  cordiality  noiv  per- 
va<le  the  bearing  of  the  higher  classes; 
while  a  desire  to  ])lace  the  stranger,  and 
especially  the  inferior,  at  his  ease,  denotes 
that  the  princijde  which  establishes  good¬ 
nature  as  the  first  essential  of  good-breed¬ 
ing  is  generally  recognized  and  under¬ 
stood.  The  prevailing  taste  of  the  age, 
too,  seems  to  be  for  a  blunt,  point-blank 
mode  of  expression,  and  as  great  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  mannerism  as  is  compatible  with 
the  common  courtesies  of  society.  Are 
est  cclare  artem — and  to  be  natural  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  triumph  of  affectation  in  the 
present  day. 

We  have  strayed,  we  fear,  far  and  wide 
from  our  original  starting -jioint  —  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  strong-minded 
woman.  To  her  credit,  we  think,  may 
be  fairly  placed  her  services  in  having 
done  mtich  to  eradicjite  the  fine  lady. 
The  latter  personage  has  been  talked 
down  and  written  down  till  she  will 
hardly  get  her  head  above  water  again. 
We  shall  never  see  another  Marchioness 
of  U[)down  either  in  or  out  of  a  novel. 
In  a  few  years  the  species  will  be  extinct, 
and  as  little  understood  as  the  mastodon. 
We  trust,  however,  that  the  sex  m.ay  not 
rush  too  blindly  into  the  other  extreme, 
of  which  there  seems  at  present  some 
little  danger;  and,  abandoning  the  re¬ 
straints  of  prudence  and  decorum,  prefer, 
like  .Juvenal,  the  character  of  Venusina  to 
that  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.*  But  re.al 
strength  of  mind  is  not  the  rock  on  which 
they  are  likely  to  make  shipwreck  ;  and 


*  Halo  Vonuiiiuam,  quum  tc  Cornelia  Mater 
Gracchoruiu  I 


the  w'oman  who  systcmatic.ally  cultivates 
her  intellectual  powers,  and  thus  multi¬ 
plies  her  resources,  without  forgetting  the 
amenities  of  her  sex,  is  of  all  othera  the 
most  attractive  to  mankiiwl,  while  she  is 
the  least  dazzled  by  his  admiration,  and 
the  least  dependent  on  his  society  for  her 
amusement  and  occupation. 

Beneath  the  very  highest  class  of  the 
aristocracy’ — and  these,  like  royalty,  are 
in  all  European  nations  curiously’  alike — 
we  maintain  that  the  women  of  England 
are  generally’  superior  in  mental  acquire¬ 
ments  to  those  of  any  other  country. 
They  arc  better  fed,  better  taught,  alto¬ 
gether  bigger,  brighter,  and  bolder,  in  a 
(lecorous  sense,  than  the  foreigner.  A 
French  or  German  lady  can  seldom  w’alk 
a  couple  of  miles  without  fatigue ;  an 
English  lass,  nay,  an  English  matron  does 
her  half  dozen  before  luncheon,  and  is  all 
the  better  for  it.  She  is  stronger  both  in 
body  and  mind.  She  keeps  all  her  facul¬ 
ties  in  training  by  constant  exercise  ;  and 
when  the  critic.al  moment  arrives  at  which 
presence  of  mind,  fortitude,  pluck,  and 
endur.ancc  are  required  fora  lofty  purpose, 
how  nobly’  does  she  answer  the  call !  We 
saw  but  the  other  day  a  truly  suggestive 
picture,  by  that  w'ell-known  Scottish  artist, 
Mr.  Baton,  representing  a  group  of  our 
countrywomen  and  their  children  awaiting 
a  fearful  doom  in  the  shambles  at  Cawn- 
pore.  The  original  sketch  represents  their 
place  of  captivity  as  about  to  be  broken 
into  by  the  mutineers ;  but  the  association 
of  ide.a8  is  too  horrible,  and  the  painter 
has  compassionately  altered  the  dark  fiend¬ 
ish  figures,  with  their  tierce,  wild  eyes,  to 
a  kilted  regiment  hastening  down  the 
stairs  to  their  relief.  The  inmates,  how¬ 
ever,  from  their  position,  can  not  distin¬ 
guish  the  form  of  rescuer  or  assailant,  and 
their  faces  tell  us  at  a  glance  that  tliey  ex¬ 
pect  the  w’orst.  It  is  a  w’onderful  picture. 
The  seal  of  suffering,  physical  and  men¬ 
tal,  protracted  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
human  endurance,  is  set  on  every  counte¬ 
nance,  however  varying  in  feature  and 
natural  expression.  Each  tells  its  retro- 
sjiective  tale  of  agony,  while  it  embodies 
that  passive,  yet  inflexible  courage,  which 
is  rather  the  offspring  of  religion  than  de¬ 
spair.  There  is  no  yielding  in  the  mute, 
helpless  defiance  of  the  stony  eye — not  a 
quiver  in  the  wasted  features  or  tlie  parch¬ 
ed,  discolored  lips.  Dried  and  yellowing 
though  it  bo,  there  is  yet  a  shadow  of  its 
fair  beauty  left  on  the  contracted  cheek. 
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and  the  golden  locks  of  the  central  figure 
are  collected  and  knotted  together  with 
the  wora.aBly  decency  that  survives  even 
the  approach  of  death.  It  b  a  picture 
that  makes  a  man  hold  his  breath,  and  un¬ 
consciously  clench  his  hands,  feeling  as  he  j 
used  when  he  read  the  papers  during  that  j 
awful  summer,  and  was  conscious  how 
much  of  the  tiger  was  still  left  in  the 
human  heart,  while  he  pictured  a  Sepoy 
within  reach  of  his  quivering  right  hand. 

These  English  women,  prepared  for 
death,  and  worse  than  death,  had  need  of 
all  the  training  of  their  English  education 
and  the  vigor  of  their  English  natures  to 
prescr\'e  their  sanity  under  such  appalling 
circumstances.  There  are  cases  of  female 
heroism  on  record,  arising  from  that  aw¬ 
ful  crisis,  unrivaled  by  the  exploits  of  the 
stronger  sox  at  any  period  of  the  world’s 
history.  What  must  have  become  of  the 
few  who  survived  those  trials,  had  they 
not  possessed  that  indomitable  strength  of 
mind  which  proceeds  from  habits  of  self- 
restraint  and  self-reliance,  grafted  on  the 
principles  of  strong  religious  faith  ?  They 
must  have  sunk  from  sheer  mental  inca¬ 
pacity  under  the  ordeal,  and  the  plumed 
bonnets,  and  the  bonny  tartans,  and  the 
kindly  l^ottish  faces  beneath  the  glancing 
bayonets,  would  have  come  too  late  ! 

In  writing,  as  in  conversation,  one  sub¬ 
ject  Ic.ads  to  another,  till  we  stray  unwit¬ 
tingly,  like  a  goose  on  a  common,  far  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  in  which  our  cackling 
was  originally  meant  to  be  circumscribed. 
Thought  succeeds  thought,  “  velut  unda 
supervenit  undam,”  and  the  circle,  like 
that  which  ripples  on  the  water  where  a 
stone  is  dropped  in,  weakens  as  it  widens. 
We  originally  intended  to  write  of  strong- 
minded  women,  and  lo  1  we  have  wander¬ 
ed  into  such  irrelevant  subjects  as  the 
'  training  of  young  gentlemen  and  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  It  is  tune  to 
complete  the  circle,  by  returning  to  the 
point  from  which  we  started. 

We  have  all  of  us  read  in  fiction,  though 
we  imagine  the  idea  is  seldom  entertained 
in  real  life,  of  the  gentleman  who  be.sjienks 
a  young  lady  of  tender  age  for  his  wife, 
and  educates  her  to  fill  that  enviable  posi¬ 
tion,  just  as  a  sportsman  sometimes  buys 
a  three-year-old,  and  makes  it  into  a  hunt¬ 
er  for  Ins  own  riding.  That  neither  ven¬ 
ture  always  fulfills  expectation  has  nothing 
to  do  w'ith  the  matter.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  misunderstandings,  disappointments, 
and  general  inconveniences  likely  to  at¬ 


tend  such  an  arrangement  afford  the  novel¬ 
ist  ample  materials  for  variety  of  incident 
and  complication  of  plot.  Well,  none  of 
us  need  be  debarred  from  the  pleasures 
of  illusion.  Who  "shall  presume  to  regu¬ 
late  tltp  diet  of  the  Barmecide  or  send 
him  in  the  bill  ?  Let  us  give  the  reins  to 
fancy,  and  im.agine  her  to  whose  yoke 
Ave  would  most  willingly  submit  our  necks 
in  matrimonial  thraldom — no  “  faultless 
monster,”  we  are  not  so  unreasonable, 
neither  have  we  such  bad  taste — but  a 
“gentle  tyrant,”  capricious  indeed,  yet  gen- 
erbus  and  kind-hearted  withal,  varying  in 
mood,  now  clouded,  now’  serene,  though 
given  less  to  tears  than  laughter,  and 
bright  with  gleams  of  hopeful  sunshine 
like  the  spring. 

She  should  be  no  dunce,  no  ignoramus, 
this  enviable  woman  ;  she  should  not  have 
stopped  in  her  education  when  the  govern¬ 
esses  back  was  turned,  nor  hold  that  to  play 
Mr.  Chappell’s  music  creditably  is  the  one 
aim  and  end  of  all  instruction ;  she  should 
know’  enough  to  take  her  part  in  topics  of 
general  conversation,  to  read  the  limes 
with  interest,  and  talk  about  the  leading 
article  without  a  yawn ;  she  should  be 
fond  enough  of  learning  to  find  that  her 
leisure  seldom  hangs  heavy  on  her  hands; 
and  if  (though  it  is  almost  too  much  to 
ex|K‘ct)  she  has  sufficient  patience  with  the 
process  of  induction  to  be  able  to  reason 
on  any  subject  for  tw’o  minutes  together 
without  jumping  to  a  conclusion  either 
way,  we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  drawn  the  great  prize  in  the 
lottery  of  life. 

AV e  should  love  her  none  the  less  that 
she  was  not  very  popular  w’ith  her  own 
sex  ;  it  would  not  irritate  us  that  ill-natur¬ 
ed  people  called  her  a  strong-minded  wo¬ 
man  ;  out  it  would  please  us  to  think  th<at 
her  strength  of  mind  only  bound  her  the 
firmer  w'here  she  had  placed  her  affections, 
and  that  her  intellect,  however  powerful, 
was  subservient  to  her  heart.  The  Nut- 
brown  Maid  had  incontestably  a  will  and 
opinion  of  her  own ;  but  he  had  been  a 
happy  one,  even  had  he  really  gone  to 
the  greenwood  “a  banished  man,”  lo 
whom  she  said : 

“  For  so  that  I  your  company 
May  have,  I  ask  no  more. 

From  which  to  part,  it  maketh  my  hart 
As  cold  as  any  stone ; 

For  in  my  inynde  of  all  mankyndc 
1  love  but  you  alone 

G.  W.  M. 
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To  what,  chiefly,  is  the  hcauty  of  the 
Cashmere  shawl  to  be  attributed  ?  To 
the  delicate  herbage  of  Tibet  ? — to  the 
waters  of  the  Ilydaspes  ? — or  to  the  skill 
of  the  weavers  of  the  Happy  Valley,  as 
the  Land  of  Koses  has  often  been  most  in¬ 
appropriately  designated?  Formerly,  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bogle,  who 
wrote  a  paper  for  the  Philosoj^hicnl  Trans¬ 
actions,  assured  the  world  that  the  ex¬ 
quisite  material  of  which  the  Cashmere 
shawls  are  made  was  the  wool  of  a  broad- 
tailed  sheep,  living  somewhere  about  the 
sources  of  the  Brahmaputra.  By  degrees, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  not  a  sheep,  but  a  goat  of  dimin¬ 
utive  size,  with  straight  horns,  and  long 
shaggy  hair,  but  light  and  beautiful  in 
form,  which  browses  amid  the  vast  soli¬ 
tudes  north  of  the  Himalaya,  where  he  is 
occasionally  found  in  comjiany  with  large 
herds  of  cattle,  deer,  musk-deer,  hares, 
and  innumerable  foxes.  Nature  has  by  no 
means  proved  herself  a  stepmother  to  the 
shawl-goat.  If  she  has  loc.ated  him  in  a 
cold  region,  where  men,  however  carefully 
clad,  find  it  diflicult  during  winter  to  face 
the  piercing  blasts,  she  has  bestowed  on 
Inm,  in  addition  to  a  heavy  fell  of  hair,  an 
abundant  coat  of  soft  down,  impenetrable 
to  the  keenest  air,  so  that,  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience,  he  can  frisk  and 
sport  in  .January  around  the  hanks  of 
frozen  lakes,  on  whoso  surface  the  most 
vigorous  8k.aters  can  hardly  keep  up  the 
vital  heat.  No  jmrtion  of  our  planet’s 
surface  is  more  wild  or  picturesque  in  as¬ 
pect  than  the  original  country  of  the  shawl- 
goat,  which  forms  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  immense  table-land  that  abuts  upon 
the  Himalaya.  Here,  as  you  approach 
the  edge  of  the  platform,  you  look  down, 
through  rents  or  clefts  in  the  mountains, 
upon  brown  heathy  declivities,  which  con¬ 
duct  the  eye  to  a  girdle  of  snowy  peaks, 
divided  by  unfathomable  ravines,  lying  in 
ridges  behind  each  other,  till  the  summits 
of  the  more  distant  pierce  beyond  the 
clouds.  Wherever  the  snow  melts,  the 
goats  find  pasture. 


Tlie  chamois,  found  in  the  Upper  Alps 
of  Savoy,  Bern,  and  Bavaria,  is  consider¬ 
ed  by  gourmands  the  most  delicate  eating 
in  the  world,  because  the  grass  on  which 
it  fbeds  springs  from  athinsoil,  on  which 
the  moisture  never  settles  long  enough  to 
impart  rankness  to  it.  In  proportion  to 
its  fiir  greater  elevation,  the  soil  of  Tibet 
is  still  more  productive  of  a  sweet  and 
delicate  pasturage.  In  M-inter,  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  perceive  the  twisted  and  withered 
blades  from  which  the  goats  derive  suste¬ 
nance.  You  discover  them  perched  high 
among  the  rocks,  black,  gray,  fawn-color¬ 
ed,  white,  or  of  a  light-bluish  tinge,  nib¬ 
bling  at  something  which  you  assume  to 
be  grass,  and  leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge, 
where  no  other  animal  could  find  a  foot¬ 
ing.  Thence  they  descend  carefully,  as 
the  storms  come  on,  which  in  those  terri¬ 
ble  solitudes  are  sometimes  violent  be¬ 
yond  description,  appearing,  as  they  rave 
through  the  ch.asm8  and  fissures  of  the 
mountains,  almost  to  lift  and  whirl  along 
the  very  surface  of  the  earth.  No  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis  has  yet  been  able  to  detect  and 
classify  the  ingredients  which  go  to  the 
.formation  of  a  delicate  soil  which  runs  over 
the  earth’s  surface  in  strips  and  bands, 
here  and  there  dovetailing  into  other 
soils,  but  elsewhere  terminating  sharply, 
like  the  edge  of  a  fine  ribbon.  This  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  best  vineyards  in 
Burgundy,  as  you  detect  by  the  size  and 
flavor  of  the  grapes — small,  rich,  and  de¬ 
licious  on  one  side  of  a  thin  wall  of  loose 
stones ;  large,  coarse,  and  watery  on  the 
other.  In  some  parts  of  the  African  Des¬ 
ert,  if  you  rise  before  the  sun,  and  glance 
along  the  mammillated  mounds  of  golden 
sand,  you  may  frequently  discern  a  slight 
coating  of  emerald  blades  as  fine  and  sharp 
as  needles,  which  are  so  frail  and  evanes¬ 
cent  that  they  melt  and  disappear  on  the 
m>proach  of  the  sun.  In  some  parts  of 
Tibet,  the  herbage  is  little  less  diminutive 
and  fragile,  since  in  summer,  if  you  take 
up  a  handful,  it  crumbles  into  dust  between 
your  fingers.  Yet  these  lean  pastnres  are 
preferred  by  all  graminivorous  animals 
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to  the  Inxuri.ant  meadows  of  tlie  south. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  shawl-goat  loses  its 
fine  down  when  attempted  to  be  acclimat¬ 
ed  in  any  other  land.  It  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  IJengal,  into  Cashmere,  into 
the  Punjab,  into  Persia,  and  into  several 
parts  of  Europe,  and  undergone  diffeient 
modifications  at  each  remove.  In  the  r.ank 
plains  of  liengal,  it  has  lost  not  only  its 
tine  down,  but  nearly  all  its  hair,  and  been 
afflicted  by  a  skin-disease,  exhibiting  itself 
in  offensive  eruptions.  In  fact,  the  shawl- 
goat  of  Tibet,  wherever  it  may  be  trans¬ 
planted,  soon  degenerates  into  the  com- 1 
mon  goat  of  the  country,  just  as  the  mouf¬ 
flon,  supposed  to  be  the  original  stem  of 
all  sheep,  assumes  in  every  region  a  new 
character,  so  as  in  many  cases  to  be  no 
longer  recognized  as  the  bold,  fierce  crea¬ 
ture  which  nothing  can  terrify  or  subdue. 
The  number  of  goats  in  this  region  must 
be  jjrodigious,  since  the  sujiply  of  down 
to  the  weavers  of  Cashmere  appears  to 
know  no  limit  but  that  of  demand.  When 
severed  from  the  animal,  it  is  jtacked  into 
small  neat  bales,  and  transported  through 
the  p.asscs  of  the  snowy  mountains  of  Haiti 
and  Ladakh  on  the  backs  of  sheep  into 
Cashmere. 

At  present,  Gholab  Singh,  to  whom,  at 
the  close  of  the  Sikh  war,  we  added  that 
beautiful  province,  enjoys  a  close  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  finer  sorts  of  shawl-wool,  which 
are  therefore  all  wrought  up  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  his  dominions ;  though,  if  it 
were  not  so,  the  fabrics  woven  south  of 
liembec  and  the  Pir  Pangal  could  never, 
be  made  to  rival  those  of  S<‘rinaghur.  As 
early  ss  the  time  of  Akhbar,  a  thousand 
sh.awl-manufactories  were  established  at 
Delhi ;  and  recently,  Kunjit  Singh  made 
a  similar  attempt  at  Lahore ;  but  the  ar¬ 
ticles  produced  had  neither  the  delicacy, 
the  softness,  nor  the  warmth  of  those 
woven  in  the  valley.  In  appearance,  more¬ 
over,  they  were  coarse  and  rough,  like 
ordinary  woolen  cloths,  Avhile  the  dyes  had 
nothing  of  that  brilliance  for  which  the  real 
shawls  are  •  remarkable.  When  Bernier 
wrote  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  dyes  Avas  attributed  to  the 
waters  of  the  Jhylum  or  Ilydaspes, 
and  the  very  latest  observers  concur  in 
strengthening  the  opinion.  To  the  same 
cause  is  assigned  the  great  softness  of  the 
wool,  which  seems  to  lose  its  <lelicacy 
when  dipiwd  in  the  Jumna,  or  even  in 
the  more  sacred  Ganges.  Anciently,  the 
chintzes  of  Masnlipatam  w'ere  supposed 
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to  owe  the  brightness  of  their  colors  to 
the  Avaters  of  the  small  streams  issuing 
from  the  Krishna  and  the  Godavery,  Avhich 
gave  them  a  superior  reputation  through¬ 
out  the  East,  though  now  they  have  been 
eclipsed  by  the  manufactures  of  Europe. 
The  shaAvl  of  Cashmere,*  hoAvever,  ap¬ 
pears  likely  to  remain  unrivaled,  since  the 
efforts  of  nearly  tliree  htindred  years  have 
failed  to  produce  any  fabric  which  nj)- 
proaehes  it  in  excellence  or  beauty.  Un¬ 
der  the  Sikh  government,  the  monopoly 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  3Iaharajah,  and 
I  all  the  produce  of  the  looms  of  Serina- 
ghur  was  transported  to  Amritsir,  where, 
at  one  time,  shawls  to  the  value  of  half  a 
million  sterling  were  piled  up  in  the  pul>- 
lic  warehouse.^,  there  being  at  that  period 
no  demand  for  the  article.  The  reason 
may  have  iK-en  that,  OAving  to  the  ojipres- 
sion  of  the  rulers,  the  Aveavers  had  lost 
heart,  and  perforined  their  AA  ork  in  a  care¬ 
less  and  slovetdy  manner.  That  they  were 
not  wanting  in  skill  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that,  having  obtained  orders  from 
the  I’ersian  and  Russian  ambassadors  at 
Lahore, they  produced  shawls  which  were 
regarded  as  master-pieces  of  art,  which 
sold  for  twelve  thousand  rupees  each,  or 
upAvards  of  one  thousand  two  hundre<l 
pounds  sterling.  In  all  Eastern  States,  in¬ 
dustry  is  converted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  adv’ant.age  of  the  rulers,  who  often 
leave  to  the  artisans  scarcely  sufficient 
profit  to  sustain  life.  Runjit  Singh  form¬ 
ed  no  exception  to  the  general  rule;  but 
Avhile  he  extorted  a  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  from  the 
shawl-merchants  of  Cashmere,  his  igno¬ 
rance  prevented  him  from  making  the  dis¬ 
covery  that,  by  adopting  more  liberal 
princijfies  of  finance,  he  might  have  :it 
once  enriched  his  own  treasury  and  the 
manufacturei's  and  artisans  engaged  in  tho 
transport  and  production  of  the  shawls. 

It  has  been  found  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  correct  information  respecting  the 
number  of  shawls  produced,  or  of  tho 
looms  employed,  in  Cashmere,  because,  un¬ 
der  an  igiK)rant  and  jealous  government, 
persons  are  afraid  to  speak  what  they 
think,  or  to  disclose  what  they  know.  In 
the  age  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  there  are 
said  to  have  been  forty  thousand  looms  at 


•In  the  London  CrvsUl  PaUoe  of  IS.’l  wc 
saw  and  handled  a  Cashmere  shawl,  which  in  our 
money  cost  |i25O0,  os  we  were  told,  and  took  ono 
person  five  vesrs  to  weave. — [Eo.  Eclectic. 
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work  in  the  whole  vnlloy,  find  of  these,  a 
majority  were  to  he  found  in  the  capital. 
Upon  an  average,  live  shawls  issue  annually 
from  each  loom,  so  that  the  entire  number 
formerly  manufactured  amounted  to  two 
hundred  thousand  in  the  year.  Owing  to 
a  variety  of  causes,  among  which  the  prin- 
cijial  is  the  diminution  of  that  class  of  per¬ 
sons  Avho  could  afford  to  pay  so  large  a 
sum  for  a  single  article  of  dress  or  orna¬ 
ment,  there  has  been  a  great  falling  oft'  in 
the  shawl  trade.  The  last  computation 
of  Ciishmere  looms  made  them  amount  to 
sixteen  thousand,  which  sent  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  eighty  thousand  shawls,  of  which  the 
far  greater  number  were  exported.  I>ut 
to  what  countries?  Certainly  not  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  Neither  do  they  find  their  Avay 
into  India,  though  a  very  superior  article, 
which  pays  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty 
per  cent.,  finds  its  way  to  Calcutta,  where 
It  commonly  sells  for  three  hundred 
yiounds.  Ghol.ab  Singh  therefore  obtains 
from  each  shawl  of  this  class  a  duty  of 
sixty  pounds  sterling,  which,  if  the  trade 
were  extensive,  would  render  him  one  of 
the  richest  prince.s  in  the  East.  Even  tjje 
dancing-girls  of  Northern  India  often  pos¬ 
sess  shawls  valued  at  a  hundred  pounds ; 
and  the  ladies  of  the  harems  in  Western 
Asia  twist  round  their  heads  or  waists 
shawls  worth  six  times  that  sum.  The 
young  wife  of  a  Turkish  p.acha  used  to 
j»rido  herself  on  a  scarf  of  extraordinary 
richness  and  beauty,  said  to  have  cost  her 
husband  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
It  had  a  border  at  either  end  eighteen 
inches  deep,  disphaying  a  parterre  of  the 
most  splendid  flowers — roses,  anemones, 
narcissuses,  tulips — as  fresh  and  gorgeous 
of  hue  as  those  which  drooped  or  nodded 
in  his  owm  gardens  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sweet  Waters.  When  she  wore  it  round 
her  waist,  allowing  the  borders  to  depend 
down  her  left  sitle,  each  fold  Avas  so  dispos¬ 
ed  as  to  exhibit  in  succession  a  rose,  a  tulip, 
and  a  narcissus,  enveloped  in  a  galaxy  of 
buds,  especially  of  the  moss-rose,  An  hich 
seemed  to  project  from  the  surface  of  the 
fabric,  fresh  and  steejied  in  the  deAvs  of 
morning.  The  wild  and  froAi  ard  beauty 
who  owned  it  sometimes  took  it  from  her 
waist,  and  twisted  it  round  the  head  of  a 
favorite,  in  order  to  behold  the  splendor 
of  the  flowers  set  off  by  contrast  with  his 
black  beard.  Along  the  sides  of  the  scarf 
ran  a  border  of  about  four  or  five  inches 
in  depth,  resembling  in  richness  of  colors 
the  most  gorgeous  painted  windows  in  an 


old  cathedral ;  and  through  what  may 
be  called  the  field,  there  ran  long  stems  or 
wreaths  of  fanciful  blossoms,  fading  away 
toward  the  center  into  an  opal  tinge,  which 
surrounded,  like  a  halo,  the  circle  of  a 
damask  rose.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  shaAvls  manufactured  for  the 
liu.ssian  and  Persian  ambassadors,  which 
cost  tAvelve  thou8,and  rupees,  exceeded  in 
magnificence  and  loveliness  that  of  the 
Turkish  lady  aa’b  have  described.  To  sug¬ 
gest  more  completely  the  idea  of  a  garden, 
parts  of  the  scarf  had  been  steeped  in  one 
perfume,  and  parts  in  another,  so  that,  as 
she  moved  along,  the  scent  of  jasmines, 
rosea,  or  violets  fell  upon  the  senses  alter¬ 
nately. 

Occasionally,  the  workmen  of  a  whole 
shop  produce  only  one  shawl  in  a  year,  and 
when  they  make  most  progress,  advance  no 
more  than  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  a  d.ay.  The  foreman,  with  the  jiattern 
before  him,  draAvn  and  colored  in  the  most 
careful  manner  on  paper,  sits  in  front  of 
the  artisans,  Ai  hose  fingers  and  threads  he 
directs,  Avhile  they  toil  on  in  silence,  dart¬ 
ing  their  shuttles  to  and  fro,  and  nodding 
their  heads  at  every  movement.  It  has 
sometimes  been  doubted  whether  they 
AA’ere  more  conscious  than  their  shuttles  of 
the  beauty  they  Ai-ere  creating;  but  though 
they  require  the  directions  of  the  foreman, 
they  are  possessed  of  far  too  much  intelli¬ 
gence  and  skill  to  work  like  mere  machines. 
They  evidently  throAV  themselves  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  into  their  employment,  and  the 
pride  they  take  in  their  productions  is  their 
chief  reifc-ard,  since  the  AA’ages  they  receive 
are  barely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  It  is  not  this  class  of  men,  there¬ 
fore,  AA’ho  offer  that  strenuous  opposition 
to  the  enterprise  of  Europeans  aa’Iio  desire 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  shawl  avooI 
trade  which  h.as  hitherto  succeeded  in 
prdserA’ing  the  monopoly.  The  jealousy 
displayed  is  on  the  part  of  the  merchants, 
Avho  are  beyond  measure  alarmc<l  when 
any  European,  who  can  at  all  be  suspected 
of  commercial  designs,  endeavors  to  pass 
through  Ladakh  toAvards  Tibet.  Tliesc 
men  of  Cashmere  generally  set  out  in  De¬ 
cember  w’ith  a  large  assortment  of  shaAvls 
of  three  kinds:  long  black  and  white 
scarfs,  AA’orn  by  the  wild  hunters  of  North¬ 
ern  Asia  about  their  waists,  and  valued 
at  a  comparatively  low  sum  ;  long  shaivls, 
to  bo  folded  round  the  head  by  princes 
and  grandees,  and  occasionally  by  ladies 
of  distinction ;  and  square  shawls,  like 
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those  fashionable  in  Euroj^e,  which  are 
either  thrown  over  the  head,  and  allowed 
to  depend  over  the  shoulders,  like  a 
Genoese  veil,  or  tied  like  a  girdle  round 
the  loins.  It  usually  takes  a  month  to 
journey  from  Cashmere  to  Tibet,  and  the 
way  lies  in  part  over  passes  where  the  ; 
theiTuometer  descends  in  winter  to  six  or  , 
eight  degrees  below  zero,  where  the  hu¬ 
man  breath  freezes  to  icicles  upon  the 
beard,  and  w  here,  if  overcome  by  sleep  or 
fatigue,  the  w’ayfarer  is  almost  certainly 
frozen  to  death.  No  danger,  however, 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  tlie  inhabitants, 
who  are  gentle  and  hospitable,  peculiarly 
civil  and  obliging  to  strangers,  and  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  that  spirit  of  exaction  which 
is  the  curse  of  most  countries  both  in  Asia 
and  Europe.  Still,  wherever  these  way¬ 
farers  settle  or  remain  for  any  length  of 
time,  they  are  said  to  corrupt  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  is  just  possible  that,  from  vari¬ 
ous  causes,  into  which  we  need  not  at 
present  enter,  travelers  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  are  prejudiced  against  the  people 
of  Cashmere,  whom  they  describe  as  the 
most  dissolute  and  depraved  race  in  the 
East ;  though  they  may  probably  deserve 
much  of  the  odium  cast  ujion  them  by 
Europeans.  When  the  adventurers  arrive 
in  Tibet,  and  have  disposed  of  their 
goods,  which  are  then  distributed  by  other 
traders  over  the  whole  of  Central  Asia, 
they  begin  to  make  preparations  for  pur¬ 
chasing  and  collecting  the  shawl-wool, 
which  is  accomplished  on  the  setting  in 
of  fine  w'eather.  All  the  animals  of  those 
cold  regions  then  begin  to  experience  ex¬ 
treme  irksomeness  at  the  presence  of 
their  winter  clothing,  which  nature  gradu¬ 
ally  detaches  from  the  skin,  so  as  greatly 
to  facilitate  its  removal.  To  expedite  the 
jirocess  the  dogs  roll  upon  the  ground, 
the  yaks  rub  themselves  against  the  trunks 
of  trees,  and  the  shawl-goat  would  donbt- 
less  exhibit  similar  ingenuity  and  impa¬ 
tience,  if  man  were  not  too  anxious  to 
come  to  his  assistance.  Beginning  at  the 
head,  the  natives  cut  off  his  long  hair  with 
a  knife,  so  as  to  render  easy  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  comb  made  like  a  Pandean  pipe 
of  fine  twigs  with  diverging  teeth,  wliich 
is  passed  between  the  hair  against  the 
rain,  and  soon  delivers  the  goat  from  his 
ow’n,  and  occasionally,  also,  from  parts 
of  his  skin.  However,  no  sooner  is  he 
freed  from  the  attentions  of  his  tormentors, 
than  he  gives  a  glad  shake  to  the  hair  that 
remains,  and  bolts  away  to  the  mountains. 


where  he  dwells  in  peace,  browsing  or 
frisking  at  his  leisure  till  the  following 
spring. 

Considering  the  habitual  humanity  of 
the  Tibetans,  whom  the  worship  of  the 
Lama  appears  to  render  gentle  and  timid, 
w'e  may  be  sure  that  the  rough  usage  of 
the  goat  is  rather  a  matter  of  accident 
than  of  design.  They  love  to  pass  their 
days  in  ease  and  quietness,  though,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  indolence  of 
the  men  leads  them  to  devolve  somewhat 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  work  upon  the 
women,  who  in  this  strange  mountainous 
region  are  supposed  to  exceed  the  males 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  nearly  all  houses  abound  with  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  who  seem  to  regard 
with  especial  pleasure  the  magnificent  ar¬ 
ray  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  w  ho  dress  in 
scarlet  even  to  their  hats,  and  are  bedi¬ 
zened  with  ribbons,  so  as  rather  to  resem¬ 
ble  actors  in  an  extravaganza,  than  staid 
and  sober  priests  or  demigods,  in  which 
character  they  command  the  adoration  of 
their  friends  and  neighbors. 

^  A  caravan  of  shawl-merchants  exhibits 
a  truly  comic  appearance  when  returning 
from  the  upper  country  toward  the  south, 
driving  before  them  numlK-rs  of  long- 
legged  sheep,  laden  with  small  packs  of 
goat’s  wool,  weighing  about  thirty  pounds, 
with  which  they  wearily  toil  along,  bleat¬ 
ing  with  distress  and  fatigue.  On  their 
arrival  in  the  valley,  the  looms,  which  are 
of  the  most  simple  and  primitive  constntc- 
tion,  are  all  set  to  work,  and  the  wretched 
artisans  have  the  satisfaction  of  learning 
that  they  may  hope  to  eat  bread  for  the 
next  year.  Poets  and  romance- writers 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  spreading  a 
halo  over  Cashmere,  which  nature  has  no 
doubt  invested  with  rare  Iwauty,  abound¬ 
ing  as  it  does  in  lovely  lakes,  brooks,  and 
streams  of  the  purest  water,  and  fruit- 
trees  which  in  spring  cover  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  land  with  a  sheet  of  variegat¬ 
ed  blossoms ;  but  the  inhabitants,  though 
handsome  in  their  persons,  probably  excel 
all  other  Orientals — which  is  saying  a  great 
deal  for  them — in  vice  and  filth.  The 
streets  of  their  towns  and  cities  are  nar¬ 
row,  and  abound  with  abominations  which 
they  are  too  lazy  to  remove,  probably  be¬ 
cause  their  olfactory  organs  are  insensible 
to  evil  smells.  They  seem,  however,  to 
be  stirred  up  to  some  degree  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  by  their  present  ruler,  who  is  said  to 
possess  a  nose,  a  rare  thing  in  Asia,  and 
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to  make  war  in  con«cqnence  upon  the  dar¬ 
ling  habits  of  his  subjects.  lie  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  martinet  on  one  point — we  mean,  in 
insisting  on  the  payment  of  taxes;  for  on 
one  occasion,  when  his  stibjects  displayed 
a  disposition  to  suftbr  their  payments  to 
fall  into  arrears,  he  ha<l  forty  of  them 
flayed  alive,  by  way  of  example,  lie 
exhibits  the  gr.'atest  possible  jealousy 
of  his  British  neighbors  in  the  Punjab ; 
but  is  BO  short-sighted,  that  instead  of 
conciliating  their  good-will,  he  takes  the 
course  best  adapted  to  irritate  them  into 
hostility,  which  in  all  likelihood  wdll  lead 
ultimately  to  thS  annexation  of  Cashmere. 
This  might  be  regarded  as  a  calamity  by 


the  prince  and  his  courtiers,  but  to  the 
mass  of  the  people  it  would  be  an  inesti¬ 
mable  blessing,  since  they  would  be  freed 
at  once  from  all  but  their  just  burdens, 
and  enabled  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  full  re¬ 
ward  of  their  industry.  Even  their  coward¬ 
ice,  which  was  once  proverbial,  may  be 
simply  the  result  of  despotism,  since,  in 
the  late  civil  war,  such  of  them  as  we  em¬ 
ployed  acted  with  much  intrepidity.  To 
complete  our  Indian  policy,  therefore,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  events  will  soon  enable 
us  to  extend  our  protection  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  natives  of  Ca<«hinere,  who  are  now 
subjected  to  one  of  the  most  ruthless  ty¬ 
rants  in  the  East. 


THE  LAST  POMPEIAN  DISCOVERIES. 


M.  Makc  MoNTfiKU  supplies  the  Revue 
desDeux  Morides  with  a  highly  interesting 
account  of  the  last  groat  discovery  made 
at  Pompeii,  during  the  excavations  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  C.avalier  Fiorelli — the 
corpses  of  the  unfortunate  Pompeians 
whom  the  lava  stream  surprised  in  their 
flight,  and  whoso  forms  and  features  are 
preserved  in  the  attitude  in  which  death 
overtook  them.  The  bodies,  or  rather  the 
lava  mould  which  covers  them,  are  now 
to  be  seen  at  the  Museum,  and  striking 
photographs  of  them  have  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Paris ;  they  give,  however,  by 
no  means  so  effective  a  description  as  the 
account  of  M.  Marc  Monnicr. 

lie  says  :  “  One  day,  in  a  little  street, 
under  a  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish,  a 
vacant  place  was  discovered,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  ap]>eared  something  looking 
like  bones.  M.  Fiorelli  was  summoned  in 
haste,  and  he  conceived  a  luminous  idea. 
He  poured  in  some  liquid  plaster,  and  the 
same  operation  was  performed  at  other 
points  where  bones  had  been  likewise  di.s- 
covered;  and  as 'soon  as  the  plaster  was 
hardened,  the  mould  was  lifted  with  the 
greatest  precautions,  and  on  the  hardened 
ashes  and  lava  being  removed  four  corpses 
appeared.  They  are  now  at  the  Museum, 
and  no  more  striking  sight  is  it  possible  to 
behold.  They  are  not  statues,  but  hu¬ 
man  bodies  moulded  by  Vesuvius,  and 
preserved  from  decay  by  that  envelop  of 
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lava  which  reproduces  the  clothes,the  flesh, 
nay,  almost  the  appearance  of  life.  The 
bones  protrude  here  and  there  where  the 
molten  liquid  did  not  completely  cover 
the  limbs.  Nowhere  does  any  thing  like 
this  exist.  The  Egyptian  mummies  arc 
naked,  black,  hideous.  Tliey  appear  to 
have  nothing  in  common  witn  humanity  ; 
j  they  are  dressed  out  by  the  Egyptian  un- 
I  dert.akor  for  their  eternal  reimse  —  the 
exhumed  Pompeians  are  human  beings  in 
the  act  of  dying.  One  of  the  bodies  is 
that  of  a  woman,  near  whom  were  found 
ninety-one  silver  coins,  two  silver  vases, 
some  keys,  and  a  few  jewels.  She  was 
flying,  carrying  her  most  valuable  com¬ 
modities  with  her,  when  she  fell  in  the 
little  narrow  street.  She  may  be  seen 
lying  on  her  left  side.  Her  head-dress, 
the  tissue  of  her  clothes,  and  two  silver 
rings  on  her  finger,  can  be  easily  detect¬ 
ed.  One  of  the  hands  is  broken,  and  the 
cellular  structure  of  the  bones  exposed  to 
view  ;  the  left  «rm  is  raised,  and  writh¬ 
ing,  the  delicate  hand  convulsively  shut; 
the  nails  appear  to  have  entered  the  flesh. 
The  whole  body  appears  swollen  and  con¬ 
tracted  ;  the  legs  alone — the  rounded  and 
delicate  outline  of  which  bad  not  suffered 
— are  stretched  out.  You  can  feel  that 
she  struggled  long  in  fearful  pain.  Her 
attitude  is  that  of  agony,  not  death.  Be¬ 
hind  her  a  woman  and  a  young  girl  had 
fallen.  The  former,  the  mother  possibly, 
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was  of  humble  extraction,  to  jiulge  from  clothes  are  very  distinctly  marked :  tho 
the  size  of  her  cars.  On  her  finger  is  a  braccoe  (trowsers)  close  fitting ;  laced  san- 
single  iron  ring.  Her  left  leg,  raised  and  dais,  the  soles  studded  with  thick  nails ; 
bent,  denotes  that  she  also  struggled  and  on  one  finger  an  iron  ring ;  a  few  teeth 
sufiTcred.  Near  her  reclines  a  young  girl  are  broken  ;  his  eyes  and  hair  are  oblit- 
— almost  a  child.  The  tissue  of  her  dress  crated,  but  his  thick  mustache  is  clearly 
is  seen  with  wmndrous  distinctness — the  apparent,  and  it  is  imuossible  not  to  bo 
sleeves  coming  down  to  the  wrist — and  struck  with  the  martial  and  resolute  ap- 
the  embroidery  of  her  shoes.  She  had,  pearance  of  his  features.  After  the  we- 
through  fear  probably,  lifted  her  dress  men  convulsively  clinging  to  life,  we  see 
over  her  head.  She  fell  with  her  face  to  here  the  man  calmly  meeting  his  fate  in 
the  ground.  One  of  her  hands  is  half  the  midst  of  the  great  convulsion — im- 
open,  as  though  she  had  used  it  to  keep  her  pavidum  ferient  ruincB. 
veil  over  her  face.  The  bones  of  her  fin-  “  Nothing  yet  discovered  at  Pompeii 
gers  protrude  through  the  lava.  She  ap-  offers  us  any  thing  to  btf  compared  with 
pears  to  have  died  easily.  The  fourth  this  palpitating  drama.  It  is  violent  death 
body  is  that  of  a  man — a  Colossus.  He  is  with  its  extreme  tortures,  its  convulsions 
stretched  on  his  back,  as  though  he  meant  and  agonies,  brought  clearly  before  us, 
to  meet  his  fate  bravely ;  his  arms  and  and,  as  it  were,  taken  in  the  act,  after  tlie 
legs  show  no  sign  of  struggling;  his  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries.’* 
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“  Tbum  rrms, 

With  brazen  din,  blast  yon  the  city’s  cars ; 

Make  music  with  your  ratilin};  teniborincs; 

That  benven  and  earth  do  shake  their  sounds  together. 

Applauding  their  approach." — AnUmy  and  Cleopatra. 

AN  OLD  PAGEANT.  ing  in  the  great  open  space  near  the  Trium¬ 

phal  Bridge,  and  between  the  garden-cover- 
It  is  a  bright  September  morning,  ed  hills  to  the  north-east,  and  tho  turbid, 
warm  and  calm.  The  sun,  risen  above  the  rolling  Tiber,  w'hose  waters  are  alive  with 
Alban  mountains,  glowing  splendrously  vessels  wreathed  and  decked  with  gay 
across  the  Campania,  over  the  white  struc-  flags.  In  this  wide  area,  on  either  side 
tares  and  gardens  of  the  seven  hills,  has  of  the  great  Flaminian  Way,  which,  rais- 
already  touched  with  fire  the  golden  roofs  ed  high  above  tho  level,  runs  through 
of  the  capitol.  Far  and  wide  the  air  rings  the  Field  of  Mars  to  the  Gate  of  tlie  Peo* 
with  sound,  with  the  voices  of  innumer-  pie,  many  great  structures  are  scattered, 
able  multitudes,  dressed  in  holiday  attire,  some  of  wdiich,  dating  hundreds  of  years 
harrying  in  chariots,  on  horseback,  and  on  back,  indicate  the  rudeness  of  the  yet  un¬ 
foot,  along  the  great  roads  from  the  prov-  polished  republic  ;  while  others,  vaster 
inces  to  the  city,  and  through  the  city  and  more  splendid,  either  completed  or 
streets  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  the  in  process  of  erection,  manifest  the  power 
roll  of  drums  and  blare  of  trumpets  an-  whichtheCity  of  Victory  had  attained  dur- 
noiince  the  assembling  of  the  Dictator’s  ing  ages  of  war  and  conquest.  In  one  dis- 
Gallic  Triumph.  From  many  directions,  trict  may  be  seen  the  long,  gray  walls  of 
from  the  Vatican  Camp,  across  the  river,  some  old  stadium  or  palaestra,  in  which 
and  from  the  Praetorian,  beyond  the  city  the  soldiers  of  Scipio  mastered  the  Roman 
walls,  skirting  the  Quirinal,  the  legions,  exercise  and  disiplinc;  in  another,  a  thea- 
foot  and  cavmry,  are  marching,  and  form-  ter  and  arch  of  Flaminius,  or  a  trium- 
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phal  arch  of  Sylla,  white  and  fresh,  all  tumultuously  conversing.  There,  too, 
whose  figured  walls  tell  the  story  of  tlie  are  the  black  Nutnidian  cavalry,  mount- 
Jlithridatio  war ;  in  another,  the  wooden  ed  lightly  on  their  reinless  steeds,  turban- 
amphitheater  of  Ponipey,  in  which  the  ed  —  in  flowing  robes.  There,  too,  the 
plebs  have  been  lately  delighted  by  the  richly  -  attired  legions  of  Pontus  and 
combats  of  five  hundred  lions  and  gladi-  Egypt ;  the  one  attired  in  party-colored 
ators  ;  in  another,  long  lines  of  sliady  por-  garments,  the  other  in  the  white  linens  of 
ticoes,  bordered  with  trees,  beneath  whose  the  Nile,  from  hclmit  to  buskin, 
vaulted  marbles  the  gens  togati  enjoy  the  Hark,  to  the  tempest  blast  of  trumpets 
cool  air  of  the  Apennines,  on  burning  — to  the  tornado  of  cheers  rising  from  the 
summer  days,  after  the  bath  ;  or  exercise,  legions,  Roman  and  barbarian,  which  an- 
sheltered  from  the  rains  and  snows  of  the  nounce  the  arrival  of  the  Dictator!  Mark, 
hiemnal  months.  The  plain  is  skirted  to  too,  the  ominous  silence  of  the  sight-lov- 
the  south  by  the  old  city  walls,  which,  ing  multitude,  lie  is  attired  in  the  tri- 
running  from  the  Janiculan  Bridge — ^near  umphal  dress  (the  purple  robe  of  Jupiter, 
which  the  pyramidal  tomb  of  Scipio  Afri-  taken  from  the  god’s  statue  in  the  capi- 
canus  rises — away  along  the  crests  of  the  tol)  and  crimson  sash  ;  on  his  high-crown- 
osier-yellowed  Viminal  and  Quirinal  hills,  ed  head  rests  the  heavy  golden  diadem ; 
are  lost  behind  the  temple-crowned  tor-  in  one  hand  he  carries  the  laurel  branch, 
rets  of  the  steep  Capitoline  and  Palatine,  in  the  other  the  ivory  scepter,  eagle- 
From  the  Triumphal  Bridge  the  Flamin-  topped.  The  group  who  have  accora- 
ian  Way  leads  along  the  river  through  panied  him,  and  who  surround  him,  are 
the  Flaminian  Gate  and  Circus,  round  the  his  generals  —  Balbus,  Oppius,  Martins, 
Capitoline  hill  to  the  Forum  —  and  such  Pansa,  Hirtius,  and  Dolaoella;  the  red- 
is  the  course  which  the  procession  will  haired  herculean-headed  figure  in  raagnif- 
pursue.  icent  dress,  at  his  side,  is  Antony*  And 

What  a  scene  of  fierce  tumult  and  ex-  now  advancing,  he  mounts  the  golden 
citement — what  clouds  of  dust — what  a  car,  carefully  placing  his  right  foot  first 
tempest  of  mingled  sounds — what  multi-  on  the  step,  to  guard  against  fortune, 
tudes  are  arriving !  Rome,  Italy — nay,  the  Ilis  face,  bronzed  by  the  suns  and  rains 
world  Itself,  from  Britain  to  Africa,  and  of  Africa  and  Gaul,  is  equally  expressive 
the  furthest  East — is  represented  here,  of  the  love  of  pleasure  and  power,  and 
Thousands  of  horsemen,  thousands  of  though  covered  with  the  stern  w'rinkles  , 
chariots,  thousands  of  litters,  are  hurry-  of  thought  and  care,  beams  with  gay, 
ing  along  the  great  highways  to  the  spec-  confident  joy,  as  he  glances  round  on  the 
tacle.  Glance  first  at  the  army,  two  legions — his  commilitonea ;  his  eye  and 
hundred  thousand  strong,  chiefly  infan-  motions  are  quick  as  lightning,  and  he 
try.  There  are  the  fierce  Roman  legions,  issues  his  commands  in  a  shrill,  clear, 
which  have  subjugated  West  and  East,  be-  head  voice.  Again  the  trumpets  ring,  and 
fore  whom,  within  the  last  eleven  years,  now  the  vast  procession  begins  to  move 
during  which  the  genius  of  death  has  slowly  cityward  along  the  Triumphal  Way, 
paved  the  way  to  empire,  two  millions  of  which  is  strewed  with  flowers,  and  along 
men  have  been  swept  aw’ay.  There  they  which  numerous  altars  flame  with  incense, 
stand  in  serried  lines,  glittering  in  strong  First  in  order  go  thelictors,  wreatjied  with 
armor,  mailed  and  shielded,  decorated  laurel,  followed  by  companies  of  musicians, 
with  their  spoils,  shouldering  their  laurel-  cltfrionet  and  horn  blowers,  and  by  throngs 
wreathed  spears— a  sternly  barbarous  host,  of  dancers  dressed  like  satyrs;  then  the 
disdainful  of  death,  hardened  with  massa-  oxen,  white  from  the  ClituYnnus  pastures, 
ere,  insolent  with  victory.  There,  too,  decked  for  sacrifice ;  then  a  long  train 
are  the  barbarian  legions,  lately  added  to  bearing  the  ivory  images  of  the  conquered 
those  of  Italy — masses  of  gigantic  Gauls  towns,  and  the  banner  w’ith  the  gilded  in- 
and  Germans,  yellow -haired,  blue -eyed,  scription,  “Veni,  vidi,vici.”  Nextalong 
white-fleshed ;  the  first  wearing  the  plaid  line  of  carriages,  some  piled  with  the 
tunic  under  their  armor,  and  iron  neck-  riches  of  Gaul,  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Asia 
collar;  the  latter  partially  clothed  with  — statues,  pictures,  bullion,  and  coin; 
head  -  dresses  of  skins  ;  all  wearing  on  others  horrent  with  the  rude  or  splendid 
their  hands  the  heavy  iron  ring  —  the  arms  of  the  conquered  nations ;  a  hundred 
symbol  of  bravery  ;  all  sitting  their  elephants,  next  m  order,  march  uncouthly 
aaddlelcss  horses  with  a  savage  grace ;  forward ;  then,  preceding  the  car  of  the 
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conqueror,  are  seen  a  mnltittide  of  cap¬ 
tives,  with  arras  bound  and  heads  depress¬ 
ed,  beaded  by  the  vanquished  Vercinge- 
torix,  crowned  and  chained.  In  the  tri- 
nmphal  car,  drawn  by  four  white  horses, 
stands  the  Dictator,  with  the  slave  behind 
him,  who  whispers  in  his  ear,  according 
to  ancient  usage,  “  Respice  post  te  homi- 
nem  mementoP  Lastly,  crowds,  scatter¬ 
ing  perfumes, follow  the  victorious  legions, 
who  laurel-crowned  and  covered  with  their 
spoils  march  with  fierce  and  joyous  reck¬ 
lessness,  chanting  songs  in  praise  of  the 
achievements  of  their  general — at  whom 
they  even  rail  with  the  freedom  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  ever  and  anon  shouting,  “lo 
Triumphale.”  The  head  of  the  proces¬ 
sion,  which  is  some  three  miles  long,  and 
which  has  moved  past  the  great  structures 
of  the  Campus  Martius  —  mountainous, 
circular  mausoleums,  with  ascending  pil¬ 
lared  terraces,  intervaled  by  urns  and 
cypresses ;  spacious  gymnasiums,  with  en¬ 
trances  lined  by  rows  of  stone  lions,  and 
open,  inner  walls,  topped  by  long  lines 
of  statues — has  already  reached  the  end 
of  the  sepulchre-skirted  Flaminian  Way, 
and  dipped  into  the  shadow  there  by  the 
steep  Capitoline,  when  a  stoppage  occurs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  triumphal  char¬ 
iot — whose  axle-tree  has  broken.  A  cloud 
covers  the  sun  at  the  moment,  and  a  shad- 
•  ow  falls  on  the  place,  over  the  garden, 
theater,  and  senate -house  of  Ponipey,* 
before  whose  vestibule  the  colossal  statue 
of  the  conqueror  of  Pontus  stands.  The 
interruption,  however,  is  but  brief ;  quick¬ 
ly  repaired,  the  chariot  proceeds,  though 
the  tidings  of  the  event,  ominously  recog¬ 
nized,  spread  through  the  vast  multitude, 
like  a  shadowy  wind  undulating  the  sun¬ 
ny  waves  of  the  corn  land. 

The  son  is  already  sinking  ns  they 
p^ss  through  the  crowded  Flaminian 
Circus — a  vast  open  structure,  entered  ^y 
a  long  portico,  and  surrounded  by  one, 
with  ascending  flights  of  stone  steps  ex¬ 
tending  on  either  side  its  area,  down  the 
center  of  which  runs  the  spina,  or  broad 
wall,  intervaled  by  obelisks,  columns,  and 
small  temples,  whose  altars  flame  with  in¬ 
cense,  and  pa.see8  thence  into  the  north¬ 
west  ojicning  of  the  Forum.  The  declivi¬ 
ties  and  crests  of  the  overhanging  Capito¬ 
line  and  Palatine  hills  are  alive  with 
figures,  crowded  on  the  house-tops,  the 

*  It  was  in  PoiDpej's  ■enate-house  that,  five  months 
after,  Ciesar  was  slain. 


temple  roofs,  and  in  the  hot,  white,  glar¬ 
ing,  steep  converging  streets  ;  now,  pass¬ 
ing  along  the  Via  Sacra,  it  has  reached  the 
space  of  the  Forum  fronting  the  temjile  of 
Thundering  Jovc,and  here,  in  the  center  of 
Rome,  pauses  Wneath  the  Hundred  Steps. 
Around  rise  the  great  monuments  of  the 
republic.  Immense  ranges  of  triple- 
arched  basilicas  form  the  sides  of  the 
Forum  square,  at  the  left  of  which  towers 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  at  the  right 
that  of  Minerva,  in  the  center  the  Comi- 
tinm,  a  circular  marble  structure,  w  hose 
lessening  ranges  of  pillared  walls  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  gildea  trophy,  and,  ne.ar- 
hand,  the  triumphal  arch  of  Fabius.  E.ach 
declivity  of  the  bill  is  covered  with  tem¬ 
ples,  pillars,  monuments ;  of  its  two 
crests,  the  eastern  is  occupied  by  the  old 
gray  temple  of  Jupiter  Ferretius,  its 
western  by  that  of  Jupiter  Custos;  the 
vast  shrine  of  Capitoline  Jove,  crowning 
the  pyramid,  sublime  with  lolly  capitals ; 
its  walls,  doors,  and  roofs  blazing  with 
gold.  Beneath  the  massy  luster  of  this 
mountain  of  marble,  fountains  flash  ;  and 
skirting  the  broad  ascending  steps,  urns 
flame  with  incense. 

Here  arrived,  the  conqueror  commands 
the  captive  company  to  be  led  to  prison — 
among  whom  the  most  conspicuous  per¬ 
sonage  is  the  gigantic  Vereingetorix  of 
Gaul.  Myriads  of  torches  illuminate  the 
scene  at  the  great  temple  where  sacri¬ 
fice  is  performed,  and  where  the  spolia 
opima  of  the  world  is  deposited  in  the 
treasury.  Then,  reascending  his  car,  he 
proceeds  to  Domus  Triumphalis,  in  the 
Sacred  Way,  amid  the  songs  of  the  wild, 
vinous  soldiery,  and  the  shouting  of  the 
innumerable  white  -  robed  multitude  ;  a 
hundred  elephants,  carrying  each  a‘fiam- 
beau  in  their  proboscis,  leading.  13ut 
though  Rome  shakes  with  the  thunderous 
cheers  of  the  army,  multitudes  of  faces  are 
seen  darkened  with  a  stern  sense  of  the 

f)eri8hed  virtues  and  glories  of  the  repub- 
ic.  There,  in  his  palace  in  the  Sacred 
Way,  Brutus  reclines,  with  face  pale  and 
stoic  stem ;  while  im])ctuous  Cassius 
paces  restlessly  to-and-fro.  To  -  morrow 
and  to-morrow  the  army  will  triumph  for 
Germany,  Britain,  Asia,  Egypt ;  then  the 
people  will  be  feasted  for  three  days,  the 
fountains  will  spout  with  wine,  and  the 
amphitheaters  1^  deluged  with  blood; 
then  Rome,  gorged  with  largesses  and 
death,  having  reeled  through  this  carnival 
of  massacre,  will  tumble  into  a  sullen 
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sleep  —  a  sleep  visited  by  a  reproachful 
dream  of  the  republic.* 

TiiK  cmr. 

Unlike  Carthage,  Rome  in  the  Cjesa- 
rean  age  was  rather  a  city  of  splendid 
buildings  than  of  majestic  streets.  Mlghtjr 
temples,  basilicas,  theaters,  and  amphi¬ 
theaters,  porticoes,  aqueducts,  arches, 
crested  the  hills,  occupied  the  valleys 
and  Campus  Martius,  and  stretched  along 
the  plain ;  but  except  along  the  Sacred 
and  h'laminian  Ways,  where  rose  the 
state  mansions  of  the  ruling  classes  and 
their  private  residences,  the  congeries  of 
narrow  sloping  streets  which  intermingled 
and  cent  rifled  in  diflferent  directions,  be¬ 
tween  the  Capitoline,  Aventine,  Palatine, 
Coelian,  and  Ksquiline,  presented  an  ir¬ 
regular  appearance,  little  remarkable  for 
.architectural  beauty.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  houses,  with  their  pillared  fronts 
and  blank  w’alls,  with  an  occasional  win¬ 
dow  space  covered  by  a  curtain  on  which 
w’as  represented  some  painting  of  rural 
scenery,  by  a  sheet  of  glass,  or  mica  slate, 
were  but  two  stories  high,  though  in  par¬ 
ticular  districts  there  were  clumps  of 
structures  which  rose  to  seven  and  even 
•ten  stories.  These  were  the  insulce,  to 
which  so  many  Roman  W’riters  allude ; 
among  these,  Horace,  who,  enumerating 
the  de$agrcmen8  of  city  life,  speaks  of  the 
danger  of  passing  through  the  funeral 
thronged  streets  under  those  overgrown, 
enormous  tottering  piles  of  building,  the 
homes  of  hundreds  of  families  of  the  plebs, 
and  of  the  multitudes  of  strangers  of  in¬ 
ferior  rank  who  visited  the  city;  for 
although  there  were  inns  along  the  great 
highway,  a  day’s  distance  apart,  where  a 
night’s  accommodation  for  horse  and  man 
cost  but  an  oa,  there  were  none  in  Rome. 

BEYOND  THE  IIUGR. 

It  is  noon  :  splendrous  and  hot  the  sun 
pours  its  light  upon  the  Roman  landscape 


•  After  the  termination  of  the  wars  Cffisar'a  reign 
lasU  d  but  fire  months.  Ills  death,  which  took  place 
In  the  following  March,  while  resulting  mainlj  from 
political  and  military  despotism,  was  hastened  by 
the  fiercest  revenge,  llie  chief  conspirators  were 
his  personal  friends— lliutus  and  Cassius  were  rel¬ 
atives.  The  nearest  parallel  to  the  character  of 
Rrutu.sin  modem  times  was  St.  Just  of  the  French 
Rcvoluiion.  A  clew  to  the  leading  part  taken  by 
the  former  in  the  assassination  is  aJBurded  by  Sue- 
t'luiua. 


— the  Bcmioircle  of  blue  mountains  and 
white  villa  -  scattered  plain  around  the 
bustling  city;  but  in  those  sumptuons 
gardens,  with  their  rows  of  plane  trees, 
their  snowy  marble  colonnades,  sparkling 
fountains,  green  me.adows,  and  thickets  oi 
Preneste  roses,  which  stretch  along  the 
yellow  sanded  river  and  up  the  declivities 
of  tlie  wooded  Janiculum,  summer  peace 
reigns  undisturbed;  and  from  this  Trans- 
Tiberine  region  the  noisy  life  of  Rome, 
the  companies  of  soldiers  and  youth  exer¬ 
cising  in  the  Campus  Martius,  the  chariots 
rattling  along  the  Flaminian  Way,  the 
multitudes  passing  to  the  circuses,  thea¬ 
ters,  and  temples,  the  groups  gathered  on 
the  Milvian  Bridge — is  lost  in  the  distance, 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  still-life 
picture. 

In  the  midst  of  its  sunny  silence  and 
rural  repose  a  sumptuous  villa  rises,  its 
marble  towers  overtopping  the  groves  of 
box,  plane  tr^s,  and  cypress  with  which 
it  is  surrounded — through  whose  green 
vistas  may  be  seen  its  pillared  front  and 
sides,  interi'alcd  with  statues  —  through 
whose  alleys  the  flgure  of  an  Asian  slave 
occasionally  appears,  carrying  an  urn  of 
water,  a  skin  of  wine,  or  basket  of  fruit, 
to  the  outhouses  which  lie  in  its  rear.  The 
adytum  is  open  to  the  air  and  sun.  Enter ; 
and  passing  through,  glance  at  yonder  fes¬ 
tal  chamber,  spacious,  cool,  and  fragrant 
as  a  watered  garden,  on  whose  arched 
gilded  roof  the  sunshine — reflected  from 
the  green  margined  piece  of  water  with¬ 
out,  where  the  sivans  are  floating — plays 
dreamily ;  and  whose  casements  open  on 
the  green  lawns  and  leafy  ravines  of  the 
mountain.  In  its  center  a  fountain  pulses 
lazily  in  its  bubble-quivering  basin  in  a 
mist  of  airy  spray.  Around  rise  the  gar¬ 
land-hung  pillars,  their  interstices  now 
graced  by  some  statue  of  a  god  or  hero, 
or  bust  of  sage  or  poet,  the  walls  ornate 
with  bacchant  and  amatory  groups,  traced 
in  the  flnest  outline  by  the  fanciful  grave 
of  Grecian  artists,  while  the  same  genius 
is  stamped  upon  the  festal  ornaments  scat¬ 
tered  around.  Here  a  funereal  urn  of  Cor¬ 
inth,  simple  and  solemn  as  the  expression 
of  a  beautiful  face  reposed  in  happy  death, 
occupies  a  shadowy  niche ;  there  a  vase 
of  Cyprus,  brimmed  with  crystal  lymph. 
Here  an  urn  fllled  with  British  pearls; 
there  an  African  lion  skin,  the  golden  col¬ 
lar  of  a  Gaul,  a  roll  of  Egyptian  papyrus, 
a  parchment  of  Greek  poesy,  strew  the 
tesselated  floors.  At  one  end  of  the  cham- 
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ber  spread  the  conches  of  tho  triclinium, 
with  Its  draperies  of  Tyrian  carpets  and 
cushions  of  Syrian  silk,  tinctured  yellow 
with  saffron,  and  soft  as  sleep ;  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  a  boxwood  table,  inlaid  with  ivory,  on 
which  glow  bacchant  bowls  of  Delos,  cups 
traced  with  the  laughing  images  of  Pa¬ 
phos,  and  on  which  the  fruits  and  wines 
set  out  for  a  repast  blush  and  sparkle.  On 
the  floor  adjacent,  which  is  covered  with 
a  mat  of  Egyptian  w'orkmansliip,  inter¬ 
woven  with  purple  amomum,  whose  bark 
returns  a  perfume  to  the  foot,  stand  am- 
phoras  of  Greek  and  Asian  vintages,  osier 
baskets  of  violets  and  parsley,  of  Lesbian 
grapes,  apples  of  Eubsa,  melons  of  Mag¬ 
nesia,  Crustamenian  pears,  vases  of  per¬ 
fumed  waters  and  unguents,  while  beyond 
the  cool  marbles  are  strewn  M’ith  rose 
leaves  and  rose  wreaths,  and  blossoms  of 
the  fragrant  Asiatic  vine. 

CLEOPATRA  AND  OICEr.O. 

Glancing  up  the  green  sloping  avenne 
in  the  gardens  yonder,  a  group  may  be 
seen  standing  under  the  silken  awning, 
which,  stretched  across  the  tops  of  a 
qnincanz  of  lofty  cypresses,  shields  them 
from  the  sun.  Two  figures  are  conversing. 
Aronnd  them,  in  silence,  stand  the  attend¬ 
ants — some  long-robed,  crisp-locked  Ethi¬ 
opians,  blackened  with  the  heat;  some 
handmaidens,  fair  as  the  snow  on  the 
mountains  of  their  native  Cilicia.  Of  the 
chief  personages,  one  is  an  Eastern  lady 
of  surpassing  beauty — but  a  beauty  whose 
attraction,  power,  and  charm  is  still  more 
of  intellect  and  expression  than  feature. 
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Her  ebon  eyes  flash  with  a  light  sump¬ 
tuous  as  the  beam  of  Canopus,  reflected 
on  the  dark,  sweet  waters  of  the  Nile ; 
her  jet  hair,  in  whose  shadow  a  splendor 
w'akes  with  transient  indolence  as  she 
moves,  flows  in  plenteous  waves  on  either 
side  her  bright,  symmetrical  brow ;  her 
mouth,  soft  and  red  as  a  cleft  pomegran¬ 
ate,  seems  moulded  with  the  genius  of 
persuasion  and  love.  Her  dress,  gor¬ 
geously  oriental,  floats  round  her  like  a 
sunset  cloud :  her  breast  heaves  beneath 
the  transparent  silk  of  Sidon ;  from  her 
small  ears  depend  pearls,  each  largo  and 
precious  enough  to  purchase  a  tetrarchy 
or  ransom  a  kingdom.  Her  air  is  superb; 
but  when  unfrequently  she  deigns  a  smile, 
its  voluptuous  witchery  enchants  tho  air ; 
as  when  she  speaks  the  clear,  imperial 
treble  of  her  voice  thrills  and  subdues, 
like  a  magic  music  evoked  by  tho  power 
of  some  spell. 

Her  companion  is  a  tall  figure,  of  sena¬ 
torial  mien,  gray  haired,  with  regular 
Homan  features,  large  gray  eyes,  lively 
and  eloquent,  beneath  a  grave  pile  of  brow 
symmetrically  moulded.  In  his  dress  he 
displays  a  rich  but  austere  simplicity.  His 
manner,  dignified  and  ciilm,  is  instinct 
with  philosophical  serenity.  They  have 
been  for  some  time  conversing  in  Greek, 
on  many  subjects — politics,  art,  literature 
— and  at  length  the  lady,  with  a  queenly 
wave  of  her  jew-eled  hand,  terminates 
the  audience,  dismissing  her  companion, 
not  a  little  chafed  by  what  he  thinks  her 
insufferable  snperbity. 

The  figures  are  Uiose  of  Cleopatra  and 
Cicero. 


from  til*  SatBrdaj  R*Tiev. 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  NAPOLEON. 


Tite  remarkable  document  in  which  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  invited  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  to  assemble, 
personally  or  by  deputy,  at  Paris,  has  at 
least  the  interest  of  being  characteristic 
of  its  author,  and  illustrative  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  have  led  to  this  strange  pro¬ 
posal.  W hen  the  emperor  refers  alternate¬ 


ly  to  his  days  of  humiliation  and  of  glory, 
and  claims  to  have  been  taught  by  adver¬ 
sity  and  exile  lessons  to  which  most  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  on  European  thrones 
are  blind,  he  puts  forward,  in  a  pictur¬ 
esque  wav,  the  two  sets  of  considerations 
which  induence  his  shifting  and  uncertain 
policy,  and  appeals  to  the  two  sources  of 
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power  on  which  he  relies.  It  is  quite  true 
that  he  is  a  crowned  democrat,  that  he 
know’s  himself  to  be  so,  and  that  he  glories 
in  and  accepts  the  contradictions  of  his 
position.  He  can  remember  his  early 
years  as  well  as  his  later,  and  it  is  not  so 
easy  for  him  as  for  others  to  forget  that 
he  began  life  as  a  conspirator,  and  that  he 
spent  the  prime  of  his  days  in  the  weari¬ 
ness  of  baffled  plots.  The  continental 
democrat  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  we  therefore  find  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  what  ho  means  or 
wishes.  With  us  a  democrat  means  a  per¬ 
son  who  wishes  to  make  a  specific  change 
*in  the  British  constitution.  Abroad,  a 
democrat  is  a  person  who  revolts  at  the 
wrong  and  oppression  which  he  finds  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  government  of  the  world — 
who  W’rithcs  under  the  pressure  of  kings, 
and  priests,  and  aristocracies  —  and  who 
believes  that  the  down  -  trodden  and  the 
oppressed  have  a  mighty  future  before 
them,  which  can  not  be  discerned  in  any 
one  sjKit  or  nation,  but  which  floats  before 
the  mind  like  a  vision  half  earthly  and  half 
unearthly,  as  the  reign  of  the  saints  on 
earth  floated  even  before  the  more  savage 
'  and  unscrupulous  soldiers  of  Cromwell’s 
army.  The  emperor  feels,  and  ha<  felt, 
vividly  and  keenly,  all  that  the  ordinary 
continental  democrat  feels  in  a  vague  and 
wandering  way.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
lie  has  an  intense  interest  in  his  own  ca¬ 
reer,  and  in  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  lie 
is  like  a  fifth  monarchy  man  who  took  care 
to  get  hold  of  a  good  estate.  He  not  only 
believes  in  the  possibility  of  great  changes 
in  Europe,  and  longs  so  to  arrange  those 
changes  that  the  great  enemies  aud  op- 

firessors  of  the  people  may  be  brought 
ow,  but  ho  wishes  to  reap  solid  advan¬ 
tages,  to  establish  his  dynasty,  and  to 
make  France  believe  that  the  empire  is 
the  only  possible  solution  of  the  difficulties 
of  government.  Nothing  would  please 
him  better,  we  may  be  sure,  than  a  con¬ 
gress  at  which  all  Europe  should  bo  pres¬ 
ent,  owning  that  great  changes  must  be 
made,  and  willing  that  France  should  sug¬ 
gest  what  these  changes  are  to  be.  lie 
would  be  as  happy  as  one  of  the  more 
fanatical  of  Cromwell’s  generals  would 
have  been  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  begin 
the  millennium  by  partitioning  out  the 
crown  lands.  Probably  the  d^ight  with 
which  the  emperor,  in  imagination,  saw 
the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe  bowing 
their  heads  at  Paris  before  the  Elect  of  the 


People,  and  asking  him  what  he  would 
plea.so  to  do  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  and  the  glory  of  them,  may  have 
dazzled  the  emperor  himself,  and  led  him 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  some  part  of  the  im¬ 
probability  that  such  a  gathering  ever 
should  take  place. 

Even  the  official  journals  of  France  con¬ 
fess  that  the  congress  is  a  splendid  dream. 
A  child  could  state  the  alternative  that 
either  the  congress  will  discuss  nothing  in 
which  any  one  takes  any  serious  interest, 
or  else  such  a  revision  of  the  map  of  Eu¬ 
rope  must  be  proposed  as  will  involve  w  ar. 
The  real  obstacle  to  any  peaceful  solution 
of  the  questions  which  agitate  Europe  is 
the  possession  of  Venetia  by  Austria.  So 
long  as  Venice  is  in  the  hands  of  the  for¬ 
eigner,  no  cessations  can  be  made  in  the 
preparations  for  war.  It  is  possible  to 
conceive  some  ending,  more  or  less  tem¬ 
porary,  to  every  other  difficulty,  but  the 
difficulty  of  Venetia  must  be  regarded  as 
insuperable.  Poland  might  either  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  Russia  under  a  Romanoff 
,  prince,  or  the  Emperor  Alexander  might 
affect  to  think  the  insurrection  at  an  end, 
the  enduring  intensity  of  which  he  has  just 
assigned  as  a  fitting  cause  for  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  his  brother  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  I’oland ;  and  some  paper  constitu¬ 
tion  might  bo  promulgated  which  would 
smooth  dowm  the  wounded  spirit  of 
France,  and  could  then  be  carried  away 
to  Moscow  even  more  quickly  than  its 
predecessor,^  as  it  would  now  travel  by 
train,  and  not  by  a  cart.  The  great  pow¬ 
ers  might  simply  tell  the  Germans  not 
to  make  any  more  fuss  about  Schleswig^ 
Holstein,  and  the  emperor  might  not  be 
unwilling  to  evacuate  all  of  Romo  except 
the  town  itself.  But  there  is  no  device  im¬ 
aginable  by  which  Austria  can  be  made  to 
give  up  Venetia,  unless  by  force  or  by  the 
inducement  of  a  compensation.  This  com- 

riensation  must  be  sought  for  either  in  Po- 
and  or  in  the  Christian  provinces  of  Tur¬ 
key,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  emperor 
has  already  sounded  the  court  of  Vienna 
to  ascertain  whether  the  offer  of  a  Polish 
crown  for  a  younger  member  of  the  Haps- 
burg  family  would  be  accepted.  This  may 
be  nothing  more  than  an  idle  rumor,  but 
it  shows  liow  those  who  are  most  con¬ 
cerned  to  interpret  the  emperor’s  wishes 
have  read  his  purposes.  Russia  must,  in 
that  event,  turn  to  Turkey  for  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  then,  in  any  way,  Turkey  would 
have  to  pay  for  Venetia.  Much  as  Eng- 
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lishnien  would  like  to  see  Venetia  given 
to  Italy,  they  will  hesitate  before  they 
consent  to  the  beginning  of  a  partition  of 
Turkey  simply  that  political  objects  in  n 
different  part  of  Europe  may  be  carried 
out  with  facility.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
retention  of  Venetia  by  Austria  fetters 
the  action  of  England.  We  can  not  deny 
that  the  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
which  gave  Venetia  to  Austria  ought  now 
to  be  reconsidered,  and  we  could  not  give 
Austria  any  military  aid  as  long  as  she  was 
lighting  for  Venetia.  No  Englishman  can 
be  indifferent  to  the  dangers  w'hich  threat¬ 
en  Europe  from  a  coalition  between  France 
and  Russia.  The  statesmen  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  hoped  that 
they  had  put  a  check  on  the  union  of  those 
two  great  aggressive  powers,  by  building 
the  foundations  of  a  perpetual  alliance  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Germany.  But  since 
that  day,  Austria  has  tried  her  hand  at 
governing  Italy  for  filly  years,  and  we 
can  not  be  partners  in  the  responsibility 
for  all  the  crimes,  and  misery,  and  degra¬ 
dation' which  Austrian  rule  in  Italy  has 
brought  with  it.  France  knows  this  per¬ 
fectly  well,  and  calculates  that,  if  Russia 
b^ps  her,  Austria  lies  At  her  mercy.  The 
cabinet  of  Vienna  must  have  endured  a 
moment  of  extreme  bitterness  when  it  saw 
it  publicly  announced  that  Russia  had 
been  the  warm  friend  of  France  through¬ 
out  the  Italian  war.  But,  however  clearly 
Austria  may  see  her  danger,  she  is  certain 
not  to  allow  the  cession  of  Venetia  to  be 
broached  at  any  congress  in  her  presence. 
All  that  the  congress  could  do  would  be 
to  put  the  threat  of  war  before  her  in  a 
formal  and  solemn  shape ;  and  England, 
however  much  she  may  regret  that  Vene¬ 
tia  should  be  Austrian,  would  scarcely  like 
to  see  her  old  ally  exposed  to  this  extrem¬ 
ity  of  humiliation. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  has  invited  France  to  specify  the 
proposed  subjects  of  discussion,  the  con¬ 
gress  may  not  probably  be  at  an  end. 
The  emperor  can  not  say  that  the  retention 
by  Austria  of  Venetia  under  an  indisput¬ 
able  legal  title  is  to  be  called  in  question  ; 
and  still  less  can  he  preclude  himself  be¬ 
forehand  from  entering  on  one  of  tho 
chief  points  which  require  a  permanent 
and  immediate  settlement  if  war  is  to  be 
avoided.  Englishmen  h.atc  congresses  so 
much,  and  are  so  folly  aware  of  the  very 
poor  figure  their  country  cuts  at  them, 
with  no  one  but  an  amiable  nobleman, 


bland  in  manner,  weak  in  character,  and 
uncertain  of  support,  to  represent  it,  that 
they  would  bo  glad  to  fina  any  valid  ex¬ 
cuse  for  abstaining  from  the  projected 
congress  altogether.  And  it  certainly  can 
not  be  thought  outrageous,  or  indecorous, 
or  unfriendly  if  those  who  are  invited  to  a 
great  discussion  ask  previously  what  they 
are  to  discuss.  But  if  an  answer,  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  form  rather  than  in  substance, 
were  returned,  and  more  esjiecially  if 
France  were  to  hint  at  concession  on  her 
part,  and  to  treat  a  readjustment  of  the 
occupation  of  Rome  as  within  the  scope 
of  the  conference,  it  might  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  wise  or  right  for  England  to  make? 
too  many  difficulties,  or  refuse  too  abso¬ 
lutely  to  give  a  hearing  to  that  voice  of 
moral  justice  to  which  our  diplomatists 
are  so  fond  of  appealing  when  they  do  not 
know  what  to  say.  If  Austria,  who  must 
know  that  Venetia  is  the  real  apple  of 
European  discord,  dai'cs  not,  or  will  not, 
refuse  to  attend  the  congress,  England  is 
scarcely  called  upon  to  shiehl  her.  We, 
like  every  other  power,  should  go  to  the 
congress  with  au  abundance  of  reserva¬ 
tions,  and  should  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  we  agreed  to  nothing  until  we  had* 
heard  what  it  was.  At  the  same  time, 
we  need  do  nothing  to  further  the  pro¬ 
jects  of  the  emperor,  for,  as  the  official 
press  in  France  is  obliging  enough  to  tell 
us,  the  proposal  for  a  congress  is  not  in¬ 
tended  BO  much  to  bring  about  a  congress 
as  to  make  it  clear  who  will  be  the  best  allies 
of  France  when  that  time  of  action  arrives 
to  which  tho  emperor  is  probably  looking. 
His  speech  made  it  clear  that,  of  all  alli¬ 
ances,  ho  would  far  prefer  that  of  Russia; 
and  he  evidently  does  not  think  it  impos¬ 
sible  that  Russia  may  consent  to  some  ar¬ 
rangement  which  will  give  France  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  laying  up  her  Polish  sympathies 
in  lavender,  and  turning  her  attention  to 

Krofit  and  plunder.  It  would  bo  strange, 
ut  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that  out 
of  a  proposal  for  an  impossible  congress 
to  avert  an  impossible  inteiwention  in  Po¬ 
land,  France  may  build  a  scheme  for  unit¬ 
ing  with  the  conquerors  of  Poland  to  par¬ 
tition  out  Europe.  The  honest  pity  and 
indignation  of  tho  French  people  may 
prove  too  strong  and  genuine  for  such  an 
alliance  to  be  formed,  but  the  emperor 
evidently  looks  forward  to  it  as  one  of  the 
winning  cards  which  capricious  fortune 
may  put  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  will 
certainly  play  if  she  docs. 
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from  Ohombrrt’t  Jonrnol. 

MARVELS  ABOUT  WOLVES. 


We  need  no  better  proof  that  onr  Eng¬ 
lish  gentry  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  in  nowise  degenerated  from  their 
Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  forbears  in 
courage  and  love  of  laborious  enterprise, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  their  eager  pursuit 
of  those  robust  exercises  which  invest 
amusement  with  the  dignity  of  danger. 
In  Africa,  from  Algeria  to  the  stony  wil¬ 
dernesses  of  Kaffraria ;  in  India ;  in  Scan¬ 
dinavian  forests  and  Russian  steppes,  the 
Englishman,  wearing  no  outward  defense, 
does  battle  with  lion,  tiger,  wolf,  and  wild 
boar,*  after  a  fashion  unpracticed  by  the 
ancient  feudal  baron,  though  invulnerable 
in  his  panoply  of  steel. 

Even  the  untraveled  English  sports¬ 
man,  dissatisfied  with  the  chase  oi  hare 
and  fox,  aspires  to  nobler  game,  and  to 
obtain  this,  ho  transports  himself  and 
equipage  to  la  belle  France,  where,  in 
the  provinces  resting  on  sunny  Loire,  are 
boasts  fierce  and  destructive,  and  therefore 
less  easily  captured.  Of  these  enterpris¬ 
ing  votaries  of  St.  Hubert,  foremost  in 
mark  is  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  now  w’olf- 
hunting  in  Guienne  with  his  famous  pack 
of  fox-hounds,  that  arrived  last  year  at  the 
grand  national  dog  -  show  in  carriages 
drawn  by  four  posters;  and  from  their 
symmetry,  perfect  discipline,  and  the  lus¬ 
trous  beauty  of  their  pied  coats,  became 
the  cynosure  of  every  eye.  At  their  first 
essay  in  this  novel  chase,  too  good  and  too 
honest  to  follow  any  thing  but  a  fox,  they 
stood  unmoved,“with  trucBritlsh  phlegm,” 
observed  a  French  sportsman  ;  and  even 
vvhen  Master  Wolf  w.as  unharbored,  they 
refused  to  answer  the  deep-mouthed  chal¬ 
lenges  of  some  regular  wolf-hounds  al¬ 
ready  on  his  slot.  Probably  this  back¬ 
wardness  arose  from  the  strangeness  of 
their  position  in  the  long  straight  avenues 
cut  through  thdse  grand  old  forests,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  likeness  of  the  animal  to 
one  of  their  own  species,  and  the  uncouth 
hunting  cries  that  arose  on  all  sides  ;  for 
“  Velcsci  allez ;  s’en  va,  chiens — s’en  va — 
Uarloup !  harloup !”  difiers  much  from  the 


simple  “Hark  in,  hark!”  “  Yoicks,  tally- 
ho  !  ’  *  with  which  their  master  is  wont  to 
awaken  the  echoes  around  his  ancestral 
Badminton.  Gradually,  however,  the  aris¬ 
tocratic  English  pack  warmed  to  their 
work.  One  magnificent  run  of  forty  miles 
right  ahead,  and  a  no  less  capital  rally  of 
an  hour  and  forty  minutes  without  check 
or  touching  a  cover,  are  an  earnest  oi 
what  the  duke's  bounds  may  effect  when 
next  season  ho  rouses  Sir  Lupus  from  his 
lair  in  the  primeval  forests  of  old  Poitou. 
In  the  meantime,  I  will  endeavor  to  enter 
a  plea  in  behalf  of  his  victim,  although 
my  narrative  may  little  agree  with  the 
popular  notions  entertained  of  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  wolf.  But  the  species  has 
hitherto  been  knowm  only  in  its  savage 
state,  surrounded  with  enemies  and  perils, 
amongst  which  no  feelings  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  but  those  of  fear,  hatred,  and  dis¬ 
trust. 

“  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,  and  you  may 
as  well  hang  him  at  once,”  says  a  wise  old 
saw ;  and  the  fate  of  his  outlawed  cousin- 
german,  the  wolf,  affords  corroborative  tes¬ 
timony  how  indelible  is  an  evil  reputation. 
Moralists  in  all  ages  have  illustrated  the 
more  abject  and  sordid  propensities  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  by  a  reference  to  this  pariah 
of  the  forest  Your  hypocrite,  whether 
Lay  or  spiritual,  is  alw’ays  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  named  an 
outlaw  “Wolf head ” — that  is,  one  who 
might  be  slain  wherever  recognized ;  and 
the  month  of  January  “Wolfraonat” — 
wolf’s  month,  because  at  that  season  the 
rustic  population  got  up  a  general  battue 
for  extirpating  a  race  of  animals  so  de¬ 
structive  to  their  flocks. 

The  wolf  has  acquired  no  small  portion 
of  his  evil  report  from  being  the  bite  noir 


*  A  corruption  of  the  Norman-French  “Au  taillis 
au  I”  pronounced  “  0  taille  O”  (“  To  the  copse,  to  the 
copse  1”),  a  cry  uttered  both  in  France  and  England, 
when  game  is  viewed  in  the  open,  passing  from  one 
covert  to  another. 
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of  our  nursery  literature.  How  does  the 
infantine  bosom  throb  with  anguish  or 
melt  with  pity  over  the  terrible  catastro¬ 
phe  of  Little  Red  Riding-hood,  and  the 
story  of  the  lamb  in  our  first  spelling-book, 
that,  strong  in  innocence,  repels  with  fo¬ 
rensic  acumen  the  accusations  of  his  im- 
lacablc  enemy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rook.  Thus  have  our  prejudices  grown 
with  our  growth  and  strengthened  with 
our  strength.  Yet  even  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  is  allow'ed  to  be  not  so  black  as 
he  is  painted,  and  common  equity  demands 
the  evidence  should  be  heard  on  both 
sides.  Everybody  can  recollect  what  Livy 
says  about  Romulus,  the  future  monarch 
of  Rome,  being  affectionately  suckled  and 
tended  by  a  she-wolf,  that,  doubtless,  al¬ 
though  the  historian  says  nought  about  it, 
sometimes  varied  the  royal  infant’s  milk- 
diet  w'ith  an  occasional  quarter  of  early 
lamb,  filched  from  the  fiock  of  Faustulus, 
his  foster-father.  In  India,  children  have 
been  frequently  carried  off  and  preserved 
uninjured  by  females  of  a  race  popularly 
supposed  to  be  their  special  destroyer,  but 
which,  on  the  contrary,  catered  for  them 
in  the  jungle  until  discovered,  fat  and 
well,  by  some  wandering  hunter,  and  re¬ 
stored  to  human  society.  Colonel  Slee- 
man,  well  known  to  literature  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  many  important  works  connected 
with  our  empire  in  the  East,  and  especial¬ 
ly  by  a  narrative  of  Thnggism,  relates  that 
he  had  one  of  these  strange  beings  for  a 
body-8er\’ant.  He  found  the  young  wolf- 
cub  diligent  and  faithful ;  but  it  fortunate¬ 
ly  happened  that  during  the  period  of  his 
servitude  there  was  no  lack  of  provisions 
in  the  camp,  else,  perhaps,  Latullah,  the 
wild  boy,  faithful  to  instincts  imbibed  with 
his  foster-mother’s  milk,  might  have  re¬ 
versed  the  saucy  Abigail’s  speech  to  her 
discarded  lover  in  the  play — “  I’m  meat 
for  my  master,”  into  “My  master’s  meat 
for  me.” 

When  taken  quite  young,  and  reared 
under  judicious  treatment,  wolves,  espe¬ 
cially  the  females,  are  not  only  tamable, 
but  display  a  high  degree  of  susceptibility 
of  attachment  to  mankind  and  to  inferior 
animals.  There  was  formerly  a  female 
wolf  in  the  Zoblogical  Gardens  which  con¬ 
stantly  came  up  to  the  bars  of  her  cage  to 
be  caressed,  as  soon  as  any  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  approached.  Her  pups,  too,  she  used 
to  bring  in  her  month  to  oe  also  noticed ; 
and  so  eager  was  she  that  her  little  ones 
should  share  in  the  endearments  of  her 
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friends,  that  she  killed  all  of  them  by  rub¬ 
bing  them  against  the  bars  of  her  den, 
when  introducing  them  to  visitors.  M. 
Fred.  Cuvier  tells  a  story  of  a  wolf  in 
which  the  sentiment  of  affection  existed  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  The  animal  had 
been  brought  up  like  a  dog,  and  became 
familiar  with  every  one  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  seeing.  He  w'ould  follow  his  master, 
seemed  to  suffer  from  his  absence,  evinced 
entire  submission,  and  differed  not  in  man¬ 
ners  from  the  tamest  domestic  dog.  Tlie 
master,  being  obliged  to  travel,  made  a 
present  of  him  to  the  Royal  Menagerie  at 
Paris.  Here,  shut  up  in  his  compartment, 
the  animal  remained  for  several  weeks 
moody  and  discontented,  and  almost  .with¬ 
out  eating.  He  gradually,  however,  re¬ 
covered,  attached  himself  to  his  keeper, 
and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  his  past 
affections,  when  his  master  returned  after 
an  absence  of  eighteen  months.  At  the 
very  first  word  which  he  pronounced,  the 
wolf,  who  did  not  see  him  in  the  crowd, 
instantly  recognized  him,  and  testified  his 
joy  by  his  antics  and  his  crie.s.  Reing  set 
at  liberty,  ho  overwhelmed  his  old  friend 
with  caresses,  just  as  the  most  att.achcd 
(Jog  would  have  done  .after  a  separation  of 
a  few  days.  Unhappily,  his  master  w'as 
obliged  to  quit  him  a  second  time,  and  this 
absence  was  again  to  the  poor  wolf  the 
cause  of  profound  regret ;  but  time  allay¬ 
ed  his  grief.  Three  years  elapsed,  and  the 
wolf  was  living  very  comfortably  with  a 
young  dog  th.at  had  been  given  him  as  a 
companion.  After  this  space  of  time,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  any  dog — except  that  of 
Ulysses — forget  his  master,  the  gentleman 
returned  again.  It  was  evening ;  all  W’as 
shut  up,  and  the  eyes  of  the  animal  could 
be  of  no  use  to  him  ;  but  the  voice  of  his  be¬ 
loved  master  was  not  yet  effaced  from  his 
memory  :  the  moment  he  heard,  he  knew 
it,  and  answered  by  cries  expressive  of 
the  most  impatient  desire  ;  ami  on  the  ob¬ 
stacle  which  separated  them  being  remov¬ 
ed,  his  cries  redoubled.  The  animal  rushed 
forward,  placed  his  fore-feet  on  tlie  shoul¬ 
ders  of  his  friend,  licked  every  part  of  his 
face,  and  threatened  with  his  teeth  those 
very  keepers  to  whom  so  recently  he  had 
testified  the  warmest  affection. 

A  she-wolf  kept  in  the  Jardin  du  Rui 
at  Paris  used  to  exhibit  the  most  obstrep¬ 
erous  fits  of  joy  at  the  visits  of  a  young 
lady,  who  had  never  taken  other  interest 
in  the  animal  than  patting  her  on  the  head 
and  speaking  coaxingly  to  her. 
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Old  Bnffon  must  have  known  a  good  j 
deal  about  wolves,  for  they  not  only  might¬ 
ily  infested  that  part  of  Iliirgundy  where 
his  residence,  the  Chateau  do  IVIontbard, 
is  situated,  but  he  kept  several  in  captivi¬ 
ty  there.  His  report  is  not  very  flatter¬ 
ing.  “  There  is  nothing  good  about  him,” 
he  says,  “  but  his  skin,  which  is  a  good  fur. 
llis  flesh  is  so  detestable  that  even  hounds 
will  not  eat  of  it.  Nothing  but  a  wolf 
has  the  courage  to  eat  a  wolf.  If  we  con¬ 
template  his  downcast  air,  his  terrible  cry, 
his  insufferable  odor,  his  natural  ferocity, 
and  intractable  disposition,  the  conclusion 
is,  that  no  animal  ever  so  justly  merited 
its  total  extirpation.”  With  a  grain  of 
salt,  we  accept  this,  Mons.le  Comte  de  Buf- 
fon,  not  forgetting  your  own  statement, 
that  one  of  your  pet  cubs  once  got  at  large 
in  the  night,  and  massacred  ad  tinum  the 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  feathered  oc¬ 
cupants  of  the  Montbard  menagerie  and 
has*e-cour;  and  that  the  w'olves  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  forests  were  the  scourge  of  your 
tenantu*  eheenfolds.  He  tells  also  how 
Valmont  de  Bomarre,  a  young  friend  of 
his,  having  found  in  the  forest  a  young 
cub  only  eight  days  old,  brought  it  up, 
caressed  and  fed  it  with  his  own  hand,  even 
sharing  with  it  his  bed.  In  return,  the 
little  beast  fondled  bis  master,  sometimes 
licked  his  f:i(^,  obeyed  his  voice,  and  con¬ 
ducted  itself  in  all  respects  mannerly  as  a 
uppy-dog.  Hitherto,  milk  and  soup  had 
een  its  only  diet ;  but  one  day  Do  Bo¬ 
marre  incautiously  gave  it  the  entrails  of  a 
pullet.  The  caresses  were  redoubled ; 
never  did  it  feed  with  so  keen  an  appetite. 
But  the  master  had  speedy  reason  to  re¬ 
pent  having  awakened  in  the  animal  its 
natural  appetite  for  flesh,  to  which  he  near¬ 
ly  fell  a  victim  the  same  night.  Valmont 
de  Bomarre,  suddenly  roused  from  sleep 
by  sensations  of  extreme  pain,  found  his 
wolf-cub  fastened  upon  his  leg,  and  greed¬ 
ily  sucking  the  blood  that  issued  from  the 
wound.  Luckily,  the  great  arteries  had 
not  as  yet  been  lacerated,  or  ho  would 
have  bled  to  death  in  his  sleep. 

To  these  instances  of  the  wolFs  social 
propensities  when  held  in  bondage,  I  will 
add  one  more  characteristic  anecdote  from 
iny  own  personal  experience.  Early  in 
the  Peninsular  War,  Captain  Hare,  of  a 
well-known  Devonshire  family,  came  home 
on  absence  or  from  wounds,  bringing  with 
him  a  tame  Spanish  wolf,  caught  young  in 
the  Sierra  Morena,  which,  by  constant  fa¬ 
miliarity,  had  become  tame  as  a  dog.  Dur¬ 


ing  many  a  mountain  bivouac,  the  soldier, 
his  charger,  and  his  pet  wolf  lay  huddled 
together  beneath  a  spreading  cork-tree,  or 
in  the  sheltered  ravine,  sharing  between 
them  the  scanty  supply  of  coarse  biscuit, 
too  often  the  whole  of  the  military  rations. 
During  Captain  Hare’s  sojourn  at  Bristol, 
the  beast  follow'ed  him  unmuzzled  in  his 
daily  promenades,  to  the  no  small  terror 
of  Bristol  citizens ;  and  it  was  amusing  to 
notice  what  a  wide  birth  they  gave  him  in 
passing,  and  how  they  turned,  and  at  a 
respectful  distance  followed  him  the  whole 
length  of  a  street.  But  Pateifamilias  pres¬ 
ently  began  to  murmur  at  the  insatiate 
maw  possessed  by  his  son’s  Spanish  fol¬ 
lower.  After  many  a  regretful  struggle, 
the  captain  therefore  transferred  his  old 
comraue  to  the  keeping  of  Sir  Hugh 
Smith,  of  Ashton  Court.  There,  secured 
to  a  wooden  dog-house  in  the  kennel-yard, 
he  spent  nearly  the  whole  summer’s  day  in 
pacing  to  and  fro  at  the  full  range  of  bis 
tether,  in  a  sort  of  ambling  trot,  plainly 
indicating  his  impatience  of  captivity,  and 
sorrow  at  the  abrupt  disseverance  of  old 
associations.  Gifted,  like  all  his  s])ecies, 
with  a  power  of  scent  even  beyond  that 
possessed  by  the  blood-hound,  he  winded 
a  stranger’s  presence  the  moment  he  got 
within  the  precincts  of  the  park.  Now 
the  monotonous  jog-trot  is  at  once  arrest¬ 
ed  ;  with  ears  erect,  dilated,  quivering 
nostrils,  and  flashing  eyes,  he  stands  mo¬ 
tionless  till  the  expected  visitant  comes  in 
sight.  Satisfled  at  length  that  it  is  not  his 
much-loved  master,  he  hastily  retires  into 
his  lair,  where,  couchant  at  full  length, 
with  head  between  his  paws,  and  closed 
eyelidti,  he  feigns  sleep.  Rarely  docs  this 
stratagem  succeed,  for  the  wary  stranger 
stands  gazing  at  a  very  respectful  distance. 
Master  Wolf  now  shakes  off  dull  sleep, 
rises,  shaking  his  hide  and  his  ponderous 
chain,  recommences  his  perambulations, 
but  this  time  far  within  his  limits,  the 
chain  lying  in  a  zigzag  coil  beneath  his 
feet.  Still  unsuccessful  in  deluding  within 
his  range  his  wished-for  prey,  the  excited 
beast,  with  a  hideous  snarl,  bounds  side¬ 
long  to  the  full  extent  of  his  tether,  and 
of  course  is  dashed  to  earth  by  the  recoil. 
Disappointed  and  humbled,  he  hastily  re¬ 
treats  far  into  his  dog-house,  concealed 
from  view.  I  noticed  that  the  cunning 
animal  never  repeated  this  his  favorite 
ruse  a  second  time  on  the  same  person, 
but  every  fresh  arrival  induced  him  to  re¬ 
peat  the  assault.  A 
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Wolves  vrere  not  nncommon  in  the 
rocky  fastnesses  of  Derbyshire  and  the 
pathless  Yorkshire  wolds  even  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Several  estates 
in  those  counties  l)ear  names  indicating 
that  they  were  held  under  the  tenure  of 
keeping  hounds  for  their  destruction.  In 
Scotland,  Sir  Edward  Cameron,  about 
1682,  is  said  to  have  killed  the  last  wolf 
seen  in  that  pastoral  land,  bfter  a  chase 
of  unprecedented  length  and  vigor.  The 
Wicklow  Mountains,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Ireland,  were  infested  by  them  as  late 
as  the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers,  as 
many  precepts,  dated  1710,  ordering  their 
extirpation  by  means  of  grand  battues 
nntertaken  by  united  parishes,  are  extant 
in  the  Dublin  Record  Office.  An  errone¬ 
ous  belief  prevails  that  the  principality 
saw  the  last  of  these  voracious  pests  dur¬ 
ing  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  when  Edgar 
commuted  the  money-tribute,  previously 
paid  by  the  Welsh,  into  a  given  number 
of  wolves*  skulls  and  tongues.  But  re¬ 
searches  into  .ancient  Welsh  annals  prove, 
that  during  five  pr  six  centuries  after, 
from  the  deep  gorges  of  Snowdon,  Cader- 
Idris,  and  Plinlimmon,  there  issued  troops 
of  fierce  wolves  to  desolate  the  beauteous 
vales  of  Clwyd  and  Llanrwst.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  very  circumstantial 
and  M'ell-authenticatod  traditions,  is  that 
which  has  transmitted  to  us,  through  near¬ 
ly  six  centuries,  the  romantic  history  of 
liedd  Gelert  (the  Wolf-hound’s  Grave.) 
Tlie  pedestrian  angler — and  principally  it 
is  such  who  loiter  about  Pont  Abcr  Glas 
Llyn  (the  Bridge  of  the  Blue  Pool) — fails 
not  to  suspend  his  sport,  and  pass  into 
that  green  meadow  opposite,  where,  be¬ 
neath  a  hanging  wood,  lie  the  bones  of 
Gelert,  Prince  Llewellyn’s  greyhound, 
“the  gift  of  Royal  John,'**  whose  fidelity, 
strong  in  death,  is  the  theme  of  many  a 
bardic  song. 

Worn  by  the  storms  of  more  than  six 
centuries,  the  mausoleum  has  now  but  a 
desolate  aspect.  One  broad,  flat  stone 
lies  over  the  body,  and  at  either  end  are 
two  huge  stone  pillars. 

It  is  one  adv.mtage  of  Britain’s  insular 
position,  that  the  different  species  of  Car¬ 
nivora  formerly  inhabiting  her  forests  and 
fells,  once  extirpated,  could  never  be  re¬ 
newed.  But  in  France,  especially  where 
the  pine-clad  J ura  forms  its  eastern  fron¬ 
tier,  whole  troops  of  gaunt  wolves,  desper- 

*  U^ellyn’i  father  in-Uw. 
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ate  with  hunger  and  cold,  descend  during 
the  winter  season  into  the  plains,  making 
a  prey  not  only  of  every  living  thing  left 
exposed,  but  prowling  round  the  w'alls  of 
fortified  towns.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
cattle  are  early  secured  in  their  home¬ 
stead  ;  and  before  sunset,  the  French 
shepherd,  marching  in  primitive  scriptural 
fashion  before  his  sheep,  leads  them  home¬ 
ward  to  the  fold — his  great  dogs,  each  a 
match  for  the  stoutest  wolf,  bringing  up 
the  rear.  Within  that  lofty  inclosure  the 
flock  rest  secure  until  day  dawn,  not  de¬ 
serted  by  their  guardian,  who,  in  the  clear 
moonlight,  -watches  the  dark  shadows  of 
his  foes,  as  with  heavy  gallop  they  course 
round  and  round  the  palings,  and  triumphs 
at  their  short  sharp  growl,  as  they  heavily 
fall  back,  after  some  ineflectual  leap  to 
clear  the  barricade. 

Burgundy  is  a  district  of  primeval  for¬ 
ests.  One  winter’s  afternoon,  the  cutting 
north-east  wind  and  fist -falling  snow¬ 
flakes  drove  me  toward  a  hovel  situated 
at  a  point  where  the  grand  routes  between 
Paris  and  Joigny  intersect  each  other. 
The  old  dame  residing  there,  after  some 
delay,  gave  me  a  welcomo  seat  beside 
the  blazing  hearth.  All  French  -women 
are  courteous  as  well  as  garrulous ;  and 
after  exhausting  the  weather,  we  l>egan 
upon  the  wolves — a  prej^ant  subject  of 
conversation  in  this  district.  The  forests 
of  the  Val  de  Suzon  were  contiguous.  She 
had  been  delayed,  she  said,  in  opening  the 
door  by  the  barricades  necessary  to  make 
it  gooil  against  the  not  unfrequent  visita¬ 
tion  of  wolves  in  tempestuous  weather 
like  this.  Every  domestic  animal  being 
closely  shut  up,  they  had  not  a  chance  of 
a  meal.  “  How  they  lived,”  she  said,  “is 
a  marvel,  unless  preying  upon  each  other. 
Once,  Monsieur,  about  five  years  ago,  a 
great  black,  wicked-looking  beast  used  to 
come  here  regularly  every  evening  about 
nightfall  for  one  wnole  season.  He  leap¬ 
ed  the  hatch  like  a  chevreuil,  and  I  used, 
in  fear  and  trembling,  to  watch  him 
through  the  casement,  coursing  round  the 
house  ;  and  after  scratching  and  snuffing 
at  the  poultry-hatch,  ho  finished  by  rear¬ 
ing  himself  upon  his  hind  legs,  -f^’ith  his 
great  white  tusks  within  a  foot  of  the 
lattice  -u’hero  I  stood.  Then  bethought  I 
of  a  device  to  be  even  with  him.  A 
couple  of  days  afterwards,  early  in  the 
afternoon,  a  sharp  snow-drift  set  in,  as  to¬ 
day  ;  in  about  an  hour,  noiseless  as  a  cat 
— d  pas  de  loup  is  in  our  country  the  pror- 
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erb  for  a  eilent,  stealtliy  tread — his  great 
lanky  carcass  came  bounding  over  the 
gate,  and  began  to  explore  the  outhouses, 
as  was  his  wont.  I  had  set  ready  before 
the  red-hot  embers  the  great  niarmite,  or 
eartlien  vessel  in  which  we  prepare  the 
family  soup,  filled  with  water,  tha’t  now 
steamed  and  bubbled  furiously.  With  a 
brimming  pailful  of  the  scalding  liquid,  I 
mounted  to  the  chamber  above,  threw 
open  the  casement,  and  there,  as  fully  ex¬ 
pected,  bolt  upright,  stood  the  villain, 
snufling,  and  whining,  and  shaking  his 
ears,  as  though  furious  at  the  obstacles 
that  interfered  with  his  making  a  meal  of 
me.  Like  the  splash  of  a  foaming  cata¬ 
ract,  the  pail  delivered  its  contents.  There 
was  a  hideous,  unearthly  yell,  during 
which  the  monster  lay  writhing  and  wal¬ 
lowing  just  under  me,  till,  after  many  an 
ineft'ectual  strucrgle,  with  drooping  head, 
and  tail  draggling  in  the  snow,  ho  slowly 
limped  aw.ay  through  a  gap  in  the  garden 
hedge.  IJlessed  St.  Gudule!”  solemnly 
uttered  the  old  dame,  devoutly  crossing 
herself,  “to  thy  special  favor  do  I  owe  the 
thought  that  for  ever  hindered  that  hate¬ 
ful  beast  frum«gain  over-leaping  my  gar¬ 
den  gate.” 

Not  far  from  the  scene  of  this  adven¬ 
ture  stands  the  ch&teau  of  Mons.  Jean  de 
I'onteves,  peer  of  France,  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  Wolf-hounds  to  the  then  royal  fam¬ 
ily  of  France.  The  reader  can  judge  of 
the  extent  to  w’hich  this  eastern  division 
of  Franco  is  infested  by  wolves,  when  I 
mention  that  I  onco  reckoned  twenty-three 
grinning  heads — tremendous  still  in  death 
— nailed  upon  the  entranco  gate  of  Cha¬ 
teau  dc  Claignot,  all  killed  that  season  in 
the  adjoining  w'oods. 

Mr.  (irantley  Berkeley,  who  enjoyed  wolf 
shooting  recently  in  Compiegiie,  thus 
amusingly  describes  one  of  his  hunting 
incidents.  “  1  had  taken  up  a  position,” 
ho  says,  “  against  a  tree,  near  a  long, 
straight,  and  very  narrow  path,  when 
something  Hashed  into  the  extreme  point 
of  the  ride,  and  came  directly  towards 
me.  Tliat  it  was  a  hound,  I  knew  from 
the  whiteness  of  the  coat ;  but  what  was 
that  dusky  body  which  occasionally  veiled 
the  whiter  piebald  from  my  eyes  ?  As  I 
stood  staring  at  it,  suddenly  the  oddest 
of  all  sights  and  sounds  burst  upon  my 
bewildered  senses.  Down  the  path,  right 
for  my  legs,  came  a  splendid  cubdog-wolf, 
quite  beaten,  and  by  his  side  a  powerful 
French  bound,  able  to  go  twice  as  fast  as 


the  wolf,  but  not  daring  to  stop  him ; 
the  wolf  going  with  his  head  low,  his  hind 
quarters  very  high,  his  brush  between  his 
legs,  every  bristle  on  his  back  up  on  end, 
his  tongue  out,  and  his  eyes  flashing  fire, 
while  from  his  capacious  jaws  he  mutter¬ 
ed  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  all  the  snarls 
that  ever  I  heard,  by  way  of  telling  his 
adversary  to  keep  his  tusks  off.  The 
hound  kept  growling  at  him,  sometimes 
behind,  nudging  his  hind  quarters  with 
his  chin ;  sometimes  alongside,  licking 
his  lips,  and  pushing  his  snout  against  the 
top  of  the  wolf’s  neck,  just  as  you  sec  a 
dog  do  wdien  he  contemplates  pitching  in¬ 
to  another. 

“  My  gun  was  at  my  shoulder  all  this 
time,  but  I  dared  not  fire  for  fear  of  kill¬ 
ing  the  hound  ;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
sport  was  so  interesting,  I  had  no  desire 
to  terminate  it  until  the  last  moment.  On 
they  came  till  the  wolf  and  his  enemy 
were  w’ithin  tw’o  paces  of  my  boot,  when 
suddenly  raising  my  leg  in  the  wolf’s  face, 
ho  dashed  aside  clear  of  the  dog ;  so  1  at 
once  fired,  and  rolled  lym  over  ” 

The  reputation  for  cunning  w  hich  poets 
and  naturalists  have  assigned  to  the  fox, 
is'usurped — it  belongs  in  a  far  greater  de¬ 
gree  to  the  wolf,  "lloudctot,  a  French 
chasBcrir  of  reputation  and  veracity,  re¬ 
lates  that  he  was  on.  one  occ.osion  stand¬ 
ing  on  an  eminence  overlooking  a  green 
pasture,  wherein  fed  a  number  of  sheep, 
attended,  as  usual,  by  the  shepherd  and 
his  dogs.  In  another  direction,  further  off, 
lay  the  purlieus  of  a  wood.  Presently,  out 
of  the  long  walks  there  c.amc  skulking,  first 
a  single  wolf,  then  a  second,  snufling  the 
breeze,  and  keeping  as  much  as  possible 
amongst  the  outlying  brushwood,  until 
assured  that  no  suspicious  object  lurked 
in  that  quarter.  Then  taking  courage, 
they  advanced  at  a  long  trot  close  up  to 
the  hedge  that  inclosed  the  feeaing- 
ground.  After  reconnoitering  the  sheep 
for  a  moment  or  two,  their  j)lan  of  opera¬ 
tion  seemed  settled ;  for  the  dog- wolf  shot 
through  a  gap,  and  making  directly  for 
the  flock,  without  attacking  them  he  pass¬ 
ed  at  speed  in  front  of  the  shepherd,  and 
thence  across  the  open.  The  man,  start¬ 
ing  to  his  legs,  raised  his  war-cry  :  “  llar- 
loup,  harloup  I  chiens,  harloup  !’’  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  dogs,  that  saw  him  before  their 
master,  and  in  an  instant  had  gone  off  i« 

f)ur8uit.  Meanwhile,  the  poor  sheep  stood 
luddled  together  in  close  order,  intently 
looking  out  for*  what  might  come  next. 
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“Their  Buspenso  was  of  ehort  duration,”  her  mate’s  return  home  to  supper.  For 
said  the  hunter ;  “in  a  moment,  tiie  his  safety  she  entertains  no  fears,  for  what 
second  wolf  appeared  on  the  scene,  dash-  full-grown  wolf,  with  his  long  untiring 
ing  in  amongst  the  sheep,  and  having  gallop,  was  ever  run  into,  except  by  fre- 
Btrangled  a  nice  fat  twelve  months’  old  quent  relays  of  hounds.  Kow,  let  us  sub- 
W’ether — in  defiance  of  my  approach  with  stitute  an  imaginary  leash  of  policemen  on 
cries  and  gesticulations,  for  I  nad  no  wea-  their  beat  for  the  pastor  and  his  mastiffs, 
pon — threw  the  prey  across  her  back,  and  a  brace  of  prowling  garroters  for  the 
was  B^n  out  of  sight  in  the  covert.”  wolves,  and  all  will  allow  that  in  adroitness 
There,  in  some  central  brake,  rough  and  this  stratagem  is  worthy  of  the  boldest 
jagged  with  horrid  thorn,  she  probably  and  most  astute  of  “  our  couviuled  felons 
cast  down  her  burden,  patiently  awaiting  at  large.” 


From  Froter’i  Mofoilno. 
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Sib  James  Mackintosh,  being  a  great  times  their  enchanted  palace,  and  live  in  it 

man,  indulged  in  tircam-life  on  a  great  a  great  deal.  Have  you  not  sometimes, 
scale.  But  commonplace  human  beings  my  reader,  pictured  out  the  life  you  would 
do  it  in  a  w’ay  that  suits  themselves,  and  like :  not  in  the  least  expecting  it,  or  even 
their  moderate  aspirations.  The  poor  con-  really  wishing  it,  any  more  than  Mackin- 
sumptive  girl,  wno  on  a  dark  December  tosh  really  looked  to  be  made  Emperor  of 
evening  is  propped  up  W’ith  pillows,  and  Constantinople?  And  when  you  have  set 
gets  you  to  sit  beside  her  while  she  tells  your  hearten  something  happening,  which 
you  how  much  stronger  and  better  she  is  very  likely  not  to  happen,  it  is  quite 
feels;  how  by  spring  she  will  be  quite  right  to  please  yoI^rself  by  picturing  out 
well  again;  and  how  delightful  the  long  the  best :  all  the  more  that  this  is  aiJ  the 
W'alks  will  be  in  the  summer  evenings,  enjoyraentof  it  you  are  likely  to  have.  If 
w’hile  you  know  she  will  never  see  the  w’e  have  all  suftered  a  great  deal  of  pain, 
black -thorn  in  blossom,  nor  the  green  through  the  anticipation  of  evils  which 
leaves  on  the  tree:  she  is  doing  just  what  never  came;  wo  have  all  probably  enjoyed 
the  great  metaphysician  used  to  do.  And  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  through  the  an- 
the  little  schoolboy,  far  away  from  home,  ticipation  of  pleasant  things  which  were 
a  thoughtful,  bullied  little  fellow,  does  it  never  to  be.  We  have  lived  a  good  deal 
too,  when  he  pictures  out  the  next  holiday-  in  castles  which  were  never  to  be  built, 
time,  and  his  getting  aw’ay  from  all  this  to  but  in  the  air.  When  we  tried  for  some- 
be  with  those  who  care  for  him.  Possibly  thing  we  did  not  get,  you  remember  well 
more  people  than  you  would  think  make  howweused,  in  vacant  hours,  to  plan  outall 
up  for  the  dullness  of  their  actual  life  in  the  mode  of  life,  even  to  its  minute  details : 
some  such  way.  They  take  pleasure  in  enjoying  it  only  the  more  keenly  through 
fancying  what  they  would  like,  in  their  the  intrusion  of  the  fear  that  only  in  this 
vacant  hours.  And  unless  you  wish  your  airy  fashion  should  we  ever  lead  that  life 
mind  to  become  very  small  and  dry,  you  which  we  should  have  enjoyed  so  ranch, 
will  have  such  hours.  No  matter  how  Of  course,  it  is  not  expedient  to  waste  in 
hard-worked  you  may  be,  they  are  attain-  dreaming  over  noble  plans  the  precious 

able.  You  remember.wbat  Charles  Lamb  hours  which  might  have  gone  far  to  turn 
once  wrote  to  a  friend :  “  If  you  have  but  our  dreams  into  serviceable  realities.  It  is 
five  consolatory  minutes  between  the  desk  foolish  for  the  lad  at  college  to  spend,  in 
and  the  bed,  make  much  of  them,  and  live  thinking  how  proud  his  parents  would  bo, 
a  century  in  them.”  Human  beings,  living  and  how  pleased  all  his  friends,  if  he  were 
even  the  most  prosaic  li^es,  have  some-  to  carry  off  all  the  honors  that  were  to  be 
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had,  the  time  which  if  devoted  to  hard 
work  might  have  gained  at  least  some  of 
those  soon-forgotten  laurels. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  touching  sight 
than  the  sight  of  a  human  being,  old  or 
young, *li8ppy  in  the  anticipation  of  any 
pleasant  thing  which  he  will  never  reach. 
With  what  a  rosy  face  and  wh.at  bright 
eyes  your  little  boy  of  five  years  old  con¬ 
fides  to  you  all  he  is  to  do  when  he  is  a 
man !  (ireat  are  the  grandeur  and  fame 
in  which  he  is  to  live:  many  are  to  be  his 
horses  and  numerous  his  dogs ;  but  a  great 
feature  in  his  plan  always  is,  how  happy 
he  is  to  make  his  father  and  mother.  Ah, 
little  man,  before  those  days  come  your 
father  and  mother  will  be  far  away. 

And  a  reason  w’hya  wise  man,  desirous 
to  economize  the  enjoyment  there  is  in 
this  life,  and  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  will  often  quietly  luxuriate  in  the  pros- 

f>cct  of  what  ho  secretly  knows  is  notlike- 
V  to  happen,  is  this  certain  fact:  that  in 
tiiis  world  the  thing  you  w’ould  like  best 
is  the  thing  you  are  least  likely  to  get. 
Tlmt  is  a  fact  which,  as  wo  get  on  through 
life,  wo  come  to  know  extremely  well. 
Yes:  if  you  set  your  heart  on  a  thing,  who¬ 
ever  gets  it,  you  wont.  You  may  get 
something  else:  perhaps  something  better: 
but  not  that.  It  you  have  such  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  Gothic  architecture  that  you 
sometimes  think  no  one  could  enjoy  it  so 
much  ;  if  you  feel  that  it  would  sensibly 
fl.avor  all  your  life  to  live  in  a  Gothic 
liouse,  or  to  worship  in  a  Gothic  church : 
then,  though  every  thing  else  about  them 
be  all  you  could  wish,  rely  on  it,  your 
church  and  house  will  be  I’alladian. 
And  you  will  often  meet  men  whose  be¬ 
longings  are  Gothic :  who  tell  you  they 
are  very  beautiful,  very  uncomfortable ; 
that  the  church  is  destroying  their  lungs, 
and  the  house  giving  them  perpetual  cold 
in  their  heads  :  and  who  greatly  envy  you. 
Of  course,  all  this  is  gratifying,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree.  It  serves  to  make  you  con¬ 
tent. 

I  have  known  a  man  who  lived  in  a 
house  which  was  extremely  comfortable, 
and  extremely  ugly.  No  one  could  ever  say 
to  what  school  of  architecture,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  bis  residence  was  to  be  referred.  And 
the  country  round  w’as  very  ugly  and  bare. 
But,  like  the  farmer  in  Virgil,  in  that  ex¬ 
quisite  pas8.age  in  one  of  the  Georgies.,  re¬ 
gum  tequnbat  opes  animo,  he  could  pic¬ 
ture  out,  at  will,  a  charming  English  man¬ 
or-house,  of  hospitable-looking  red  brick, 


with  stone  dressings;  oriel  -  window'ed, 
steep-gabled,  with  great  wreathed  chim¬ 
neys,  with  environing  terraces,  with  mag¬ 
nificent  horse-chestnuts  ever  blazing  in 
the  glory  of  June.  You  thought  he  was 
walking  a  bleak  moorland  road,  dreary  , 
and  dismal ;  but  in  truth  the  warm  breeze 
was  shaking  the  blossoms  overhead,  and 
making  a  checkered  dancing  shade  on  soft 
green  turf  below.  And  there  yearly 
comes  a  certain  season,  when  very  many 
human  beings  practice  on  themselves  a  de¬ 
lusion  Bomctliing  like  his.  I  mean  Christ¬ 
mas-time.  Who  ever  spent  the  ideal 
Christmas?  I  should  like  very  greatly  to 
behold  that  iierson.  1  have  never  done  so 
yet:  never  spent  a  Christmas  in  all  my 
life  in  the  ideal  way.  You  ought  to  be 
living  in  a  noble  Gothic  house,  somewhere 
in  the  midland  counties  of  England. 
There  ought  to  be  a  large  and  gay  party, 
spending  the  holidays  there.  Tliere  ought 
to  be  an  exquisite  old  church  near.  There 
ought  to  be  bracing  frost,  and  cheerful 
snow.  All  hearts  should  seem  touched 
and  warmed  by  the  sacred  associations  of 
the  season.  There  should  be  an  oaken 
hall,  and  a  vast  wood-fire:  holly, and  mis¬ 
tletoe;  and  of  course  roast-beef  and  plum¬ 
pudding  and  strong  ale  for  every  poor 
jierson  near.  You  should  be  living,  in 
short,  at  Bracebridge  Hall,  exactly  as  it 
w'as  when  Washington  Irving  described  it: 
and  with  all  the  same  people.  It  need 
not  be  said  ^that,  in  fact,  the  Chri8tm.a8 
time  and  its  surroundings  are  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  all  this.  You  sit  down  by  your¬ 
self,  and  try  to  get  up  the  feeling  of  the 
time  by  re.ading  Washington  Irving,  and 
iMr.  Dickens’s  Christmas  Carol.  The  Il¬ 
lustrated  London  Nexes  is  a  great  help  t» 
ordinary  imaginations  at  that  season.  On 
the  actual  Christmas-day,  rainy,  muddy, 
tooth-aching,  ill-tempered,  you  turn  over 
the  pictures  in  that  excellent  journal ;  and 
you  find  the  ideal  Christmas  there.  My 
friend  Smith  once  told  how  he  spent  hisfirst 
Christmas-day  in  his  little  country  parson¬ 
age.  Luckily  there  w'as  snow.  Ileprovided 
that  his  servants,  three  in  number,  should 
have  the  means  of  a  little  enjoyment. 

He  worked  hard  all  the  forenoon  writing  a 
sermon  whose  subject  was  not  the  Nativi¬ 
ty.  And  for  an  hour  before  dinner  he 
walked  alone  up  and  down  a  little  grav¬ 
eled  walk  with  evergreens  on  each  side, 
looking  at  the  leaden  sky  and  the  solitary 
fields,  and  trying  to  feel  as  if  he  were  at 
Bracebridge  H^l.  He  tried  with  small 
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snccw.  Then,  having  dined  in  solitude 
on  turkey  and  plum  -  pudding,  l>e  read  the 
pleasant  Christmas  chapter  in  I^icktcick  : 
and  tried  to  get  up  an  enthusiasm  about 
the  enjoyment  which,  for  the  sake  of  argn- 
"  ment,  might  be  conceived  as  existing  in 
many  houses  that  night.  Finally  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  was  unsuccessfully  trying 
to  humbug  himself;  and  ended  by  reading 
liutler’s  Analogy  in  a  good  deal  of  bitter¬ 
ness  of  heart. 

Very  early  in  our  intelligent  life,  our 
personality  bi'gins  to  cut  us  off  from  those 
nearest  us.  Unless  a  parent  have  a 
much  deejn-'r  insight  and  sympathy  than 
most  parents  have,  be  loses  knowledge, 
very  early,  of  the  real  inward  life  of  his 
children.  At  first,  it  is  like  wading  in 
shallow  water ;  but  it  is  not  long  till  it 
shelves  down  into  depths  beyond  your 
diving.  The  little  thoughtful  face  you 
see  every  day ;  the  little  heart  within  you 
know  just  as  much  as  you  know  the  outer 
side  of  the  moon.  N o  doubt,  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  your  own  fault. 
There  are  many  parents  to  whom  their 
children,  young  or  old,  would  no  more 
confide  the  things  they  really  care  for  and 
think  about,  than  they  w'ould  confide  these 
to  the  first  cabman  at  the  next  stand. 
But  beyond  this,  the  little  things  soon 
begin  to  have  a  world  of  their  own,  not 
known  to  any  but  themselves.  You  may 
have  known  young  children  who  w’earicd 
for  the  hour  when  they  might  get  to  bed, 
and  begin  to  think  again :  take  up  the  his¬ 
tory  where  they  left  it  off  last  night.  Of 
course,  the  history  and  the  world  w’ere 
very  different  from  the  fact.  Kings  and 
queens,  heroes  and  giants,  elves  and  fairies, 
palaees  and  castles,  these  being  ollentimes 
enchanted,  were  common  there.  Also 
clear  views  of  the  kind  of  life  they  w'ould 
live  when  they  grew  up  :  a  life  in  which 
coaches  and  six,  suits  of  armor,  and  the 
like,  were  not  unknown. 

It  is  a  mercy  for  some  people  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  keep  them  down.  Their  lot 
circumscribes  their  opportunity  of  making 
fools  of  themselves.  My  friend  Smith,  al- 
mady  named,  is  a  clergyman,  llis  church 
is  a  plain  one.  Such  is  his  craze  for  Gothic 
architecture,  that  I  tremble  to  think  what 
would  have  become  of  him  had  he  chanced 
to  attain  a  magnificent  church  dating  from 
the  eleventh  century ;  a  church  with 
stately  ranks  of  shafts,  echoing  aisles, 
storied  window,  crusaders’  statues,  rich 
oak  caia’ing  and  monumental  brasses. 
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standing  amid  grand  old  trees.  I  fear  he 
would  have  spent  great  part  of  his  time 
in  admiring  and  enjoying  the  structure: 
in  sitting  on  a  gravestone  outside  and  look¬ 
ing  at  it :  in  walking  up  and  down  inside 
it:  and  the  like.  It  would  have 'been  a 
great  feature  in  his  life.  It  is  much  safer 
and  better  that  he  has  been  spared  that 
temptation.  I'lie  grand  building,  of  course, 
has  fallen  to  somebody  who  does  not  care 
for  it  at  all.  In  a  former  age,  there  was  a 
barrister  who  would  have  keenly  enjoyed 
being  made  a  judge.  Probably  no  man 
ever  made  a  judge  w'ould  have  delighted 
so  much  in  the  little  accessories  of  that 
eminent  position :  the  curious  garb,  and 
the  varied  dignity  wherewith  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  law  are  surrounded.  How 
tremendously  set  up  he  would  have  l>een 
if  he  could  once  have  sentenced  a  man  to 
be  hanged  !  The  writer  was  present  when 
the  name  of  that  person  was  suggested  to 
an  individual  who  could  have  made  him 
what  he  wdshed  to  be.  That  individual 
was  asked  whether  he  might  not  do.  That 
individual  did  not  open  his  lips  ;  but  he 
shook  his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side, 
several  times.  For  thus  goes  on  this 
world. 

Probably  most  human  beings  now  and 
then  have  short  glimpses  of  cheerfulness 
and  light-heartedness,  which  make  them 
think  how  much  more  and  better  might 
bo  made  of  this  life.  You  have  seen  a 
charming  scene,  bathed  in  a  glorious  sun¬ 
shine  ;  and  you  have  thought.  Now,  it 
might  alw.ays  be  like  this.  Sometimes 
there  comes  a  hopefulness  of  spirit  in 
which  all  difliculties  and  perple.xilies  van¬ 
ish  :  in  which  every  thing  seems  delight¬ 
ful  and  all  creatures  good.  This  is  the 
potential  of  happiness  in  man.  Of  course. 
It  is  seldom  reached,  and  never  for  long. 
Most  people  are  more  familiar  with  the 
converse  case',  in  which  every  thing  looks 
dark  and  amiss  :  the  season  of  perplexity, 
despondency,  depression.  I*robably  this 
comes  many  times  more  frequently  than 
the  other.  Let  me  say,  my  reader,  that 
wc  know  the  reason  why. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  not  needful  to  our  en¬ 
joyment  of  m.any  things  that  we  should 
fancy  any  connection  between  ourselves 
and  them.  You  re:id  a  pleasant  story, 
and  like  it,  without  fancying  yourself  its 
hero  or  heroine.  Never  in  vour  life,  per¬ 
haps,  have  you  sjtent  a  weeL  in  a  house 
like  Bracebridge  Hall ;  and  you  are  never 
likely  to  do  that.  Yet  you  enjoy  the  sun- 
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shiny  volume ;  and  yon  thank  its  author 
for  many  hours  of  quiet,  thoughtful  en¬ 
joyment,  for  which  you  felt  the  better. 
And  indeed,  much  of  M’hat  is  pleasing  and 
beautiful  you  enjoy  most  when  you  never 
think  of  it  in  relation  to  yourself.  Take 
the  most  pleasing  development  of  human 
comeliness :  which  is  doubtless  in  the  case 
of  young  women.  Let  it  be  admitted 
that  there  are  few  things  more  pleasing 
and  interesting  to  the  rightly  constituted 
mind,  than  the  sight  of  sweet  girlish  faces 
and  graceful  girlish  forms,  and  the  tones 
of  the  pleasant  voices  that  generally  go 
with  them.  l>ut  there  is  no  doubt  earth¬ 
ly,  that  in  grave  middle  age  you  have 
much  more  real  pleasure  in  these  things 
than  in  feverish  youth.  Let  us  suppose, 
my  reader,  that  you  are  a  man  in  years. 
Those  who  were  young  girls  in  your  day, 
are  mid*lle-aged  women  now :  they  are 
past.  But  you  look  with  the  kindest  in¬ 
terest,  and  your  middle-aged  wife  docs  so 
too,  at  the  fair  young  faces  of  another 
generation.  A  young  lad  is  eager  to 
commend  himself  to  the  notice  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  these  agreeable  human  beings, 
lie  is  filled  with  bitter  enmity  at  other 
lads  more  successful  than  himself  in  gain¬ 
ing  their  favor.  His  whole  state  of  mind, 
in  the  circumstances,  leads  him  into  a 
host  of  absurdities  ;  the  contemplative 
mind  sees  him  in  the  light  of  an  ass. 
Now,  you  are  beyond  and  above  all  these 
things.  You 'look  with  pure  pleasure  aixi 
kindness  at  the  fairest  beings  of  God’s 
creation.  And  you  look  at  the  fair  sight  and 
enjoy  it,  as  you  look  at  Ben  Lomond  or  at 
the  setting  sun,  without  the  laintest  wish 


to  make  it  your  own.  It  is  the  entire  ab; 
sence  of  personal  interest  that  makes  your 
interest  so  pleasant  and  so  unmingled 
with  any  disagreeable  feeling.'  I  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  read  in  a  religious  biography 
a  statement  made  by  a  very  clever  and 
good  man,  about  a  certain  beautiful  girl 
called  away  in  early  youth.  “I  found 
myself,”  ho  said,  “  looking  at  her  with  an 
interest  for  which  I  could  not  account.” 
Was  that  unsophisticated  simplicity  real  ? 
Not  able  to  account  for  the  interest  with 
which  you  look  at  a  pleasant  sight!  I 
think  it  might  be  accounted  for.  Though 
indeed  when  we  go  to  first  principles  we 
get  beyond  the  reach  of  logical  explana¬ 
tion.  In  strictness  you  may  not  be  able 
to  say  why  the  tear  comes  to  your  eye 
when  you  look  .at  a  number  of  little  chil¬ 
dren  and  think  what  is  before  them.  In 
strictness  you  may  not  be  able  to  say  why 
it  was  that  so  many  people  found  them¬ 
selves  shedding  tears,  on  a  day  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  when  they  saw  the  crown 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  certain  young 
girl,  \tfho  in  after  years  was  destined  to 
gain  the  love  of  most  hearts  in  Britain  as 
the  best  of  queens.  Yet  a  great  many 
thoughtful  persons  have  recorded  that 
they  were  affected  alike,  in  beholding  that 
sight.  So  there  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  in  the  sight  to  awaken  the  emotion. 

These  are  the  things  of  which  the  wri¬ 
ter  thought,  in  the  circumstances  already 
set  out.  Probably  it  has  made  you  sleepy 
to  read  all  this.  It  had  the  contrary  effect 
to  write  it :  for  when  the  writer  at  length 
wearily  sought  his  couch,  he  could  not 
sleep  at  all.  A.  K.  U.  B. 
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The  history  of  exploration  has  gener¬ 
ally  been  the  record  of  enterprises  under¬ 
taken  in  the  immediate  interests  of  com- 
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merce  or  of  science.  A  new,  and  appar¬ 
ently  as  powerful  .an  impulse  to  penetrate 
remote  and  unvisited  regions  operates  up¬ 
on  an  .adventurous  class  of  Englishmen  in 
these  days,  and  society  is  reaping  no  in¬ 
considerable  benefit  from  their  unprompt¬ 
ed  expeditions.  *  Mainly  for  the  pleasure 
found  in  the  excitement  of  travel  do  these 
restless  and  daring  spirits  work  their  dif- 
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ficult  way  up  to  the  sources  of  old  Fallier 
Nile,  or  make  a  call  upon  the  amiable 
King  of  Dahomey,  or  cross  the  African 
continent  in  the  track  of  Livingston  or  of 
Anderson,  or  traverse  the  arid  wastes  of 
Australia,  or  venture  into  the  habitats  of 
jealous  Daimios.  Little  need  now'  to  or¬ 
ganize  governmental  exploring  parties,  or 
even  to  furnish  the  volunteers  of  this 
hazardous  service  with  funds.  The  only 
thing  they  would  perhaps  stipulate  for, 
were  it  possible  to  obtain  it,  would  be  a 
“  safe  conduct.”  Savage  sovereigns,  how¬ 
ever,  w'ould  no  more  respect  our  p.arch- 
ment  than  certain  religious  inonarchs,  in 
Reformation  times,  were  wont  to  do  their 
own  guarantees  of  a  like  nature.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  physical  strength,  as  also  for 
the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  the 
young  men  of  our  nation,  that  w'hen  the 
stereotyped  European  tours  have  become 
insipid,  they  are  not  intimidated  by  dis¬ 
tance  or  the  perils  of  the  unknown.  The 
Americans  and  French  have  not  been 
wanting  in  this  spirit ;  but  it  is  now  al¬ 
most  wholly  left  to  ourselves,  for  the  for¬ 
mer  h.ave  enough  to  engage  them  at  home, 
and  the  latter  lack  the  stamina  for  that 
“  knocking  about”  w'hkh  is  a  Briton’s  best 
tonic. 

Tlie  best  by  far  of  modern  sketches  of 
travel  are  the  delightful  from 

High  lAttUudes  of  Lord  Duflerin,  and  3Ir. 
Baring-Gould’s  extremely  interesting  Ice- 
kind  and  its  Sagas.  AVe  couple  these 
volumes  together,  and  describe  both  as 
recent,  (although  the  former,  with  strict' 
reference  to  time  of  publication,  may  not 
seem  to  warrant  us  in  doing  so,)  because 
Lord  Dufferiu’s  work  did  not  i)as3  away 
with  the  ephemera  of  its  season,  but  is 
still  read  with  avidity.  Between  its  ap¬ 
pearance  and  that  of  ISIr.  Baring-GouldA 
oook  no  other  important  contribution  has 
been  made  to  the  literature  of  Icelandic 
travel ;  abd  these  two  volumes,  placed  in 
comparison,  and  as  the  complement  each 
of  the  other,  present  a  bright  and  forcible 

1)icture  of  the  quaint  inhabitants  of  the 
listorio  island  as  they  are  found  at  the 
present  hour,  but  little  changed  for  cen¬ 
turies,  the  same  grave  and  serious  race, 
intelligent,  animated  on  subiects  which 
interest  them,  virtuous,  strict! jr  attentive 
to  religious  and  domestic  duties,  fond  of 
their  Sagas,  industrious,  and  hospit.able  in 
a  marked  degree;.  Our  interest  in  these 
Icelanders  has  se  much  increased,  indeed, 
aince  Lord  DufTeriu  revived  our  recollec- 
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tion  of  their  ancient  lore,  and  bore  testi¬ 
mony  to  their  many  good  and  pleasant 
qiialities,  that  henceforward  the  port  of 
Reykjavik  may  be  expected  to  stand 
among  those  which  our  yachtsmen  are 
pretty  sure  to  visit  in  their  more  ambitious 
cruises.  Every  British  gentleman-sailor 
— those  modern  Vikings,  roving  the  seas 
in  search  of  adventure — stands  indebted 
to  the  noble  brother  of  their  cral't  who  has 
mapped  their  pathw.ay  to  these  coasts, 
and  who  left  behind  him  a  remembrance 
of  English  courage  and  courtesy  such  as 
will  secure  for  his  successors  a  hearty 
welcome. 

Iceland  is  not  an  inviting  region  to  the 
dandy  order  of  tourists ;  but  the  excite¬ 
ments  of  its  scenery  an«l  life  are  novel, 
and  possess  strong  attractions  for  the  per¬ 
son  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  travel. 
Though  during  the  first  halt  of  the  century 
several  travelers  have  described  its  sights 
and  customs  with  rare  power,  no  one  of 
them  saw  as  much,  or  has  sketched  what 
he  saw  so  vividly,  as  the  last  two  writers 
on  the  island  and  its  {leople. 

All  who  purpose  visiting  this  country 
of  ancient  erudition,  oriental  ceremony, 
and  unsophisticated  hosjjitality,  will  find 
these  books,  in  fact,  his  best  guides. 
Some  Grimr  or  Sigurdr  must  be  engaged 
— some  Icelandic  student  homo  on  a  vi^it 
to  his  ])arents  from  Copenhagen  —  to 
conduct  the  traveler  over  the  roadless 
wastes  ;  but  his  English  volumes  will  tell 
him  what  to  visit,  and  when,  and  how  ; 
and  instruct  him,  moreover,  in  that  son 
of  knowledge  re8|K‘cting  the  region  to  be 
visited  which  the  British  tourist  likes  lo 
obtain  beforehand — how  far,  namely,  his 
£  8.  d.  ought  to  go.  Diflicult  as  the  tran¬ 
sit  across  Iceland  is,  the  expense  is  trifling. 
It  can  be  done  under  a  guinea  and  a  half 
a  day,  according  to  Jlr.  Baring-Gould,  the 
purchase  of  horses  included. 

Lord  Dufferin,  let  us  say,  once  for  all, 
is  a  model  for  authors  of  his  class,  lie  is 
always  good-humored  ;  never  lugubrious 
over  his  privtitions.  The  difficulties  and 
mishaps  which  will  occur  in  the  best-reg¬ 
ulated  scheme  of  travel,  he  never  mag¬ 
nifies.  He  is  from  first  to  last  in  good 
spirits.  He  went  to  the  northern  seas  to 
enjoy  himself,  and  was  resolved  not  to  be 
disappointed.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  of  a 
somewhat  graver  mood,  but  equally  jdcas- 
ant  and  companionable.  Lord  Dufferin 
seems  to  have  been  as  gay  and  light-heart¬ 
ed  when  threading  his  way  through  the 
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broken  ice  of  Spitzbergen,  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  at  any  moment  the  delicate 
Foam  might  be  “senmched”  between 
two  masses  of  the  floating  material,  as 
when  dancing  with  the  modest  and  most 
natural  Icelandic  belles  to  the  liveliest 
measures,  on  board  the  Keine  Ilortense. 
In  the  dramatis  jnrsonm  of  his  traveling 
eoin[>any  he  seems  to  have  been  more  for¬ 
tunate  than  ]Mr.  Ilaring-Gould. 

3Ir.  Baring-dould  leanied  the  mythic 
origin  of  the  island  from  the  Homan 
(.-atholic  abbe  of  Reykjavik.  The  good 

Itriest  manifestly  sympathizes  with  the 
)anish  account,  and  bates  the  country 
with  a  whole  heart.  Only  the  conviction 
that  duty  requires  him  to  stay  reconciles 
him  to  thd  dreary  existence  he  is  con¬ 
demned  to  lead.  “After  the  creation,” 
says  the  fable,  Avhich  the  abbe  rehearsed 
with  unction,  “Satan  was  rather  taken 
aback,  and  he  thought  within  himself, 

‘  I’ll  see  now  what  I  can  do !’  So  he 
toiled  at  creation,  and,  lo !  he  turned  out 
Iceland.  .  .  .  All  is  terrible  and 

gloomy;  you  are  reminded  again  .and 
again  of  the  scenes  in  Dante’s  ‘  Inferno.’ 
Tlie  land  is  magnificent,  too,  for  there 
still  lingers  majesty  about  the  handiwork 
of  the  fallen  .angel.”  This  myth  express¬ 
es  the  traveler’s  feelings  forcibly,  unless 
he  be  an  extr.a-enthusi.astic  admirer  of  the 
grand  and  awful,  after  he  has  gazed  until 
his  sight  fails  at  those  huge,  naked,  mo¬ 
notonous  mountains,  alp  on  alp,  tier  over 
tier,  of  perpetual  snow — those  enormous 
fields  of  ice,  sometimes  in  glistening  motion 
— those  fierce  volcanic  eflbrts  still  in  prog¬ 
ress — those  splendid  cascades,  almost  Ni¬ 
agaras  —  those  capricious  boiling  springs  1 
— those  extraordinary  mud  jets,  casting 
forth  mire  to  a  considerable  elevation 
in  the  midst  of  broad  swamps — those 
chasms  unparagoned — those  rivers  of  lava 
and  caves  profound.  From  such  dismal  I 
scenes  and  vast  and  grotesque  objects 
have  poets  derived  their  conception  of  the 
regions  infernal.  Tasso,  for  example, 
wiien  introducing  Pluto’s  speech  to  the 
assembled  Tartarean  deities,  may  almost 
be  supposed  to  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  chaotic  and  volcanic  scenery 
of  Iceland :  I 

“  Now  the  hoarse  notes  of  Tart'rus’  trump  re- 1 
sound,  I 

Calling  the  dwellers  of  th’  eternal  shades. 
Tlic  spacious  caverns  tremble  all  around, 
And  the  dark  air  an  echo  loud  ]>€rvadc8. 
Not  such  a  crash  the  thunderbolt  proclaims. 


When  from  on  high  it  falls,  involved  in 
tlumes ; 

Nor  such  a  shock  distinguishes  the  birth 

Of  pent-up  vapors  bursting  from  the  earth. 

“  Tlic  gods  of  the  abyss  in  groups  appear, 
Uniting  round  alwut  the  portals  great. 

How  strange  and  horrible  those  forms  of 
fear, 

And  in  their  eyes  gleam  terror,  death,  and 
fate  1 

Some  with  the  hoof  impress  the  horrid 
strand ; 

And  snakes  for  hair  o’er  human  brows  ex¬ 
pand  ; 

"Wndle  m  their  rear  a  monstrous  tail  they 

pl.v, 

Which  like  a  lash  involve  they,  or  unply. 

“  Here  thousand  filthy  liarjuea  we  might  view. 
And  thousand  ceutauis,  sphinx,  and  gor- 
gons  pale ; 

And  Scyllas,  that  voracious  bark,  not  few. 
Hydras  and  hissing  pythons  without  fail; 

Chlnieras  black,  which  vomit  sparks  of  fire, 

Fierce  Polyphemi  and  Geryons  dire  ; 

And  novel  monsters  no  more  known  or  seen. 

Mix’d  in  their  aspects,  and  confused  in  micr. 


“Like  sulph’rous  vapors  and  inflamed,  that 
rise 

From  Mongibello,  like  their  stench  and 
sound. 

Such  now  his  breath  and  beastly  mouth 
devise. 

Where  just  such  stench,  and  just  such 
flumes  abound. 

His  voice  the’  bark  of  Cerberus  restrained. 

And  Hydra  silenced  by  the  sound  remained ; 

Cocytus  paused,  and  the  abyssc-s  broke 

Into  loud  echoings,  as  thus  he  spoke.” 

Iccl.and  is  not  only  unearthly'  from  its 
extraordinary  natural  objects  and  phenom¬ 
ena,  but  its  desolation  appals  the  travel¬ 
er.  If  monsters  there  were  ever  here, 
they  are  no  more  known  or  seen.  Stones 
every  where  occupy  those  plains  which 
the  ice  has  spared.  Throughout  the  entire 
island  there  is  not  a  single  road-way.  3Ir. 
Daring  -  Gould  menfions  a  river  w’hicli 
rolls  for  two  hundred  miles,  until  it  falls 
into  a  frightful  chasm,  and  along  whose 
course  there  are  only  in  .all  ten  dwellings. 
The  w’ant  of  roads  is  not  compensated  by 
villages,  farmsteads,  or  settlements  of  any 
kind.  The  tourist — if  we  are  to  speak  of 
Iceland  now  as  included  within  our  r.ange 
of  summer  travel — must  grope  his  way 
from  one  desert  to  another  by  such  assisi- 
ance  as  certain  rude  marks  aft'ord  ;  pyra¬ 
mids  of  stone,  it  may  be,  or  heaps  of  turf, 
or  more  simply,  a  few  pieces  of  stone 
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placed  upon  some  slight  elevation,  in  a 
manner  evidently  artificial.  These  are 
the  only  landmarks  ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that,  for  a  long  time,  the  traveler  will 
have  any  other.  The  “  forests,”  at  least, 
are  not  difficult  to  penetrate,  seeing  that 
they  consist  merely  of  low  beech  coppices, 
never  more  than  twelve  feet  high,  Tlicre 
is  one  tree  in  the  country,  which,  if  the 
Icelanders  were  tree -’worshipers,  would, 
from  its  magnitude,  certainly  receive 
their  homage.  It  is  a  mountain-ash  at 
Arkureyri,  w’hich  towers  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  height,  for  Iceland,  of  twenty-six  feet, 
and  has  seats  placed  round  it  by  w.ay  of 
tribute  to  its  singular  majesty.  The  isl 
and,  moreover,  severely  tries  the  blood 
of  a  sedentary  Englishman.  The  mean 
temperature  tor  the  year  at  Keykjavik  is 
at  freezing  point.  Let  the  adventurous 
traveler,  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
ascend,  however,  some  of  the  higher  hills, 
and  he  will  find  that  Reykjavik  was  an 
oven  compared  with  his  present  situation. 
The  Icelanders,  of  course,  do  not  suffer 
from  the  cold  in  like  measure.  When, 
on  one  occ.asion,  Mr.  Raring -Gould  had 
j)ut  on  a  fur  co.at  and  a  pea-jacket,  he 
found  the  field-workers  making  hay,  the 
women  without  their  bodices,  the  men  in 
their  drawers. 

The  Icelanders  arc  a  devout  people, 
though  their  attendance  at  church  is  not 
exemplary.  They  still  retain  in  their  rit¬ 
ual  a  few  practices  of  the  old  religion,  and 
have  altars,  crucifixes,  pictures,  and  can¬ 
dles.  A  portion  of  the  service  is  in  Latin  ; 
but  the  people,  for  the  most  part,  under¬ 
stand  that  language.  Crime,  says  Lord 
Dufferin,  is  unknown — they  have  neither 
prison,  callows,  soldier,  nor  police.  What 
a  paradise!  This,  surely,  is  the  model 
state  of  the  peace  party — let  them  emi¬ 
grate  to  it  in  a  body,  and  who  shall  fret 
at  their  departure !  Rut  Mr.  Raring- 
Gould  does  not  quite  support  Lord  Duf¬ 
ferin  here.  He  quotes  statistics,  showing 
that  crime  has  a  lodgment  even  in  this 
primitive  region.  Suicide  occurs  occasion¬ 
ally,  though  there  is  nothing  to  cause 
brain-excitement  where  the  competitions 
of  a  highly -developed  state  of  society 
never  intrude.  It  is  not  quite  correct, 
either,  to  say  that  the  Icelanders  have  no 
police,  Mnce  there  is  one  policeman — one 
only — at  Reykjavik,  who  is  invested  with 
a  majesty  of  authority  such  as  no  blue- 
coat  in  any  other  land  possesses.  His  ba¬ 
ton  is  a  species  of  scepter,  and  his  frown 
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almost  that  of  a  god.  The  law  of  mar¬ 
riage  in  Iceland,  again,  may  tnpply  a  hint 
to  reformers  of  the  English  Divorce  Court, 
which  is  now  acknowledged  to  re<p>ire 
eome  little  amendment.  When  an  Ice¬ 
landic  couj)le  deliberately  make  np  their 
minds  that  they  can  not  agree,  and  w  ill 
not  live  a  cat-and-dog  life,  they  come  b(  - 
fore  the  Danish  governor  to  get  the  knot 
matrimonial  severed.  This  functionary, 
after  receiving  the  application,  refers  the 

{)artie8  back,  to  j)ut  in  their  period  of  pro- 
lation,  which  is  fixed  at  three  years.  If 
at  the  end  of  that  period  they  are  of  the 
same  mind,  the  divorce  is  pronounced, 
and  each  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  Lord 
Duflerin’s  book  is  his  detailed  and  jtictur- 
esque  description  of  the  extraordinary 
plain  of  Thingvalla.  Among  all  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  island  this  alone  would  lx,* 
worth  going  to  Iceland  to  st‘e.  After  an 
hour's  gradual  ascent  through  a  jiictur- 
esque  ravine  the  travelers  came  upon  an 
immense  plateau  of  lava — every  thing  is 
lava  in  Iceland,  even  the  houses  arc  built 
of  it  where  wood  is  not  used  —  which 
stretched  away  for  miles  like  a  stony  lake. 
The  minutest  patch  of  verdure  w'ould  have 
been  a  relief  to  the  eye,  but  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  to  be  seen.  Over  this  des¬ 
ert  the  jiarty  struggled  slowly,  for  the 
horses  could  only  go  at  a  foot  pace — when 
lo !  they  are  arrested  suddenly  by  a  pre¬ 
cipitous  chasm,  beyond  which  lies  a  ten- 
iniles-broad,  sunlit,  beautiful  plot,  beyond 
which,  again,  the  mountainous  and  barren 
region  begins.  This  plain  is  sunk  to  u 
lower  level  of  a  hundred  feet  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  and  covered  in  great 
measure  with  birch  brushwood.  So  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  depression  is  due  to  some  ma¬ 
jestic  commotion  of  nature,  which  must 
have  taken  place  long  ere  time  began. 
Here,  in  this  marvelous  oasis,  the  ancient 
Icelandic  parliament  was  wont  to  meet. 
At  a  period  when  despotism  w'as  universal 
in  Europe,  this  plain  saw*  a  free  legislature 
regularly  assemble  to  regulate  the  atfairs 
of  the  young  republic,  and  to  this  hour 
the  precincts  of  its  Commons  House  arc 
distinctly  traceable.  “  Ry  a  freak  of  na¬ 
ture,  as  the  subsiding  plain  cracked  and 
shivered  into  twenty  thousand  fissures,  an 
irregular  oval  area,  of  about  two  hundred  * 
feet  by  fifty,  was  left  almost  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  crevice  so  deep  and  broad** 
as  to  be  utterly  impassable — at  one  ex¬ 
tremity  alone  a  scanty  causeway  connect- 
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cd  it  M’ith  the  adjoinins;  level,  and  allow¬ 
ed  of  access  to  its  interior.”  It  was  in 
this  natural  fortress — tit  council-chamber 
for  a  free  and  vigorous  people — that  the 
»‘arller  constitution-makers  of  Iceland  hek- 
their  “Tiling,”  or  parliament.  From  an 
elevation  in  the  center  called  the  “  Hill  of 
Laws,”  the  decisions  of  the  bonders  wore 
proclaimed  ;  and  “  to  this  day,  at  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  place  of  meeting,  may  be 
seen  the  three  hummocks  where  sat  in 
state  the  chiefs  and  judges  of  the  land.” 
For  three  hundred  years  did  the  Iceland¬ 
er  maintain  his  independence.  Undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  distractions  of  war,  genera¬ 
tion  after  generation  lived  in  a  rude  and 
yet  suflicient  comfort.  Political  wisdom 
grew  under  the  salutary  influence  of  lib¬ 
erty,  and  a  literature  was  created  which 
for  variety  and  interest  nothing  cotem- 
j)oraneous  in  Europe  equaled.  In  1761 
the  Icelandic  nobles  quarreling  jimong 
themselves,  their  island  fell  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Norwegian  sovereign,  and  from 
thence  passed  eventually  to  Denmark. 
With  this  dependence  their  literature  lost 
its  tone,  and  their  intellectual  caliber  was 
lessened.  They  ceased  to  bo  a  people 
singular  by  reason  of  their  erudition  and 
moral  worth,  and  remained  in  this  pros¬ 
trate  condition  until  the  Reformation  re¬ 
vived  in  a  measure  their  ancient  glory. 
As  early  as  1530  a  printing-press  was  in¬ 
troduced,  and  immediately  set  to  w'ork  on 
tlie  i)roduction8  of  native  genius.  The 
Icelander  had  formerly  an  uncommon 
aptitude  for  mastering  foreign  tongues, 
which,  indeed,  is  in  some  measure  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  population  of  the  island 
to  the  present  day  ;  and  translations  into 
leelaiulic  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Pope 
w’ere  among  the  fii*st  of  their  efforts  in 
this  direction.  A  newspaper,  at  present 
printed  at  Reykjavik,  is  a  very  respectable 
article  in  point  of  typograjdiy;  and  Ice¬ 
landic  youths  carry  off  the  prizes  of  intel¬ 
lectual  superiority  at  Copenliagen. 

Still,  Iceland  is  a  country  upon  which 
Ichabod  is  written.  Its  literary  interest 
for  us  consists  exclusively  in  its  traditions, 
and  such  memorials  (and  they  are  numer¬ 
ous)  of  its  old  mental  triumphs  as  have 
survived  the  wasting  hand  of  time.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  at  the  same  time,  that 
.  so  much  of  the  old  spirit  and  tastes  have 
descended  through  several  centuries,  which 
^may  be  called  the  dark  ages  of  Icelandic 
history,  to  arrest  the  gUention  of  the  trav¬ 
eler  DOW  alfnost  as  soon  as  he  sets  foot  in 


the  capital.  The  true  Icelander  is  even 
to-day  marked  by  a  bearing  which  comes 
of  his  descent  from  the  old  poets,  fiction- 
ists,  and  historians  of  his  country.  Among 
the  agriculturists,  who  live  with  difficulty, 
rearing  their  scanty  stock  of  cattle  on  the 
little  tiin  which  suiTounds  their  farms, 
books  are  invariably  found,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
ing-Gould  gives  the  following  list  of  those 
he  saw  in  the  house  of  a  small  farmer: 
“  A  bible,  a  prayer-book,  the  sermons  of 
an  Icelandic  bishop,  a  book  of  Icelandic 
botany,  Latin  moral  maxims  in  MS.,  and 
parts  of  Ancient  Transactions  of  the  Al¬ 
thing,  with  a  complete  cabinet  of  Sagas.” 

In  one  of  his  happiest  passages  Lord 
Dufferin  thus  speaks  of  the  former  intel¬ 
lectual  distinctions  of  this  erudite  people : 

“  Indeed,  so  much  more  accustomed  did 
they  pet  to  use  their  heads  than  their  hands, 
that  if  an  Icelander  were  injured  he  often 
avenged  himself,  not  by  cutting  the  throat  of 
his  antagonist,  but  by  ridiculing  him  in  some 
pasquinade,  ^metimes,  indeed,  he  did  lafth; 
and  when  the  King  of  Denmark  maltreats  the 
crew  of  an  Icelandic  vessel  shipwrecked  on  his 
coast,  their  indignant  countrymen  send  the 
barbarous  monarch  word,  that  by  way  of  re¬ 
prisal,  they  intend  making  ns  many  lampoons 
on  him  as  there  arc  promontories  in  his  do¬ 
minions.  Almost  all  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
manuscripts  are  Icelandic ;  the  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  courts  of  the  north  were  conducted 
by  Icelandic  diplomatists  ;  the  earliest  topo¬ 
graphical  survey  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
was  Icelandic;  the  cosmogony  of  the  Odin 
religion  was  formulated,  and  its  doctrinal 
traditions  and  ritual  reduced  to  a  system, 
by  Icelandic  archreologists ;  and  the  first 
historical  composition  ever  written  by  any 
European  in  the  vernacular,  was  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  Icelandic  genius.  The  title  of  this 
important  work  is  The  Heirrukringla ;  or. 
World-circle,  [this  being  the  first  word  which 
catches  the  eye  on  opening  the  MS.]  and  its 
author  was  Snorro  Stiirleson  1  It  consists  of 
an  account  of  the  reigns  of  the  Norwegian 
kings,  from  mythic  times  down  to  about  a.d. 
1150,  that  is  to  say,  a  few  years  before  the 
death  of  our  own  Henry  II.,  but  detailed  by 
the  old  Sagaman  with  so  much  art  and  clever¬ 
ness  as  almost  to  combine  the  dramatic  power 
of  Macaulay  with  Clarendon’s  delicsite  deline¬ 
ation  of  character,  and  the  charming  loquacity 
of  Mr.  Pepys.  Ilis  stirring  sea-fights,  his  ten¬ 
der  love-stories,  and  delightful  bits  of  domes¬ 
tic  gossip,  are  realty  inimitable — yon  actually 
live  with  the  people  he  brings  upon  the  stage, 
as  intimately  as  you  do  with  Falstaff,  Percy, 
or  Prince  Hal — and  there  is  something  in  the 
bearing  of  those  old  heroic  figures,  who  form 
his  dramatie  personcs,  so  grand  and  noble,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  story  of  their  ear- 
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nest  stirrinp  lives  without  a  feeling  of  almost 
passionate  interest — an  effect  which  no  talc 
frozen  up  in  the  monkish  Latin  of  the  Saxon 
annalists  has  ever  produced  upon  me.” 

Among  Mr.  Baring-Gould’s  admirably^ 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  phenomena  of 
■which  he  was  ■witness,  we  find  no  ]>arallel 
for  the  account  of  the  Valiev  of  Smoke, 
given  by  Henderson,  who  visited  the  isl¬ 
and  in  1814  and  1815,  long  before  Ida 
Pfeiffer  traversed  it,  or  the  Alpine  Club 
came  into  vogue.  We  prefer  reading  his 
report  to  being  present  with  the  writer  to 
share  the  spectacle : 

“  We  proceeded  to  the  Tungu-hvezar.  As 
the  wind  blew  the  smoke  directly  upon  us,  it 
was  not  without  some  danger  that  w'c  ap¬ 
proached  them.  Having  cautiously  leaped 
over  a  rivulet  of  boiling  water,  I  took  my  sta¬ 
tion  in  front  of  the  springs ;  but  ere  I  was 
aware,  I  was  nearly  suffocated  with  hot  and 
dense  vapors,  ■wdiich  so  closely  surrounded  me 
that  I  could  neither  sec  my  companion  nor  how 
to  make  my  escape  from  the  spot  on  which  I 
stood.  At  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards 
before  me  roared  no  fewer  than  sixteen  boil¬ 
ing  cauldrons,  the  contents  of  which,  raised  in 
broken  columns  of  various  heights,  were  splash¬ 
ing  about  the  margins,  and  ran  with  great  im¬ 
petuosity  in  numberless  streamlets  down  the 
]irecipice  on  which  the  springs  are  situate. 
What  augmentetl  the  irksomeness  of  my  situa¬ 
tion  Avas  the  partial  darkness  in  which  the 
Avhole  tract  ■W'as  enveloped,  so  that  it  was  im- 
]K)ssible  for  me  to  fonn  any  distinct  idea  of 
the  terrifying  operations  that  were  going  on 
1  sfore  me.  After  the  wind  had  somewhat 
abated,  the  vapors  began  to  ascend  more  per¬ 
pendicularly,  and  I  again  discovered  my  com- 
])anion,  ■who  was  in  no  small  degree  conceraed 
about  my  safety." 

Another  very  striking  spect.vcle  de¬ 
scribed  by  Henderson  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  presented  by  the  sun  at  midnight, 
and  the  scene,  for  which  no  parallel  is 
found  in  the  observation  of  later  ■writers, 
must  h.ave  been  inexpressibly  grand  and 
magical : 

“  Close  by,  toward  the  west,  lay  the  Trolla- 
kyrkia,  or  *  Giant's  Church,’  an  ancient  volca¬ 
no,  the  walls  of  whose  crater  rose  in  a  very- 
fantastic  manner  into  the  atmosphere,  while 
the  lower  regions  were  entirely  covered  with 
snow  ;  to  the  south  and  east  stretched  an  im¬ 
mense  impenetrable  waste,  eulivened  on  the 
one  band  by  a  number  of  lakes,  and  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  by  vast  ice  mountains,  whose  glass  sur¬ 
face,  receiving  the  rays  of  the  midnight  sun, 
communicated  a  golden  tinge  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  atmosphere,  while  toward  the  north  the 
long  bay  of  Hrutaliord  gradually  opened  into 
the  ocean.  Ilere  the  kmg  of  day,  like  a  vast 


globe  of  fire,  stretcliwl  his  scepter  over  the 
realms  of  night,  diviisted  indeed  of  his  splen¬ 
dor,  but  more  intert'sting,  because  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  view.  The  singing  of  swans  on  the 
neighboring  lakes  added  to  the  novelty  of  tlie 
scene.” 

There  is  but  one  spot  in  Iceland  ■where 
tho  m.agnificence  of  nature  is  marred  by 
the  tradition  of  an  aAvful  catastrophe. 
More  than  the  tradition,  indeed,  inter¬ 
feres  ■with  a  contem])lation  of  the  inde¬ 
scribable  majesty  of  the  scene.  Kvidences 
of  a  disaster  which  figures  prominently  in 
Icelandic  history  are  spread  around.  The 
desolation  is  not  that  of  a  pre-Adamite 
disturbance  :  signs  of  its  being  compara¬ 
tively  recent  appear.  It  is  cle.ar  also  that 
it  involved  mankind  in  its  r.avages.  A  few' 
patches  of  jiastiire  ground  struggle  up 
through  the  intermingled  lavas,  indicating 
that  the  destructive  agent  did  not  wreak 
its  vesgeance  upon  the  present  generation  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  but  a  short  time  since 
1783,  and  the  story  of  the  great  ruin  is 
almost  as  fresh  as  if  it  hapjieneil  yesterday. 
About  fitly  miles  back  from  the  sea  the 
borders  are  reached  of  the  region  known 
as  the  Skapta  Yokul,  which  human  foot 
has  never  traversed.  The  Danish  govern¬ 
ment  have  mapped  out  the  island  with  a 
minuteness -exceeding  the  ordnance  survey 
of  Ireland,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  penetrate  this  desert  space  of  close  on 
four  hundred  miles  sejuare.  It  was  in  the 
year  mentioned  that  the  Skapta  Yokul 
quaked,  and  burst,  and  obscured,  and  de¬ 
vastated  the  island.  In  the  beginning  of 
June  the  volc.anic  agency  began  to  exhibit 
itself,  and  a  jireliminary  explosion  covered 
the  sea  with  pumice  to  the  dist.anee  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  spring  ships 
were  delayed  in  their  course,  and  the  erup¬ 
tions  continued  for  months  on  the  vastest 
sc.ale.  A  w'hirlwind  of  sulphurous  aslies 
swept  over  the  counti'y,  empoisoning  the 
food  of  man  and  beast.  The  lava  tore  the 
turf  before,  rolling  downw.ards  in  a  stream 
that  has  been  computed  variously  at  from 
fifty  miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in  breadth, 
to  forty  in  length  and  seven  in  breadth. 
In  the  huge  valley  of  Skapta  tho  lava  is 
five  hundred  feet  thick,  and  its  general 
depth  on  the  plain  which  is  covered,  one 
hundred  feet.  Thousands  of  acres  of  the 
always  narrow  area  of  Icelandic  pasturage 
w'cre  destroyed.  Volcanic  dust  was  per- 
cej)tible  even  in  the  F.aroe  Islands.  Famine"' 
and  pestilence  6ucc«eded,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  nine  thousand  men,  twenty- 
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eight  tljousand  liorscs,  eleven  thousand 
cattle,  and  one  hundred  and  ninetjr  thou¬ 
sand  sheep,  ])ori8hed.  One  who  visited  the 
island  about  the  opening  of  the  eentury  par¬ 
ticularly  mentions  a  greater  degrceof  grav¬ 
ity  in  the  character  of  the  people,  and  an 
aversion  to  gay  amusements,  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  this  event.  This  somber  de¬ 
meanor,  however,  would  seem  to  have 


worn  off ;  for  both  Lord  Dufferin  and  l\Ir. 
IJaring-Gould  found  the  people  as  fond  of 
a  little  rational  sport  as  the  men  of  any 
other  nation.  N or  does  it  appear  that  any 
permanent  “  revival  ”  of  religion  was  the 
consequence  of  this  visitation ;  for  in 
Keykjavik,  as  elsewhere,  the  majority 
among  the  congregations  which  assemble 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday  are  females. 


from  the  London  Qaarterlj. 
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Tiik  Treaty  of  Vienna  is  in  everybody’s 
moutli  just  now.  We  have  been  told 
over  and  over  again  that  it  is  the  only 
]>ossible  basis  for  diplomatic  action  of  any 
kind ;  and  on  this  very  ground  both 
)»anie3  have  been  urging  the  uselessness 
of  ”  the  joint  proposals,”  because  (say 
both)  the  Poles  want  something  very  dif- 
Icrent  from  what  the  treaty  contemplated 
for  them.  What  does  the  Treaty  of  Vien¬ 
na  lay  down,  which  makes  it  such  a  con¬ 
venient  engine  in  the  hands  of  statesmen, 
anxious  on  the  one  hand  to  do  nothing 
which  may  “  endanger  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope,”  and  on  the  other  to  satisfy  our 
natural  impatience  at  the  piecemeal  de¬ 
struction  of  a  gallant  nation  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  we  shall  briefly  answer,  and  then  say 
a  few  words  ujion  the  “situation,”  as 
affected  by  considerations  of  race  and  eaily 
history. 

And,  first,  the  treaty  recognized  in  the 
fullest  manner  both  the  kiitgdoin  of  I’o- 
land  and  the  provinces^  and  it  made  dif¬ 
ferent  provisions  in  regard  to  these  re¬ 
spectively.  The  kingdom  was  the  last 
aimexation  :  Poland  was  gradually  strip¬ 
ped,  the  kingdom,  or,  as  it  used  to  be 
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c.alled,  the  grand  duchy  of  W arsaw,  not 
h.aving  been  finally  appropnated  till  1796, 
after  the  unfortunate  rising  under  Kos- 
ciuslix)  and  the  storming  of  Warsaw  by 
Suwarofl’. 

It  would  seem  that  in  1815  the  great 
powers  were  struck  with  sudden  remorse 
in  respect  to  I’oland  and  her  wrongs. 
At  the  very  moment  that  they  were 
solemnly  delivering  over  her  provinces 
to  Austria,  Pussia,  and  Prussia,  they 
multiplied  protective  guarantees,  and  ac¬ 
tually  strove  to  maintain  a  national  bond 
between  the  divers  parts  of  the  divided 
nation. 

In  the  Austrian  portion,  Cracow  was 
to  bo  a  free  city,  its  independence  and 
neutrality  being  guaranteed  in  perpetuity. 
The  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  was  thence¬ 
forth  to  be  styled  the  “  kingdom  of  Po¬ 
land  under  the  Russian  crown ;”  so  that 
the  national  name  still  lives,  so  to  speak, 
diplomatically,  ready  whenever  the  time 
ojines  for  reconstituting  the  whole.  The 
I’russian  part  took  the  name  of  “the 
grand  duchy  of  Posen,”  so  as  to  keep  it 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  Prussian 
dominions ;  nay,  the  frontier  line  is  traced 
on  the  Prussian  just  as  clearly  as  on  the 
Russian  side.  Further,  the  new  kingdom 
of  Poland,  which  the  Emperor  Alexander 
I.  would  fain  have  made  coSxtensive  with 
all  the  Russo-Polish  provinces — ho  is  said 
to  have  been  hindered  from  doing  so  by 
Lord  Castlereagh — this,  the  old  grand 
duchy,  was  to  have  a  distinct  existence, 
national  institutions,  and  a  representative 
government,  the  whole  guaranteed  by  all 
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the  powers  who  took  a  part  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna.  The  “  preser\-ation  of 
their  nationality  ”  was  also  especially  se¬ 
cured  to  the  i*oles  under  Austria  and 
Prussia ;  and,  as  if  to  make  amends  for 
their  final  separation,  the  whole  of  the 
provinces  were  united  in  a  sort  oi  ZoUver- 
cin,  establishing  free  traffic  transit  and 
navi^tion  through  every  part  of  old  Po¬ 
land;  and  the  privileges  of  this  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  extended  to  the  old  frontiers 
which  existed  in.  1V72,  before  the  first 
partition.  In  fact,  strangely  enough,  the 
conquerors,  the  Austrians,  Hussians,  and 
Prussians,  are  spoken  of  in  these  arrange¬ 
ments  as  strangers.  The  words  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  I.,  when  he  proclaim¬ 
ed  the  constitution  of  May,  1815,  are  the 
l>est  comment  on  all  this : 

“Your  restoration  is  assured  by  solemn 
treaties,  which  give  Poland  henceforth  an 
honorable  place  among  the  £uro]K‘an  nations. 
Your  language  will  be  used  in  all  public  rec¬ 
ords;  all  state  appointments  will  be  filled 
by  Poles  only ;  you  have  unshackled  com¬ 
merce,  and  free  intercommunication  with  those 
.portions  of  old  Poland  which  are  under  other 
jKJwers;  you  have  your  national  army,  your 
national  institutions ;  and  all  this  you  will 
transmit  as  an  heritage  to  your  posterity ;  for 
it  is  all  guaranteed  to  you  by  solemn  treaty ; 
I  have  compelled  the  $tate$  of  Europe  to  ratify 
the  acknowledgment  of  your  existence.” 

As  we  have  said,  Alexander  I.  w'ished  to 
annex  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  the  Ukraine, 
in  fact  the  earlier  spoils  of  Poland,  to 
his  new  kingdom.  He  was  dissuaded 
from  so  doing,  and  replied  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh ; 

“  Well :  if  the  time  for  establishing  Poland 
in  its  entirety  is  not  yet  come,  tlicre  will  be 
nothing  (now  this  nucUut  is  formed)  to  hinder 
its  being  dune  at  any  time  when  Europe 
wishes  it.” 

Why  did  Lord  Castlereagh  oppose  the 
embodimeut  of  all  the  Polish  provinces  in 
a  kingdom  of  Poland  ?  Was  it  that  he 
dreaded  French  influence  on  the  united 
Poles  ?  Or  did  he  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  Russian  emperor,  and  think  that  he 
wished  to  attach  the  Poles  to  Russia  in 
order  to  employ  them  as  trustworthy 
allies  in  his  attempts  to  push  his  frontier 
westward  ?  Anyhow,  little  as  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  did  for  Poland,  it  guaranteed 
three  things :  to  the  kingdom  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  independent  government  under 


a  Ru8.sian  viceroy;  to  the  provinces, 
whether  Russian,  Austrian,  or  Prussian, 
national  institutions ;  to  the  whole  country 
within  the  limits  of  the  Poland  of  1772, 
entire  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse. 
This  is  what  it  gave  to  Poland  in  return 
for  placing  under  general  European  sanc¬ 
tion  the  p.artitions,  which,  we  must  re¬ 
member,  were  until  then  unsanctioned  by 
any  pow'crs  save  the  tliree  who  had  divid¬ 
ed  the  spoil. 

The  main  point  to  be  koi)t  before  our 
eyes  is,  that  when  the  Congress  of  Vien¬ 
na  confirmed  their  Polish  possessions  to 
the  three  robbcr-st.ate8,  it  did  so  only  on 
condition  that  the  terms  which  it  secured 
for  the  Poles  were  adhered  to.  I^et  us 
see  how  Russia  has  fulfilled  her  engage¬ 
ments  since  1815.  Three  years  later 
Alexander  I.  opened  the  first  Polish 
diet  at  Warsaw',  with  words  as  en¬ 
couraging  as  those  which  he  had  sjioken 
in  May,  1815;  but  in  spite  of  his  lilieral 
professions,  (at  which  the  Austrian  Fran¬ 
cis  laughed,  and  when  asked  to  join 
with  his  brother  emperor,  said :  “  I’m 
not  such  a  humbug,”)  Alexander  steadily 
pursued  the  work  of  entire  aesiniilation. 
lie  kept,  however,  to  the  letter  of  the 
constitution  and  of  the  trc.aty :  it  was 
reserved  for  his  successor  Nicholas  to 
ridicule  all  pledges  and  guarantees.  To 
denationalize  Poland  was  the  declar¬ 
ed  aim  of  Nicholas’s  life.  His  illegal 
attempts  produced  the  revolt  of  1831. 
When  this  was  crushetl,  the  “  kingdom  ” 
was  incorj)orated  w’ith  Russia.  The  cer¬ 
emony  of  crowning  the  king  at  War¬ 
saw  was  abolished ;  the  imtive  army  was 
disbanded,  and  the  infamous  Russian  re¬ 
cruiting  system  was  introduced ;  Poles 
w'ere  replaced  by  Russians  in  the  offices 
of  state;  and  the  Houses  of  Representa¬ 
tives  ceased  to  meet.  Worse  than  this, 
every  child  w’as  bound  to  attend  the 
government  schools,  where  Russian  was 
taught,  but  next  to  np  Polish  ;  the  latter 
being  learnt  one  hour  a  w'eek,  as  if  it 
were  a  foreign  language.  The  university, 
the  museum,  and  the  mint  were  transfer¬ 
red  to  St.  Petersburg  ;  large  numbers  of 
the  lesser  nobility  were  forced  to  migrate 
to  the  Russian  crown  lands ;  and  the  in¬ 
flux  of  German  emigrants  w’as  in  every  way 
encouraged,  land  being  actually  bought 
by  government,  and  sold  to  them  at  a  loss. 
In  short,  all  means  were  taken  to  kill  any 
thing  like  national  feeling  or  independent 
existence.  Even  the  national  colors  were 
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prohibited,  and  the  Rnssiao  brown  was 
sold  under  cost  price  at  government  cloth¬ 
ing  Btores  opened  in  every  village.  In 
carrying  out  all  these  measures  the  czar 
was  seconded  by  the  able  and  unscrii^m- 
loHS  Muclianotr,  his  chief  at  \V  ar- 1 

saw. 

Since  the  suppression  of  the  movement 
in  1 8.31,  the  chief  signs  gf  life  exhibited  by 
the  Poles  have  been  in  the  way  of  social 
and  material  development.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Warsaw  has  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  sustaining  the  national 
feeling.  It  has  aimed  at  various  objects, 
all  tending  to  promote  the  prosjierity  of 
the  country  ;  objects  purely  agricultural,  as 
well  as  the  establishment  of  a  projier  credit 
system,  the  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Vistula,  and  the  foundation  of  tem¬ 
perance  societies.  These  last  h.ave  met 
with  most  determined  opposition  from  the 
Uussian  government.  The  excise  duties 
form  a  very  large  item  in  tlie  revenue  ;  and 
thus  even  in  Itussia  itself  temperance  so¬ 
cieties  have  been  discountenanced  ;  while 
in  Poland  every  eftbrt  has  been  made  to 
represent  them  as  meddling  with  politics, 
and  so  to  have  an  excuse  for  crushing 
them.  One  other  matter  which  the  socie¬ 
ty  took  in  hand  was  the  emancipation  of  j 
til®  serfs.  There  has  been  a  curious 
amount  of  misrejircsentation  in  regard  to 
this  matter  :  m  c  have  been  told,  so  often 
and  so  positively  that  wo  have  begun  to 
believe  it,  that  the  old  I’olish  system  was 
shocking,  that  Uussian  influence  has  been 
uniformly  exercised  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  serfs,  while  the  chronic  state  of 
rebellion  has  been  kept  up  by  a  privileg¬ 
ed  caste,  holding  on  like  grim  death  to 
their  exclusive  feudal  distinctions.  This 
is  the  reason  why  there  has  been  till  late¬ 
ly  so  little  general  sympathy  licro  with 
the  Polish  cause  ;  why,  in  fact,  the  nation 
at  large  would  rather  have  favored  the 
cause  of  Unssia  .as  being  that  of  “  law  and 
order,”  had  Russia  been  able  to  keep  her¬ 
self  within  due  bounds,  to  su|»pres8  revolt 
in  an  Knropean  manner,  to  abstain  from 
Tartar  barbarities  while  enforcing  sub¬ 
mission.  She  has  not  done  so ;  she  has 
used  the  knout  too  freely  for  hlnglish 
notions ;  she  has  made  Siberia  a  dolorous 
place  of  hellish  torture  ;  witness  tlie  death 
of  poor  Levitor,  who  burnt  himself  with 
the  straw  of  his  cell,  because,  having 
twice  stood  firm  against  “  the  question  ” 
which  sought  to  wrench  from  him  the 
names  of  those  who  had  aided  his  attempt 


to  escape,  he  feared  his  strength  would  be 
uneqH.T,l  to  the  third  trial.  And  so  the 
English  have  felt,  “  These  Poles  may  be 
right,  or  they  may  bo  wrong ;  but  Kus- 
sia  can  not  be  nght  in  so  maltreating 
them ;  Mouraviefl’  can  not  be  right  in 
knouling  women  ;  their  officers  can  not  be 
right  in  encouraging  all  kinds  of  horrible 
outrages.”  I  Jut  we  m.ay  claim  far  hi  gh¬ 
er  ground  for  sympathy  with  the  Poles : 
it  is  they  who  first  in  eastern  Europe 
took  in  hand  the  question  of  serf  emancipa¬ 
tion.  Wo  must  not  forget  that  in  the 
middle  ages  serfage  was  universal ;  wo 
know  that  in  France  and  Germany  many 
of  its  oppressive  enactments  lingered  till 
beyond  tlie  time  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  Hessian  elector  who  sold  his  men  to 
George  III.  w’as  behaving  at  least  as  ar¬ 
bitrarily  as  any  Polish  or  Russian  noble 
would  ever  have  thought  of  doing. 

Now,  for  all  the  east  of  Europe,  the 
“  middle  ages  ”  lasted  on  quite  into  mod¬ 
ern  times.  Not  until  1481  did  Russia  be¬ 
gin  to  resist  the  Golden  Horde  :  not  until 
quite  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  Mongols  completed 
by  the  subjection  of  Kasan  and  Astra¬ 
khan.  Meanwhile,  the  Turks  were  almost 
I  alw.ays  keeping  south-eastern  Europe  in  a 
ferment.  From  long  before  the  first  siege 
of  Vienna  in  1529,  down  to  that  from 
which  John  Sobicski  relieved  it  in  1683, 
and  for  many  years  after,  Poland  had 
plenty  of  outdoor  work  to  excuse  her  want 
of  attention  to  matters  at  home.  During 
all  this  time  she  continued  true  to  the 
cause  of  Europe  :  her  countemmee  enabled 
Russia  first  to  rise  and  afterwards  to  con¬ 
quer  ;  and  then  she  constituted  the  link 
between  jVustria  and  Russia  in  the  almost 
ceaseless  joint  crusade  which  did  not  ter¬ 
minate  till  Russia,  strong  enough  to  act 
by  herself,  left  Austria  to  take  the  hard 
fighting  on  the  Danube,  and  turning  the 
Turks’  position  pushed  on  to  the  south- 
w.ard  and  cut  the  sultan  off  from  Tartary 
and  the  Crimea.  We  must  never  forget 
that  it  was  by  the  help  of  Poland,  his  ally, 
that  Peter  the  Grc.at  conquered  the  city 
and  port  of  AzofF,  (1699,)  and  so  was  en¬ 
abled  to  equip  his  first  fleet. 

Then  came  religious  troubles,  fomented 
by  Russia ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  though  the  country  Avas  far  from  be¬ 
ing  so  advanced  in  civilization  as  Franco 
was  .at  the  time  of  the  Awars  of  the  League, 
there  AA'ere  in  Poland  no  religious  AA'ars, 
no  shameful  massacres,  (like  that  of  Ton- 
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lonsc,)  nofliin"  but  cabals  tenninatinj;  in 
the  exclusion  from  tlio  diets  of  the  dissi- 
dent  nobles.  Kussia,  from  this  time  forth, 
pave  Poland  scant  leisure  for  internal  im¬ 
provement.  It  was  just  as  if  .at  the  time 
of  our  own  revolution  England  had  been 
floated  over  to  the  coast  of  Helpium.  C'er- 
t.ainly,  in  that  case,  we  should  not  h.ave 
inanapcd  matters  so  peaceably  as  we  did. 
Louis  XIV.  might  probably  have  fancied 
that  the  Thames  formed  thenatuml  bound¬ 
ary,  and  have  claimed  our  southern  coun¬ 
ties.  In  fact,  instead  of  a  |)eaceable  change 
of  dynasty,  we  might  have  had  something 
like  a  partition  of  England.  Put  we  had 
the  sea  for  our  protection,  Poland  had  not ; 
nay,  she  had  scarcely  any  well-marked 
frontier.  Besides,  with  all  his  unscrupu¬ 
lousness,  Louis  XIV.  had  more  chivalry, 
more  humanity,  than  Peter  the  Great  and 
his  successors. 

And  so  at  last  Catherine  II.  came,  and 
Poland’s  doom  was  sealed.  But  just  at 
the  very  last,  too  late,  unhappily,  to  effect 
any  good,  the  Poles  made  a  move  in  the 
way  of  freedom,  and  that  .at  the  exact 
time  when  Kussia  was  actually  sprcailhiff 
serfdom  on  the  easj;  and  south  of  the  Ural. 
In  May,  1791,  was  proclaimed  the  new 
Polish  constitution  of  Stanislaus  Augus¬ 
tus,  which  .abolished  the  much -.abused 
JAbennn  Vtto^  whereby  foreign  powers  I 
had  had  such  coust.ant  opportunities  of 
interfering,  and  placed  the  2>cosautri/  un¬ 
der  the  immediate  j->rotcction  of  the  la^rx^ 
sanctioning  the  endeavors  of  the  landed 
jwoprietors  gradually  to  better  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  tenantry.  These  efforts 
for  internal  improvement  were  actually 
made  the  ground  of  the  new  ])artition  of 
179.3.  The  Poles  were  accused  of  “rev¬ 
olutionary  tendencies,”  and,  basely  de¬ 
serted  by  Prussia,  which  had  promised 
them  her  support,  they  had  to  submit  to 
the  infamous  treaty  of  Grodno,  the  terms 
of  which  so  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the 
unhappy  people,  that  (hoping  for  helj) 
from  Atistria  and  Sweden)  they  rose  two 
years  later  under  Kosciusko,  with  what 
result  wo  all  too  well  know. 

Thus  was  the  Polish  abolition  of  serfdom 
nipped  in  the  bud ;  all  that  remained  to 
the  peasant  was  equality  in  the  eyes  ol 
the  law.  This  ho  has  still ;  he  is  in  I*o- 
land  a  ])erson,  not  a  chattel.  And  hence 
the  plan  of  Alexander  11.  to  force  upon 
the  Polish  hand-owners  his  scheme  for 
emanci])ating  Kussian  serfs  Avas  most 
unfair,  bi'cause  serfdom  in  Poland  is  so 
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different  from  serfdom  in  Kussia,  that  the 
measures  for  relief  which  are  good  in  the 
one  c.ase  c.an  not,  without  gross  injustice, 
be  .applied  in  the  other.  Xo  doubt  the 
attitude  of  the  peasantry  is  one  of  the 
weak  points  in  the  Polish  cause.  How  is 
it  they  arc  so  little  capable  of  sympatlfr,- 
ing,  as  a  whole,  with  the  efforts  for  imle- 
pendenee  ?  One  answer  has  been  given 
above ;  the  country  Avas  still  in  a  transition 
state  Avhen  further  progress  Avas  checketl 
by  foreign  tyranny ;  a  tyranny  Avhich, 
while  striving  to  crush  out  all  national 
life  and  quench  .all  national  spirit,  h.as  not 
interfered  Avith  the  comforts  of  the  peasant. 
Another  answer  is,  that  the  Keformation 
tailed  in  Poland  ;  as,  indeed,  it  did  in 
France  ;  but  then  France  had  the  old  Kev- 
olution  to  heave  her  uj)  from  the  dej)ths 
of  bigotry  and  despotism,  and  fling  her 
by  a  desj)er.ate  eftbi  t  on  the  road  of  j'vog- 
ress,  that  ro.a<l  .along  Avhich  England  had, 
thanks  to  the  change  of  religion,  been 
moving  steadily  forward  for  centuries. 

The  Keformation  began  Avell  in  Poland. 
Sigismnnd  Augustus  supported  it,  and 
many  of  the  nobles  professed  the  new 
opinions.  But  Avith  Sigismnnd  the  house 
of  J.agellon  became  extinct,  the  crown 
w.as  made  elective,  .and  .Tesuit  intrigues 
Avere  soon  added  to  the  conflicts  of  jui  ties. 

'  “  Liberty  is  very  good,  but  the  Gatholic 
faith  is  better Avilh  such  a  doctrine  as 
that  there  Avas  no  chance  for  united 
national  feeling  to  thrive.  The  Protest¬ 
ants  bec.ame  (like  the  French  Huguenots) 
a  political  ])arty  looking  to  Sweden  ;  the 
Greek  Church,  of  course,  trusted  to  Kus¬ 
sian  help ;  the  Komanists  Avere  ready  to 
join  Avith  any  poAver  Avhich  Avould  secure 
them  liberty  to  persecute,  and  monopoly 
of  the  education  of  the  country.  31ean- 
Avhile,  the  peas.antry  Avere  neglected  ;  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages  still  rested 
upon  them,  Avithout  the  smallest  effort 
being  made  to  clear  it  aAvay.  The  reckless, 
turbulent  noble  Avho  rode  up  armed  to 
the  diet  at  WarsaAV  eared  A'ery  little  ex¬ 
cept  about  the  figure  he  should  make 
there,  and  the  power  of  gratifying  his 
A’anity  .and  consulting  his  j)rivate  interests 
which  the  IJbermn  Wto  gaA-e  him.  The 
priest  who  urged  him  on  and  directed  his 
vote  cared  for  nothing  except  the  cause 
of  the  church  ;  and  tluit  cause  Ave  know 
I  its  adherents  have  constantly  endeavored 
to  maintain  by  acts  of  crooked  policy, 
and  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  real  good  of  the 
I  nation  Avhich  they  have  professctl  to  serve 
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Well  may  Polnn<l  curso  the  day  on  which 
Archbishoi)  llotiins,  hewhoccmid  write  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Ilartholomcw  as  hav¬ 
ing  given  him  “exceeding  comfort  and 
joy,”  hronght  in  tlm  Jesuits,  lint  for 
their  systematic  and  too  successful  ctforts, 
Poland  might  long  ago  have  had  a  peas¬ 
antry  enlightened,  educated,  capable  of 
really  appreciating  freedom  and  national 
independence,  and  therefore  readj-  to  join 
vigorously  in  the  struggle  to  gam  them. 

NV'e  have  referred  to  the  Agricultural 
Soi'iety  of  Warsaw.  It  was  founde<l  by 
Count  Andrew  Zatnoyski,  who  in  1831 
was  the  national  emissary  to  Vienna, 
where  it  was  hoped  that  something  might 
be  done  to  induce  Prince  Metternich  to 
interfere.  AV’hen  all  was  over,  he  did  not 
(as  many  others  did^  quit  Poland,  but  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  quiet  measures  of  inter¬ 
nal  improvement.  lie  started  in  1840  an 
Ayrh'uUural  Miujazlne,  keej»ing  himself 
steadily  in  the  background,  and  carefully 
eschewing  all  reference  to  politics.  In 
this  way  farming  was  ameliorated,  the 
breed  of  cattle  and  horses  improved, 
steamboats  set  up  on  the  Vistula,  and, 
above  all,  the  jieople  were  kept  quiet :  an 
outlet  had  been  found  for  their  energy  in 
a  direction  in  which  Hiissia  could  not 
complain  of  its  being  exercised.  “  Speak 
,  of  us  as  little  as  possible,”  said  one  of  those 
patriots  of  the  new  school  to  a  traveler 
who  renmrked  on  the  visible  jirogress  of 
the  country :  “  if  you  speak  at  all,  speak 
of  our  miseries,  but  not  a  word  about  the 
signs  of  life  which  you  m.ay  notice ;  you 
will  kill  us  if  you  mention  them.”  The 
Poles  wished  to  be  forgotten  for  a  while  ; 
Muchanotfand  Wielopolski  wouldnot  leave 
them  alone.  The  system  of  denational¬ 
ization  was  pursued  so  steadily,  that  at 
last  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  either  to 
renounce  all  dreams  of  separate  existence, 
to  give  up  even  what  the  Congress  of  Vi¬ 
enna  had  stipulated  for,  and  to  drift  into 
the  ocean  of  Ilussian  nationality,  or  else 
to  make  a  move  in  some  way  or  other. 
The  Poles  determined  to  move:  the  re¬ 
markable  thing  is  the  way  in  which  they 
moved.  No  outbreak,  no  attempt  at  vio¬ 
lence  ;  addresses  to  the  emperor  claiming 
in  the  calmest  language  what  the  treaties 
of  1815  had  secured ;  and  then  funeral 
services,  commemorating  the  chief  Polish 
poets,  the  chief  Polish  battles.  From  one 
of  these,  the  mass  for  those  who  fell  in  the 
three  days’  fight  at  Grochow,  the  new 
epoch  may  bo  dated.  It  was  on  the  25th 


of  February,  1801,  that  the  w’hole  popu¬ 
lation  turned  out  into  the  streets,  march¬ 
ing  with  wax  tapers  and  other  religious 
insignia,  and  singing  their  litany  :  “  From 
dague,  famine,  and  war,  good  Lord,  do- 
iver  us.  Hix'e  us  a  country,  goo<I  Lord.” 
It  was  as  much  as  to  say :  “  You  are  pro¬ 
hibiting  our  language,  vou  are  .abolishing 
our  laws ;  but  you  will  not  succeed  in 
making  us  forget  our  nation.ality.”  All 
these  demonstrations  w’ere  |>erfectly  un¬ 
armed  :  voluntary  special  constables  watch¬ 
ed  to  check  all  disorder.  When,  in  April, 
1861,  the  troops  had  fired  on  the  groups 
of  praying  men  and  women,  the  emperor 
asked  how  many  soldiers  had  been  killed, 
and  how  many  stand  of  arms  had  been 
taken  from  ■  the  rebels.  lie  was  startled 
to  hear  of  no  casualties  in  the  army  and 
no  arms  captured.  The  religious  element 
in  the  revolt  is  also  very  remarkable :  it  is 
not,  as  it  is  so  often  represented  here,  a 
mere  question  of  rival  churches,  though  the 
advocacy  of  the  Polish  cause  by.  such  men 
as  Mr.  Po|Hj  Ilennessy  scares  many  agootl 
Protestant.  The  religious  sentiment  of 
Krazinski  and  the  other  popular  poets  is 
rather  mystical  than  liomanist.  AVhat 
they  have  striven  to  enforce  is  calm  endur¬ 
ance,  and  that  resignation  M  hich  does  not 
(five  up,  but  which  looks  to  become  per¬ 
fect  throuffh  snperiny.  So  matters  stooil 
uj)  to  the  time  of  the  new  conscription 
edict.  This  w'as  the  work  of  the  Marquis 
W  ielopoiski.  If  ever  one  man  was  charge¬ 
able  with  the  misery  of  a  whole  people, 
then  surely  at  AVielojiolski’s  door  we  may 
lay  all  the  Avretchedness  caused  by  this 
nesent  struggle.  He  it  was  who  sedu- 
ously  kej)t  the  emperor  up  to  the  extreme 
of  rejiression  ;  he  it  was  who  so  framed 
the  conscription  act  as  to  rob  the  nation 
of  those  on  w’hom  the  life  of  its  patriotism 
depended,  and  thus  to  destroy  gradually 
the  very  feeling  of  j»atriotism  itself. 

Wielopolski  started  in  life  with  a  man 
whose  career  has  been  very  different,  the 
Count  Zamoyski,  of  whom  we  spoke 
above.  At  first  he  took  the  popular 
side ;  but,  offended  at  some  of  tlie  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  1831,  became  the  very  incar¬ 
nation  of  anti  -  patriotism.  Doubtless  he 
thought  all  along  tliat  he  Avas  doing  the 
best  for  Poland;  but  he  did  it  just  in  the* 
way  Avhich  most  of  all  Avent  contrary  to 
the  AA’ishes  of  the  Poles.  Remonstrance 
and  entreaty  seem  only  to  have  strength¬ 
ened  his  stubborn  determination  to  make 
Poland  a  mere  Russian  province,  rich  and 
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prosperous  if  possible,  but  M’ithont  any  of 
those  little  marks  of  distinct  independence 
which  arc  dearer  to  the  Poles  than  any 
amount  of  material  wealth.  His  motto 
might  have  been,  ( like  that  of  our  own 
Stafford,)  “  TTwrough”  He  was  obstinate ; 
but  the  people  were  no  less  so :  firing  on 
unarmed  crowds  did  not  stop  the  prayings 
and  processions ;  and  theremre  he  framed 
the  conscription  act,  aiming  such  a  blow 
at  the  heart  of  the  nation  as  should  either 
make  it  cease  to  beat,  or  force  on  the  out¬ 
break  which  i)atriot8  of  all  parties  wished 
to  delay. 

Now  the  Russians  have  not  been  slow 
to  pnt  forward  the  case  of  Ireland  as  parallel 
with  that  of  Poland.  “  How  should  you 
like,”  they  ask,  “  to  have  the  people  of 
Cork  or  Dublin  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  the  Boyne,  or  the  death  of  Thomas  Em¬ 
mett,  with  hymns  and  wax  tapers  and 
general  weeping  ?  Why,  it  would  be  even 
more  embarrassing  than  your  Orange  pro¬ 
cessions  : .  you  would  be  obliged  to  use  re¬ 
pressive  measures.”  It  is  a  sufficient  an¬ 
swer  to  this  to  say  that  Ireland  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  its  na¬ 
tionality  is  merged  in  the  collective  empire; 
it  is  not  at  all  in  those  strangely  abnormal ; 
circumstances  in  which  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  decided  that  Poland  should  re¬ 
main — a  dependency,  still  jireserving  its 
own  laws  and  institutions.  There  is  the 
difficulty :  it  is  as  if  the  diplomatists  of 
1815  had  purposely  left  Polainl  in  the 
most  anomalous  position  in  which  a  coun- 
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try  c  luld  be  placed^:  they  neither  daretl  to 
declare  it  a  subject  province,  nor  to  give  it 
a  distinct  place  among  the  nations.  If  we 
decide  that  the  “  Treaty  of  Vienna  ”  shall 
be  ignored,  if  we  say  it  has  been  broken 
again  and  again  by  almost  evey  power  in 
Europe,  then  the  Polish  question  mast 
stand  on  its  own  merits  ;  and  in  deciding 
it,  the  main  question  will  surely  be.  Which 
is  the  best  course  to  set  forward  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  Europe  ?  It  is  weak  to  talk  inces¬ 
santly  about  Russian  aggression,  though  it 
is  wise  never  to  forget  that  her  traditional 
policy  is  aggressive,  an^  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment,  if  Sweden  and  other  slates 
had  their  own,  “  Russia  in  Europe”  would 
be  but  a  small  state.  As  it  is,  her  strength 
is  certainly  not  increased  by  the  addition 
ofPoland:  Poland  is  to  Russia  a  continual 
burden,  hindering  her  efforts  in  what  she 
so  much  needs — internal  development  and 
material  progress.  A  happy  Polish  na¬ 
tion,  such  as  that  of  which  Alexander  I. 
dreamed  when  he  spoke  of  uniting  the 
kingdom  to  the  j)rovinces,  and  placinif  the 
whole  under  the  czar  as  head  of  all  the 
Slavic  peoples —  such  a  Poland  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Russia  as  Scot¬ 
land  strengthens  the  hands  of  England  ; 
but  such  a  Poland  the  iiolicy  of  the  last 
thirty  years  prevents  us  from  hoping  for. 
As  things  are,  Russia  would  be  the  gainer 
could  she  without  loss  of  honor  throw  Po¬ 
land  off  altogether.  , 

So  much  for  the  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  much-quoted  Treaty  of  Vienna. 


Vrom  the  London  Kclectle 
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“  I  w'lsu  I  could  only  be  as  sure  about 
one  thing  as  Tom  Macaulay  is  about 
coery  thing,”  the  late  excellent  Marquis  of 
Lansdownc  is  reported  to  have  said,  after 
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the  historian  had  been  summing  up  in  one 
of  his  brilliant  ex  parte  torrents  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  anecdote  at  the  breakfast  table 
at  Bo  wood. 

The  teachers  and  students  of  history  seem 
to  be  pretty  much  divided  between  two 
such  chieftainships — historical  skeptics  and 
historical  believers,  those  who  believe  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing,  and  those  who  aiscept  the 
whole  world  of  legend  and  tradition  in 
good  faith  ;  later  years  have  quite  recASt 
ideas  on  the  theory  of  history.  When 
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Lord  Macaulay  published  his  charming 
Kssay  on  History  in  the  E'Jinhi(rgh  Re¬ 
view,  in  1828,  he  referred  to  little  more 
than  the  constituent  material  and  mode  of 
history.  The  first  pulses  and  throbs  of 
that  stunning  shock  to  all  historical  study 
and  investigation  given  by  Niebuhr’s 
History  .  of  Rome  were  only  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  felt ;  it  is  not  too  mtich  to 
say  that  the  efl'ect  of  that  marvelously 
skeptical  history  has  shaken,  and  continues 
to  shake,  all  the  foundations  of  historic 
faith,  so  that  the  question  now  is  not  as  to 
the  coloring  of  history,  as  to  whether  He¬ 
rodotus  or  Thucydides  is  the  more  delight¬ 
ful  or  natural ;  whether  (libbon,  Hume, 
or  Froissart  supply  the  more  instructive 
or  pleasant  pictures,  but  M  hether  there  is 
a  science  of  history  at  all ;  whether  M’e 
can  depend  upon  any  page  presented  to  us 
as  historio:il.  It  is  not  merely  again  the 
question  of  isolated  and  individual  facts  ; 
the  whole  possibility  of  such  a  science  as 
history  has  been  thrown  into  chancery, 
and  the  question  has  been  raised  whether 
there  is  such  an  assured  jtrogression  of 
human  affairs,  such  a  relationship  and  har¬ 
mony  that  it  may  be  possible  to  deal  with 
the  se^piences  of  great  events,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
statesmen  and  wars,  and  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  markets,  as  we  deal  with  a  tree,  with 
the  anatomy  of  a  creature,  with  the  action 
of  the  tides,  and  the  return  of  stars,  and 
found  a  science  upon  the  observations,  and 
from  the  orderliness  of  the  science  infer 
the  movements  of  a  Providence ;  and  the 
work  we  have  j)laced  at  the  head  of  this 
article  discusses  this  question  with  great 
and  sustained  interest.  In  the  following 
•passage  the  author  founds  an  argument 
for  God  upon  an  often  but  effectively 
wrought  analogy — that  of  gravitation : 

“.\n  attempt  has  f)ccn  made  to  give  this  rea¬ 
soning  an  application  tending  to  its  own  refu¬ 
tation.  Gravitation,  for  instance,  it  may  be 
said,  is  legitimately  assigned  as  the  cause  of  a 
numerous  class  of  phenomena,  and  the  princi- 
j>le  of  gravitation  is  as  far  removed  from  ob¬ 
servation  as  that  other  principle  which  we 
designate  God,  the  primary  cause  of  all  things. 
It  follows,  according  to  the  reasoning  that  has 
Just  been  employed,  that  having  attained  the 
idea  of  the  principle  of  gravitation  wo  ought 
to  pause,  we  should  seek  to  go  no  further,  but 
should  accept  that  as  a  first  principle  occupy¬ 
ing  the  same  place  in  respect  of  all  the  phenom¬ 
ena  which  it  c.xplains  as  that  which  has  l>een 
claimed  for  the  idea  of  God,  and  consequently 
suiiei-scding,  qxtoad  hoe,  the  necessity  for  such 


an  idea.  The  reasoning  employed  to  establisli 
the  idea  of  a  primary  cause  is  thus  applied  to 
overthrow  that  idea  ;  but  this  application  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  plausible  and  is  certainly 
fallacious.  When  we  epeat  of  the  principle  of 
graritation  and  of  that  principle  at  the  eavte 
of  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  if  we  analyze 
our  own  thoughU  and  words,  we  shall  pereeite 
that  we  are  not  thinking  at  all,  that  we  mean 
nothing,  hut  deceive  ourselves  with  a  sound  with¬ 
out  meaning.  We  know  of  no  such  principle 
of  gravitation,  and  consequently  we  can  assign 
no  such  cause  of  its  phenomena.  M.  (’omto 
expressly  teaches  that  the  word  gravitation 
strictly  indicates  a  simple  general  fact,  namely, 
the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  planets,  of  these 
on  their  satellites,  and  of  terrestrial  bodies  on 
each  other,  but  that  we  can  not  know  in  what 
that  action  fundamentally  consists.  In  other 
words,  we  do  not  and  can  not  know  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  gravitation,  and  hare  only  to  accept  the 
simple  general  fact  which  the  word  gravitation 
describes.  When  we  sjK  ak  of  the  law  of  grav¬ 
itation  we  mean,  if  we  mean  any  thing,  as  haf 
been  before  stated,  the  phenomena  of  gravita¬ 
tion  aggregated  or  generalized  in  our  concep¬ 
tion  into  a  law.  The  aggregated  phenomena 
are  the  law :  the  law  is  the  aggregated  phenom¬ 
ena.  When  we  speak  of  the  jdienomena  of 
gravitation  we  mean  actual  and  palpable  ap- 
jicarances  in  nature  which  constitute  all  that 
we  know  of  gravitation.  We  know  nothing 
of  gravitation  beyond  those  phenomena  and 
what  those  jdicnomena  teach.  We  can  not 
therefore  say  that  the  principle  of  gravitation 
is  the  cause  of  those  phenomena,  for  this  is  a 
mere  verbal  illusion  under  which  we  conceal 
from  ourselves  the  absence  of  any  definite  con¬ 
ception.  Neither  can  we  say  that  gravitation 
or  the  law'  of  gravitation  is  the  cau.se  of  those 
phenomena,  for  those  phenomena  are  gravita¬ 
tion  and  iis  law,  nothing  more,  nothing  les.s, 
nothing  different.  Yet  the  phenomena  of 
gravitation  in  common  with  all  other  phenom¬ 
ena  and  the  law  of  gravitation  in  common 
w  ith  all  other  laws  demand  a  cause,  and  the 
idea  of  that  cause  is  at  once  a  necessary  and 
an  ultimate  conclusion. 

“This  conclusion  appears  to  me  to  lie  at  the 
very  foundations  of  human  nature  and  society, 
of  religion  and  morality,  of  science  and  phi¬ 
losophy.  Grant  this,  and  the  universe  has  a 
('reator  and  Ruler,  man  has  a  father  and  friend, 
life  has  an  intelligible  meaning,  history  a  def¬ 
inite  course,  society  a  destined  goal.  Deny 
this,  refuse  to  take  the  first  step,  and  all  is 
dark  and  desolate  and  purposeless.  Tlie  world 
is  orphafled,  and  there  is  no  Providence  to 
guide  the  steps  of  humanity,  to  control  its  al>- 
errutions,  and  to  conduct  it  to  its  ends.  All  is 
chance  without  order,  or  law  without  progress, 
unity,  or  design;  a  bottomless  deep  boiling 
with  endless  storms,  a  maze  without  a  plan. 
W'hen  these  are  the  alternatives  offered,  a  uni¬ 
versal  anarchy  or  a  universal  perfect  rule,  does 
not  the  innate  love  of  onler,  of  lK>nHty,  of  truth, 
and  of  goodness  in  the  human  mind  cling  to 
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the  latter  and  reject  the  former,  so  that  if  we 
were  sure  that  there  is  no  God  it  mi«rht  seem 
desirable,  as  has  l)een  somewhere  said,  to  in¬ 
vent  one,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  unappeasable 
longings  of  our  nature  for  something  higher 
and  better  than  itself?  It  is  indeed  dithcult 
to  understand  how  any  to  whom  the  idea  of 
God  has  btHii  once  presented  can  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  live  without  it.  It  would  be  idle, 
however,  to  pretend  that  there  are  many  whos«* 
objec-tions  are  not  removed  by  the  consider¬ 
ations  that  have  l)een  adduced,  and  it  wouhl 
la;  unjust  to  deny  thit  probably  for  the  most 
part  they  are  as  thoughtful  an<i  hont'st  as  the 
majority  of  those  who  accept  the  theistic  con¬ 
clusion.  If  the  belief  of  the  one  class  is  found 
to  l)c  salutary  to  themselves  they  must  hold 
that  the  unbelief  of  the  other  is  injurious  to 
them ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  evil 
should  l»e  aggravated  by  mutual  want  of  char¬ 
ity.  If  it  is  right  for  t  heists,  as  I  consider,  to 
l>car  with  those  who  seem  to  them  to  shake 
the  basis  of  society,  it  is  erpially  requirt'd  of 
anti-theists  to  give  credit  to  their  opponents 
for  the  sincerity  and  dejrthof  their  convictions. 
I  can  truly  say  for  myself  that  verging  rapidly 
towards  the  close  of  life,  completely  emanci¬ 
pated  from  all  ecclesiastical  systems  and  con¬ 
ventional  ties,  and  having  no  other  interosts 
but  those  of  tnith  to  l>ias  my  thoughts  or  di¬ 
rect  my  pen,  I  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  put 
even  a  fragment  of  iutelligible  meaning  into 
the  phenomena  of  nature*  and  life,  and  history, 
excejjt  as  the  expressions  of  a  supreme  will.  1 
am  willing  to  concede  that  this  may  Ih;  a  mis¬ 
take  :  let  those  who  think  so  Ixdieve  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  mistake  may  be,  not  mine,  but 
theirs.  It  is  not  demonstrable  like  a  pn)])08i- 
tion  in  Euclid  :  let  those  who  demand  that  it 
should  be  so,  demonstrate  the  existence  of  mat¬ 
ter  and  spirit,  the  matter  of  their  own  laxlies 
and  the  thinking  power  by  which  it  is  animat¬ 
ed  and  governed.*’ 

The  volume  has  a  special  reference  to 
the  views  of  M.  Comte.  Views  which 
seem  to  our  minds  as  absurd  as  they  are 
assuredly  blasphemous.  M.  Comte,  as 
our  reailers  know',  saw  a  kind  of  order  in 
the  universe,  but  scouted  the  idea  of  a 
God  dictating  and  directing  th.at  order. 
We  have  sp(»ken  of  the  iibsurdity  of  his 
opinions  frequently  in  dealing  with  such 
awful  and  impressive  questions.  lie  was 
utterly  unable  to  conceive  the  existence 
of  independent  mind  ;  and  he  attempted, 
as  our  readers  know’,  to  identify  thought 
within  the  thinking  body,  just  as  digestion 
is  impossible,  except  as  iK'longing  to  the 
body.  He  quotes  the  language  of  the  de¬ 
vout  Psalmist ;  “  The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,”  but  with  indecorous  levity 
asserts  that  “  they  declare  no  such  thing ; 
that  they  declare  no  other  glory  than  that 


of  Ilipparchns,  Kepler,  and  Newton,  and 
of  all  w  ho  have  contributed  to  establish 
titeir  laws.”  We  can  scarcely  conceive  it 
possible  th.at  such  a  miserable  attenqit  at 
wit  could  be  accepted  as  argument  even 
by  tho.se  who  most  favor  M.  Comte’s 
views;  indeed,  .ages  before  ever  Hippar¬ 
chus  lived,  not  only  the  Psalipist  but 
Chaldean  shejihcrds  saw  something  in  tlie 
heavens  whicli  raised  their  reverence  and 
awe  ;  and  the  question  of  what  Kepler  or 
Newton  declared  touching  the  heavenly 
jilaces  does  not  affect  the  great  fact  at  all. 
Those  wonderful  men  only  a  little  discov¬ 
ered  the  glory  which  had  for  infinite  age.s 
existed.  One’s  mind  is  really  overw  helm¬ 
ed  with  pity  at  the  mental  obliquity  of  the 
man,  and  that,  too,  a  prince  (!)  among 
philosophers,  which  could  so  absurdly  dim 
and  darken  the  m.atter  upon  which  ho  de¬ 
sired  to  express  an  opinion.  The  same 
oblicpiity  of  moral  vision,  for  this,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  really  lies  .at  the* root  of  M.  Comte’s 
philosophic  system,  pervades  all  his  specu¬ 
lations  m  the  different  kingdoms  of  science. 
He  regarded  the  objects  of  those  kingdoms 
as  he  regarded  the  heavenly  bodies ;  if 
beauty  were  di.scovered,  strangely  enough 
he  gave  the  creilit  of  the  beauty  to  the 
discoverer  not  to  the  Creator,  just  ,as  the 
heavens  declared  not  the  glory  of  God 
but  the  glory  of  Newton.  Every  where 
he  refu.sed  to  see  the  jiresidency  of  w  ill — 
only  the  prevalence  of  law.  Law',  in  that 
case,  is  self-originating  and  self  sustaining. 
The  able  author  of  the  lntjuiries  into  the 
Ihcorks  of  History  firmly  grapjdeH  with 
this  department  of  Comte’s  vast  sysiem 
of  scientific  heresy.  The  impiiry  of  the 
volume  is,  as  to  what  testimony  history 
brings  in  support  of  the  theory  of  w  ill ; 
he  first  examines  the  theory  that  history 
is  chance ;  after  giving  this,  which  has 

fierhajis  really  few  supporters,  the  full 
lenefit  of  a  most  lucid  statement,  he  shows 
how  necessarily  this  theory  looks  on  to 
the  theory  of  law'.  The  theory  of  M. 
Comte,  of  course  the  theory  of  chance, 
annihilates  the  possibility  of  science  ;  there 
can  be  no  continuity  of  thought  nor  rec¬ 
ognition  of  such  continuity  in  our  own 
mind  or  in  the  minds  of  otliers.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction,  that 
our  author  has  dealt  w'ith  the  theory  of 
law  in  its  most  difhcult,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  most  necessary  ground  of  argu¬ 
ment  ;  w’hilc  he  shows  that  the  idea  of 
God  and  Providence  are  not  to  be  assumed 
in  order  to  array  tliem  against  law',  ho 
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shows  also  that  when  chance  is  aflirmed, 
what  is  really  aftirined  is  that  there  is  no 
causation,  and  so  also  when  law  is  affirmed, 
w  hat  is  really  affirmed  is  that  there  is  no 
causation,  and  he  advances,  we  think,  by 
triumphant  steps  to  the  proof  that  history 
eminently  illustrates  the  theory  of  a  su¬ 
preme  will.  In  doing  this  his  criticisms 
upon  M.  Comte  do  not  raise  that  ])hilos- 
opher  in  our  estimation,  although  our 
writer’s  method  is  invariably  calm  and 
courteous.  Our  readers  know  that  31. 
Comte  was  touched  with  the  Aristarchus 
spirit,  or  that  of  poor  Alphonso  of  Castile. 
He  quite  seriously  thought  that  he  could 
mend  creation  ;  he  ridiculed  the  formation 
of  the  human  eye  as  an  illustration  of  wis¬ 
dom,  and  thought  it  rather  a  clumsy  ap- 
]>aratus.  His  irritation  at  certain  j)arts  of 
the  human  frame — the  kidneys,  etc.,  we 
can  only  suppose  might  ])erhaps  grow’  out 
of  some  unpleasant  afl'ections  in  those  re¬ 
gions.  The  heart  also  seetned  to  him  not 
cleverly  contrived ;  and  altogether  he 
seems  to  have  approached  liis  subjcHrt  in 
a  contemptuous,  irreverent,  and  unphilo- 
sophical  spirit.  And  upon  such  reasoning 
he  expected  all  who  believed  in  (lod  to 
accept  his  undoubting  assurance  that  they 
were  mistaken,  and  as  soon  as  pos'iiblo  to 
dislodge  the  belief  from  their  minds.  If 
these  were  his  conceptions  with  reference 
to  the  world  of  creatures,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  science  of  events  was 
regarde<l  more  fivorably.  Failing  to  see 
the  supreme  will  in  things,  he  was  not 
likely  to  perceive  its  operation  in  persons 
or  in  nations.  As  he  saw  no  divine  idea 
in  the  human  eye,  he  was  not  likely  to  see 
the  growth  of  a  divine  idea  in  the  action 
and  history  of  the  human  mind.  In  re})ly 
to  this  our  author  says,  summing  up  the 
course  of  his  argument : 

“  The  conclusion  at  which  wc  have  arrived 
may  be  briefly  stated.  The  question  raised 
was  to  determine  on  what  principle  hitfory  U 
to  he  interpreted,  whether  according  to  the  the¬ 
ory  of  chance,  of  law,  or  of  will.  'It  Jwis  been 
shown  that  the  theory  of  chance  is  inadequate 
to  the  explanation  of  nature  and  life,  and  that 
those  i)ht“nomenK  which  are  apparently  favor¬ 
able  to  it  are  resolvable  into  our  own  igno¬ 
rance.  It  has  l)een  shown  that  the  theory  of 
law  as  opimsed  to  that  of  chance  is  establish¬ 
ed  by  an  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence, 
but  that  it  is  subject  to  two  qualifleations : 
first,  that  in  virtue  of  the  limitation*  of  our 
faculties  we  can  not  in  certain  cases  prove  law 
to  exist  where  it  probably  does  exist ;  and, 
sccoml,  that  law  describing  only  a  conception 


of  the  mind,  although  an  eminently  real  con¬ 
ception,  only  a  relation  of  phenomena,  al¬ 
though  an  eminently  positive  relation,  can 
not  ns  such  constitute  the  basis  of  nature 
and  life,  but  demands  something  higher 
from  which  it  emanates,  something  deeper 
on  which  it  rests.  Finally,  it  has  been  shown 
that  this  desideratum  is  supplied  by  the  theory 
of  will,  a  supreme  will,  of  which  all  phenom¬ 
ena  arid  laws  are  the  expressions,  and  of 
which  under  different  but  accordant  aspects  we 
may  conceire  as  a  primary  cause,  the  source  of 
all  being,  and  as  a  presence,  a  power,  a  provi¬ 
dence  informing  all  nature,  energizing  all  life, 
exercising  a  just,  and  wise,  and  beneficent 
moral  government  over  rational  creatures,  and 
guiding  all  events  to  their  destined  ends. 

“  The  argument  has  been  minute  imd  dry 
and  wholly  inadequate  to  the  majesty  of  the 
theme.  The  conclusion  constitutes  the  grand¬ 
est  an<l  most  solemn  truth  that  can  occupy  the 
human  mind.  Ily  the  very  constitution  of  our 
nature  no  one  can  deny  this  truth  without 
self-contradiction.  The  terms  in  wl.ich  the 
denial  is  exiiresscil  contain  its  refutation,  since 
without  the  reality  of  the  truth  denied,  the 
denial  couhl  be  neitlier  conceived  nor  commu¬ 
nicated.  No  one  can  intelligently  accept  this 
truth,  without  perceiving  that  it  is  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  great  arch  of  nature  and  life,  of 
society,  of  polity,  and  of  history.  The  phenom¬ 
ena  and  laics  of  history  can  be  understood  and 
explained  only  by  the  admission  of  this  great 
central  conception  of  a  supreme  will,  a  divine 
Providence,  embracing,  directing,  and  control¬ 
ling  all  things,  all  beings,  and  all  events,  in  all 
space  and  in  all  time.'" 

The  process  by  which  the  most  blessed 
being,  Gotl,  is  inferred  by  the  human 
mind,  seems  to  ns  to  bo  felicitously  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  passage  : 

“  Does  intellect  furnish  the  highest  conception 
of  Goel  f  Can  we  form  no  higher  idea  of  God 
than  as  mind,  the  seat,  the  tenter,  and  the  source 
of  thought  t  The  answer  to  these  questions  is 
found  in  raising  ourselves  to  a  just  conception 
of  the  capacities  of  our  own  nature.  Is  intel¬ 
lectual  poirer  the  highest  capacity  of  that  na¬ 
ture?  When  all  the  ideas  of  the  human  mind 
have  been  brought  into  the  strictest  logical  se¬ 
quence,  has  man  attained  all  the  jK'rfection  of 
which  he  is  capable  ?  The  pertinence  of  the 
answer  derived  from  this  source  will  l>c  per¬ 
ceived,  when  it  is  consi<lere<l  that  it  is  the 
same  positive  source  from  which  all  the  pre¬ 
vious  forms  of  theistic  belief  have  been  drawn. 
Man  feels  a  vital  force  within  himself,  and 
transfcia  the  idea  of  that  force  to  the  external 
world :  hence  fetichism.  lie  invests  the  prin¬ 
cipal  manifestations  of  that  force  with  distinct 
personality:  hence  polytheism.  lie  concen¬ 
trates  all  these  personalities  in  one:  hence 
monotheism.  In  these  changes  it  is  assumed 
that  ho  live's  a  life  predominantly  physical, 
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and  therefore  whether  he  worship  fetich, 
^ds,  or  God,  his  worship  is  the  worship  of 
force.  Tlie  form  of  his  own  character  deter¬ 
mines  the  form  given  in  his  mind  to  the 
character  of  the  power  he  adores.  But  lie 
does  not  always  live  a  mere  jiliysical  life. 
He  learns  to  think,  and  thinking  liecomcs  the 
confirmed  habit  of  his  mind  and  the  lead¬ 
ing  feature  of  his  character;  and  in  this,  as 
in  the  preceding  state,  he  transfers  this  ele¬ 
vated  conception  of  his  own  nature  to  the 
great  object  of  his  worship.  God  is  no  longer 
the  mere  author  of  force,  but  also  of  minil,  of 
thought,  of  intelligence.  The  question  then 
recurs,  does  the  j)rocess  stop  here  ?  ('an  we 
think  no  higher  of  ourselves  than  as  emlKKlied 
intellect  ?  No  higher  of  God  than  as  incor¬ 
poreal  sjiirit  ?  No  higher  of  either  than  as 
merely  perceiving  the  relations  of  ideas  with¬ 
out  regard,  for  instance,  to  the  moral  qualities 
of  those  relations? 

To  illustrate  this  diflerence,  let  us  suppose 
a  person  who  is  able  clearly  to  apprehend  that 
the  relation  of  two  to  four  is  the  same  as  that 
of  four  to  eight.  In  this  perception  the  intel¬ 
lect  alone  is  concerned ;  that  is,  the  relation 
alone  is  contemplated,  not  any  moral  quality 
of  the  relation.  The  relation  is  pronounced 
true,  not  good  or  bad.  There  is  no  moral  senti¬ 
ment,  no  sentiment  of  ap^)robation  or  of  dis¬ 
approbation,  connected  with  it  in  the  mind. 
Suppose  now,  the  same  jierson  able  clearly  to 
apprehend  that  the  relation  of  vice  to  misery 
is  the  same  as  that  of  virtue  to  hap])ines8.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  contem))late  this  relation 
also  from  the  same  ^int  of  view,  that  is,  with 
the  intellect  only,  without  any  reference  to  the 
moral  quality  of  the  relation,  pronouncing  the 
relation  true,  not  good,  and  not  accompanying 
it  with  any  sentiment  of  moral  approbation. 
In  that  case,  since  the  person  supposed  takes 
into  account  only  the  relation,  not  the  moral 
quality  of  the  relation,  since  he  regards  the  re¬ 
lation  only  from  the  intellectual,  not  from  the 
moral,  point  of  tiew,  he  must  be  held  not 
to  have  attained  to  a  perception  of  his  own 
moral  capacities  and  destinies,  and  by  nec¬ 
essary  consequence  to  be  as  yet  destitute 
of  a  perception  of  the  moral  character  and 
government  of  God.  The  tw'o  perceptions 
go  hand-in-hand  :  the  latter  can  not  exist  with¬ 
out  the  former ;  and  as  certainly  the  former 
will  produce  the  latter.  Suppose,  then,  once 
more,  that  the  individual  in  question  clearly 
and  fully,  profoundly  and  earnestly,  ajipre- 
hends  not  only  the  relation,  but  the  moral 
quality  of  the  relation  ;  that  it  constitutes  a 
law  indelibly  engraven  on  his  whole  being  to 
deter  from  that  which  is  morally  evil,  to  at¬ 
tract  to  that  which  is  morally  gooil ;  and  that 
in  common  with  all  human  kind  he  is  subject 
to  the  law  which  this  indestructible  moral  rela¬ 
tion  expresses.  In  this  ease  what  a  volume  of 
instruction,  of  warning,  and  of  wisdom,  does  it 
open  for  his  perusal !  What  a  grand  and  en¬ 
nobling  revelation  does  it  male  to  him  of  him¬ 
self,  the  dignity  qf  his  nature,  the  reach  of  his 


faculties,  the  destinies  of  his  race!  Above  all, 
what  a  grander  and  still  more  ennobling  reve¬ 
lation  does  it  make  of  the  Being  who  estab¬ 
lished  that  relation,  who  constituted  that  na¬ 
ture,  who  impressed  that  law,  and  of  whose 
character  that  relation,  that  nature,  and  that 
law  may  lie  accepted  as  the  expressions? 
Henceforth  man  conceives  of  himself  not  oqly 
ns  a  sentient  Iwing  having  material  wants,  not 
only  as  a  thinking  being  having  intellectual 
capacities,  but  also  ns  a  moral  being  sustaining 
moral  responsibilities.  From  his  own  physical 
nature  he  had  inferred  the  existence  of  a  power 
greater  than  himself  producing  alt  physical 
phenomena.  From  his  own  intellectual  nature 
he  had  inferred  the  existence  of  mind  tran¬ 
scending  his  own  and  giving  birth  to  all  the 
phenomena  of  thought.  And  now  from  his 
own  moral  nature*  he  infers  with  the  same  in¬ 
tuitive  conviction  the  existence  of  a  moral  rul¬ 
er  to  whom  he  and  all  moral  beings  arc  sul>- 
j(*ct.  The  process  of  thought  is  identical  in 
each  case  ;  the  conclusion  is  Irresistible  in  all ; 
and  the  result  is  to  fill  the  mind  with  the 
most  positive,  the  most  sublime,  and  the  most 
salutary  conception  by  which  it  can  be  pene¬ 
trated  and  possessed,  the  conception  of  God 
controlling  all  matter,  informing  all  mind,  in- 
Bjiiring  and  educing  all  goodness.” 

We  trust  that  this  interesting  work  will 
receive  from  re.aders  the  attention  it  surely 
deserves  ;  it  deals  with  the  question  only 
I  in  its  more  abstract  relations ;  the  ques¬ 
tion  itself  is  one  not  easy  of  solution,  and 
both  by  skeptics  and  believers  it  has  often 
been  handled  in  a  flippant  and  unworthy 
manner.  Our  readers  well  know  “the 
fashion  of  writing  histories  of  human 
events  with  a  critical  accompaniment  of 
what  were  Ood’s  particular  designs.”  * 
A  man  may  soon  ileal  very  presumptu¬ 
ously  with  the  great  matters  of  history ; 
even  upon  some  of  the  m.atters  on  which 
an  ordinary  mind  expresses  itself  unhesitat¬ 
ingly,  a  jihilosopher  most  wisely  hesitates. 
The  progress  of  the  race  is  a  question 
W’hich  some  minds  consider  as  completely 
settled  ;  the  more  quiet  and  unentnusias- 
tic  observer  finds  very  much  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side  of  the  argument,  and  doubts 
how'  far  he  dares  to  commit  hitnsilf  to  such 
a  verdict  as  binds  the  moral  character  of 


•  We  should  like  to  n-fcr  onr  readers' attention 
on  this  subject  to  an  able  essay  in  the  Kdinlwgh 
Review,  January,  ISJtO — “Providential  and  Pro¬ 
phetical  Histories.”  We  think  we  see  souse  traces, 
in  its  vigorous  argumentation  and  sharp  humo*’,  of  the 
pen  of  Henry  Rogers.  While,  in  the  main,  we  com¬ 
mend  the  article  as  admirable,  the  argument  is  cer¬ 
tainly  stated  with  lufficient  strength  on  the  skeptical 
side.  We  have  refeiicd  to  it,  because  we  have 
availed  ourselves  above  of  some  of  its  illustrations, 
for  the  purjKise  of  giving  to  them  another  intention. 
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God  to  its  illustr.'ition  before  the  finite  eye 
of  his  ephemeral  creature,  man.  At  the 
same  time,  what  a  large  field  o|>ens  before 
us  when  we  think  of  the  predispositions  of 
history,  and  the  relations  subsistinjj  be¬ 
tween  races  of  ^)eoples,  and  the  platforms 
xipon  which  their  developments  tr.anspirc. 
It  seems  impossible  duly  to  notice  these 
combinations  and  not  to  confess  a  supreme 
will,  presiding  as  much  over  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  human  forces  to  their  place  on  the 
banks  of  great  rivers  an<l  plains,  and  the 
defiles  of  mountain  chains — as  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  perhaps  those  most  wonderful  con¬ 
trivances  in  the  human  frame,  the  thumb, 
the  eye,  and  the  foot.  No  doubt  the  same 
difficulties  wait  upon  such  views  as  these 
which  meet  us  every  where  when  we 
attempt  critically  to  look  into  tlio  great 
questions  of  moral  government.  "NVe  do 
not  help  ourselves  from  the  dilemma  of 
the  argument  by  encumbering  the  divine 
system  w  ith  our  own  schemes  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  that  unfortunate 
Alphonso,  the  King  of  Castile,  when  he 
declared  that  he  could  have  made  a  bet¬ 
ter  world  himself,  spoke  not  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  comparatively  simple  system 
now  known  to  us,  but  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  cycles  and]  epicycles  of  false  science. 
We  can  not  but  think  that  there  must  be  a 
stand-point  from  whence  it  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  survey  the  progressive  revolutions 
of  society  as  all  bearing  a  strict  proportion 
to  the  superintending  wisdom  controlling 
them.  This  would  indeed  be  the  drama 
of  history ;  it  is  perhaps  impossible  here, 
and  oertainly  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
skepticism  as  to  the  individual  illustrations 
of  a  divine  superintending  will. 

“  God’s  government,”  it  has  been  s.aid, 
“  is  a  scheme  caried  on  by  general  laws, 
under  which  irregularities  arise.”  And 
many  most  excellent  and  pious  persons, 
while  they  bow  with  reverence  to  the 
divine  will,  seem  to  believe  in  the  theory 
of  l*roviden<je,  but  disbelieve  every  in¬ 
stance. 

Me.antime,  as  we  have  said,  while  on 
one  hand  we  have  a  class  of  writers  who 
raise  the  question  of  the  philosophy  of 
history,  on  the  other  band  arises  another 
question,  the  authenticity  of  historical 
statements,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
even  matter  of  donbt  whether  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  historic.al  truth,  and  every 
fact  is  throxvTi  into  an  historical  chancery 
stiit,  .and  it  must  be  admitted  that  histori¬ 
ans  do  not  shine  beneath  “victorious 
VOL.  LXI.— NO.  1 


analysis.”  The  tergiversations  of  Gibbon 
are  well  known,  but  they  are  innocent  and 
innocuous  indeed  compared  with  those  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  The  passions  and  the  prej¬ 
udices  of  that  writer  adorn  every  section 
of  his  writings.  The  spirit  which  gave 
such  a  false  tincture  to  his  Essays  on 
Macchiavelli,  on  Lord  Bacon,  and  many 
others,  animates  his  whole  history,  it  is 
the  spirit  of  remorseless  paradox — usually 
an  unjust  8j)irit.  Mr.  Paget,  whose  vol¬ 
ume  lias  been  now  some  time  before  the 
public,  classifies  his  indictments  beneath 
the  heads  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
the  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  Viscount  Dundee,  ana  William 
Penn  ;  but  although  these  arc  the  chief  ar¬ 
ticles  of  impeachment,  every  distinct  head 
supplies  several  items,  and  our  own  reading 
would  supply  many  more,  until  the  whole 
question  grows  into  a  vast  pile  of  misquo¬ 
tation.  5Iisrej)re8cntation — and  even  false¬ 
hood — are  persisted  in,  in  spite  of  every 
light  thrown  upon  the  pages.  We  have 
not  referred  to  these  things,  however,  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  the 
discussion  of  them,  or  we  might  e<a8ily  fill 
not  one  but  many  numbers  of  our  Review. 
Another  pretty  little  discussion  has  just 
been  raised  by  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
the  Tweed,  w’ith  reference  to  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  the  two  women,  Margaret  Mac- 
lachlan,  and  Margaret  Wilson,  in  1685,  in 
Wigtonshire.  Wo  believe  most  readers, 
at  dl  conversant  with  the  matter,  have 
accepted  this  fact  as  about  .as  certain  as 
the  invasion  of  William  the  Conqueror,  or 
the  cnicifixion  of  Christ.  That  refined 
Niebuhristic  spirit  of  analytic  criticism 
which  has  satisf.-ictorily  disposed  of  Fox’s 
Book  of  MartyrSy  and  sundry  other  little 
affairs  of  that  kind,  has  discovered  th.at 
there  really  was  no  martyrdom  at  all  in 
the  case,  and  the  Saturday  BevieiCy  always 
ready  to  disprove  or  disbelieve  any  accounts 
of  martyrdoms,  as  knowing  itself  wholly 
incapable  of  things  of  that  sort,  comes  to 
the  support  of  IMr.  Napier,  the  Niebuhr  in 
this  case,  who  dissolves  the  myth  by  one 
of  the  most  amazing  demands  conceivable, 
namely,  that,  until  some  account  can  be 
protluced  of  the  after  history  of  the  two 
women,  we  cease  to  believe  in  their  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  Tlie  Saturday  lievieto  admits,  as 
ISIr.  Napier  is  comjielled  to  admit,  that 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  such  after  history ; 
the  popular  traditions  ever  since  have  be¬ 
lieved  in  their  de.ath,  in  the  horrible  fash¬ 
ion  so  well  known  to  our  readers,  but  after 
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thislndicronsmanner  the  Saturday  Review 
escapes  the  necessity  of  belief  in  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom. 

We  have  here  another  illustration  of 
that  inciedulity  introduced  into  modem 
history.  Where  is  the  thing  to  terminate  ? 
What  are  to  be  the  tests  by  which  we  are 
to  be  certified  of  the  truth  of  historic  nar¬ 
rative  ?  Histoiy  has  many  dark  questions, 
the  solution  of  which  has  occupied  the 
most  intense  historical  eye,  and  called  for 
the  most  careful  manipulation.  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  history  has,  however,  raised  a  per¬ 
fect  host  of  such,  and  they  are  among  the 
most  interesting  because  affecting  some 
of  the  most  important  and  impressive  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  domestic  history  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Paget’s  pages  are  in  their  way 
a  collection  of  historical  curiosities,  and 
we  should  suppose  it  likely  that  future 
generations  will  scarcely  think  of  reprint¬ 
ing  the  pages  of  the  self-willed  historian 
without  ISIr.  Paget’s  important  emenda¬ 
tions.  One  thing  we  are  desirous  of  say¬ 
ing,  let  us  not  be  tricked  out  of  the  stories 
of  our  martyrs  by  the  subterfuges  of  in¬ 
genious  historical  sophistry.  Claverhouse 
turns  out  now  to  be  a  lamb ;  indeed  he 
called  those  bloody  riflemen  who  did  his 
work  of  butchery,  “  his  lambs.”  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  has  been  supposed  to  have  some 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  that  pe- 1 
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riod,  and  not  to  have*  been  very  tender¬ 
ly  disposed  to  Covenanters  or  Puritans. 
The  portrait  he  has  drawn  of  Claverhouse 
is  not  refreshing  to  our  best  feelings,  but 
we  learn  now  from  these  casuistic  critics 
that  popular  .and  poetical  impressions  have 
been  all  in  the  wrong.  Claverhouse  was 
a  most  sweet  gentleman,  incapable  of  deeds 
of  blood,  and  all  those  wild  stories  which 
have  made  children  and  women  shiver, 
and  brjive  men  indignantly  gnash^  their 
teeth,  are  all  a  floating  myth,  originating 
in  nobody  knows  what ;  even  the  story 
of  John  Brown,  of  Priesthill,  is  just  a 
phantom  of  some  old  wom.an’s  brain  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  w’hat  these  modern  critics 
are  pleased  to  call  “the  trash  of  Wodrow.” 
For  our  part,  as  our  friends  are  disposed 
to  use  the  scalpel  and  analysis  of  Niebuhr, 
we  also  are  disposed  to  use  the  historical 
test  of  Niebuhr.  Gauging  historical  cir¬ 
cumstances  .and  epochs  by  the  depth  of 
popular  tradition,  he  thought  tradition 
went  for  something,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  t.ake  those  two  detested  books.  Fox’s 
3Tartyr8y  and  Wodrow’s  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  while  admitting 
some  things  in  their  pages  our  modern 
taste  could  wish  away,  accept  them  as  a 
pretty  faithful  report  of  the  origin,  growth, 
and  development  of  the  persecutions  of 
their  times 


Troa  Vrater'i  Ifagailno. 

THE  CHASE  OF  AURORA  AND  SOL. 


I  HEA.B  the  Mom, 

With  her  silver  hom. 

Arousing  the  valleys  fair ; 

I  see  the  light 
On  her  foixjhead  white, 

The  dew  on  her  gleamihg  hair ; 

Her  rosy  hand 

On  the  mountains  grand. 

Her  feet  on  the  sleeping  seas ; 

The  islands  wake 
On  the  misty  lake 

From  their  deep  and  dreamful  ease. 

The  darkness  dies 
When  her  shining  eyes 
Glance  over  river  and  bay ; 

She  lingers  there, 

On  the  glacier  bare. 

And  the  snow-peaks  glimmering  gray. 


So  high  1  so  cold ! 

Yet  she  can  not  hold  . 

Her  calm  even  there  unshaken, 

For  many  a  sound, 

Above  and  around. 

The  bold,  bright  Day  will  awaken. 

He  follows  after 
With  shouts  of  laughter; 

From  his  fiery  pursuit  she  flies 
O’er  valley  and  hill ; 

But  she  hcareth  still 
The  swift  footsteps,  and  joyous  cries. 

Her  faint  heart  fails, 

And  her  spirit  quails 
’Neath  the  burning  glances  of  Day ; 
Her  fair  face  fades 
In  the  sunny  glades. 

Like  a  dream  she  dissolves  away  I 

Z.  D.  0. 
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LAST  DAYS  OF 


In  the  year  1808,  when  Napoleon  sent 
his  brother  Joseph  to  bo  King  of  Spain, 
matters  did  not  proceed  so  smoothly  as 
had  been  cxpectea.  The  Spaniards  resist¬ 
ed  the  attempt  to  hand  their  nation  over 
to  the  possession  of  a  French  intruder, 
and  implored  the  assistance  of  England. 
They  forced  a  large  division  of  the  French 
army  in  Spain  to  capitulate,  and  broke  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  The  English 
sent  armies  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  cleared 
the  latter  country  of  the  French,  and  in¬ 
vaded  the  north  of  Spain.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  mighty  master  judged  his 
own  presence  to  be  necessary.  From  his 
armies,  which  were  scattered  over  Europe 
from  Italy  to  the  Baltic,  he  drew  the  Ini- 
jierial  Guards,  the  veterans  of  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  andFriedland,  and  inarched  them  in 
one  collected  corps  into  Spain.  Besides,  a 
hos^  of  superb  cavalry  and  a  number  more 
of  gallant  infantry  followed  through  the 
western  Pyrenees.  While  his  troops  were 

iiroceeding  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  ho 
limself  hastened  to  meet  the  Emperor 
Alexander  at  Erfurth.  There,  amidst 
scenes  of  gayety  and  the  relaxations  of 
friendship,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  was  signed,  by  which 
Alexander  was  allowed  to  take  his  own 
M'ay  in  the  east  of  Europe,  w’hile  he  gave 
up  the  fate  of  Spain  to  the  will  of  his  im¬ 
perial  brother.  After  the  conference  at 
Erfurth,  Napoleon  repaired  to  Bayonne, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  November. 
Accompanied  by  Soult  and  Lasnes,  he 
quitted  it  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  and 
reached  Vittoria  in  the  evening.  He  was 
met  by  the  civil  and  military  chiefs  at  the 
gates  of  the  town  ;  but  refusing  to  go  to 
the  house  prepared  for  his  reception,  ho 
jumped  off  his  horse,  entered  the  first 
stnall  inn  he  saw,  called  for  his  maps,  and 
in  two  hours  arranged  the  plan  of  his  cam- 
j)aign,  exclaiming  with  conscious  power: 
“  Voila  I’esprit  de  la  guerre  d’Espagne.” 
(Tliere  is  the  spirit  of  the  war  in  Spain.) 
Having  issued  his  instructions,  the  vast 
mass  of  his  troops  was  put  in  motion  with 
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his  accustomed  celerity  and  skill.  Soult 
instantly  set  out  for  Briviesc-a,  where  he 
arrived  at  daybreak  on  the  9th,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  second  corps  from  Bessieres; 
and  e.arly  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  at 
Gamonal,  almost  instantaneously  defeated 
a  largo  Spanish  army  containing  the  best 
troops  in  Spain,  comprising  the  Walloon 
and  Spanish  Guards,  the  Royal  Carabi¬ 
neers,  and  some  volui.t:ers  of  good  families. 
They  numbered  eleven  thousand  infan¬ 
try  and  eleven  hundred  cavalry ;  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery  covered  the  front,  and 
seven  thousand  armed  peasants  were  on 
the  heights  behind  the  regular  ti'oops. 
Victors  and  vanquished  rushed  into  Bur¬ 
gos  together.  All  the  Spanish  stores 
were  captured  in  Burgos ;  and  Soult,  still 
riding  the  post  horse  he  had  mounted  at 
Briviesca,  pursued  his  victory.  He  rested 
a  few  days  at  Espinosa ;  but  Victor  came 
up  and  drove  away  Blake’s  army  in  terri¬ 
ble  confusion.  These  two  battles,  and  tiie 
subsequent  operations,  laid  the  north  of 
Spain  prostrate  from  St.  Seb.ostian  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Asturias.  Without  pur¬ 
suing  further  the  detail  of  the  French 
conquests,  we  just  mention  that  Madrid 
capitulated  to  Napoleon  on  the  4th  of 
December,  and  he  look  up  his  residence  at 
Charaartin,  about  six  miles  distant  from 
the  capital. 

On  the  Cth  of  October  a  plan  of  the 
campaign  from  England  reached  Lisbon ; 
thirty  thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand 
cavalry  were  to  be  employed  in  the  north 
of  Spain  ;  of  these,  ten  thousand  were  to 
be  embarked  at  the  English  ports,  and 
the  remainder  were  to  be  composed  of 
regiments  drafted  from  the  army  then 
in  Portugal.  Sir  John  Moore  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  whole.  His 
task  was  an  arduous  one;  his  troo|>s 
were  but  raw  soldiers,  and  the  commis¬ 
sariat  and  other  parts  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  civil  and  military,  were  zeal¬ 
ous  but  inexperienced.  Knowing  the 
value  of  time  in  mHitaiy  transactions,  he 
urged  forward  the  preparations  with  all 
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possible  activity.  He  was  very  desirous 
that  troops  who  had  a  journey  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  miles  to  make  previous  to  meeting 
an  enemy,  should  not  be  e:q)Osed  to  the 
torrents  of  rain,  which  in  Portugal  de¬ 
scend  at  this  period  with  such  violence  as 
to  destroy  toe  shoes,  ammunition,  and 
accouterramts  of  the  soldier,  and  render 
him  almost  unfit  for  service.  With  such 
energy  did  the  general  overcome  all  ob- 
Btacles,  that  the  whole  of  the  troops  were 
in  motion,  and  the  head-quarters  quitted 
Lisbon  by  the  26th  of  October,  just 
twenty  days  after  the  dispatch  had  reach¬ 
ed  him  appointing  him  to  the  chief  com¬ 
mand.  In  the  meantime  Sir  David 
Baird’s  forces  arrived  at  Corunna.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  had  given  intimation  of 
their  approach,  and  the  Central  J  unta  had 
repcat^ly  assured  him  that  every  neces¬ 
sary  order  was  given,  and  that  every 
facility  would  be  afforded  for  the  dLsem- 
barkation  of  the  troops.  All  this  was  un¬ 
true,  and  the  English  soldiers  were  de¬ 
tained  seventeen  days  on  board  of  their 
transports.  Without  detailing  the  trou¬ 
bles  experienced  by  the  three  British 
divisions  under  Moor,  Baird,  and  Hope, 
w  e  hasten  to  state  that  the  head  of  the 
British  columns  entered  Salamanca  on  the 
13th  of  November. 

Sir  John  Moore,  at  Salamanca,  was  fully 
aware  of  the  perilous  position  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army  when  Napoleon  entered  Spain. 
The  following  letter,  addressed  by  him 
to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  possesses  a 
melancholy  interest.  It  appears  in  the 
recently  published  Miscellanies  edited  by 
Earl  Stanhope. 

“Salamanca,  Nov.  23d,  1808. 

“  I  received  some  time  ago  your  letter 
of  the  24th  of  October.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  receive  James,  if  he  wishes  to  come  to 
me,  as  an  extra  aide-de-camp,  though  I 
have  already  too  many,  and  am  obliged, 
or  shall  be,  to  take  a  young  Fitzclarence. 
But  I  have  a  sincere  rcg:ird  for  James, 
and  besides  can  refuse  you  nothing  but  to 
follow  your  advice.  He  must  get  tlie  coni- 
mander-in-chiers  leave  to  come  to  Spain. 
He  will,  however,  come  too  late  ;  1  shall 
be  already  beaten.  I  am  within  four 
m^hes  of  the  French,  with  only  a  third 
of  my  force;  and  as  the  Spaniards 
have  been  dispersed  in  all  quarters,  my 
juncture  with  the  other  tw'O  thirds  is 
very  precarious;  and  when  we  all  join, 
we  shall  be  very  inferior  to  the  enemy. 


Tlie  Spanish  government  is  weak  and  im¬ 
becile  ;  their  armies  have  at  no  time  been 
numerous  ;  and  the  country  is  not  armed, 
nor,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  enthusiastic. 
We  have  been  completely  deceived  by  the 
contemptible  fellows  ehosen  as  correspond¬ 
ents  to  the  armies :  and  now  the  discovery 
comes  a  little  too  late.  Charles  is  not  yet 
arrived  ;  his  was  one  of  the  best  regiments 
that  left  Lisbon,  and  was  not  intended  to 
join  us,  if  I,  in  compassion  to  his  melan¬ 
choly  countenance,  had  not  found  a  pre¬ 
text.  We  are  in  a  scrape ;  but  I  hope  wo 
shall  h.ave  spirit  to  get  out  of  it.  You 
must  be  prei)ared,  however,  to  hear  very 
bad  news;  the  troops  are  in  as  good 
spirits  as  if  things  were  better  ;  their  ap¬ 
pearance  and  good  conduct  surprise  the 
green  Spaniards,  who  had  never  before 
seen  any  but  their  own  or  French  sol¬ 
diers. 

“Farewell,  my  dear  Lady  Hester.  If  I 
can  extricate  myself  and  those  with  me 
from  our  present  difficulties,  and  if  I  can 
beat  the  French,  I  shall  return  to  you 
with  satisfaction ;  but  if  not,  it  will  be 
better  for  me  that  I  should  never  quit 
Sp.ain. 

“  I  remain  always,  very  faithfully  and 
sincerely  yours,  John  Mookk.” 

Moore  judged  the  French  emperor 
more  anxious  to  strike  a  blow  against  the 
English  than  to  overrun  any  parlicul.ar 
_  province,  or  to  take  any  town  in  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  communications  of  the 
French  army.  Moore  knew  well  that  the 
great  commander  would  most  likely  fall 
with  his  whole  force  upon  those  who  men¬ 
aced  his  line  of  communication ;  but  to 
relieve  Spain  at  a  critical  moment,  and 
give  time  for  the  south  to  organize  its  de¬ 
fense  and  recover  courage,  he  was  willing 
to  draw  the  enemy’s  \^ole  power  upon 
himself.  On  the  11th  of  December  a  for¬ 
ward  movement  vi-as  commenced ;  but 
preparations  for  a  retreat  on  Portugal 
M'ere  also  continued.  Napoleon,  on  Tiis 
side,  was  sensible  th.at  the  English  army 
was  the  most  formidable  obstacle  he  had 
in  SjMun,  and  he  was  very  desirous  to  drive 
it  out  of  his  way. 

Napoleon  entered  Astorga  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1809.  Seventy  thousand 
French  infantry,  ten  thousand  cavalry, 
and  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  were 
there  united.  But  he  had  received  intel¬ 
ligence  that  Austria  had  declared  war. 
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and  tliat  his  presence  was  more  necessary 
elsewJicre.  lie  thereibre  departed  from 
Astorga  to  Valladolid,  ordered  the  Iiiipe- 
rial  Guard  to  return  to  France,  and  him¬ 
self  departing  on  horseback  with  scarcely 
any  escort,  j)erformed  the  journey  to  Paris 
with  astonishing  speed,  leaving  to  Soult 
the  charge  of  “  driving  tho  English  into 
the  sea.” 

3Ioore  was  convinced  that  however 
goo*i  his  troops  might  be,  even  against 
superior  numbci'S,  it  was  a  hopeless  task 
for  nineteen  thousand  to  contend  with  an 
enemy  who  had  three  hundred  thousand 
men  ig  Spain ;  therefore,  a  quick  retreat 
to  reach  his  ships  unmolested  was  tho  ut¬ 
most  he  could  desire  or  hope.  The  di- 
ri-clion  of  his  march  was  in  some  degree 
dependent  on  the  rejjort  of  his  engineers 
as  to  which  port  was  the  fittest  for  em¬ 
barkation.  On  the  5th  of  January  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  re])ort  as  to  the  unfitness  of  Vigo, 
and  therefore  he  changed  his  lino  of  re¬ 
treat,  and  directed  his  march  upon  Co¬ 
runna.  Orders  to  this  cfl'ect  were  sent 
ahead  to  Sir  David  Daird,  who  forwarded 
them  by  the  hands  of  a  private  dragoon 
to  General  Fraser,  who  had  already  pro¬ 
ceeded  for  some  distance  on  the  road  to 
Vigo.  The  man  got  drunk,  and  lost  the 
dispatches  for  Fraser,  which  untoward 
incident  cost  many  lives,  and  was  the 
cause  of  much  delay.  The  original  dis¬ 
patches  sent  to  tlie  admiral  at  Vigo  never 
came  to  hand.  At  length,  on  the  0th  of 
January,  a  memorandum  from  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  Avrilten  on  ,a  drum-head, 
apparently  in  the  ruin,  but  clear,  soldier¬ 
like,  and  to  tho  purjmse,  was  put  into  Sir 
Samuel  Hood’s  hands  by  an  officer  half 
dead  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  who  had 
fV.nml  his  way  on  horseback  from  the 
llrilish  head-ipiarters  to  A’lgo,  across  the 
wild  mountains  of  Galicia.  The  wind 
blew  in  dead  from  the  south,  and  so  hard, 
that  not  one  of  the  transports  could  be 
niMvcd.  Tho  brief  disp.itch  from  the 
•ii.iiy  was  scarcely  half  read  through, 
wIk  ii  a  signal  was  made  from  tho  Dar- 
ilcnr,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
meii-of-war  were  under  sail.  When  once 
round  the  point,  the  wind  being  fair  to 
Corunna,  away  tliey  spanked  with  a  flow’- 
ing  sheet,  to  tell  that  wo  (says  Hasil  Hall, 
then  in  the  Endymion)  ■were  coming  after 
them  as  fast  as  we  could,  with  our  flock 
of  three  hundred  transports. 

The  English,  after  much  skirmishing 
and  fatigue,  reached  Corunna  on  the 


1 1th.  As  the  troops  approached  the 
place,  the  general’s  looks  were  earnestly 
directed  towards  the  harbor,  but  lie  saw 
nothing  but  the  open  expanse  of  water  ; 
not  a  single  ship  had  made  its  appearance. 
It  was  a  grievous  tliought  that  the  last 
consuming  exertion  made  by  tho  weary 
troops  was  thus  rendered  fruitless.  The 
men  were  pnt  into  quarters,  and  their 
loaders  awaited  the  progress  of  events. 
Three  divisions  occupied  the  town  and 
suburbs  of  Cornnna.  On  the  14th  of 
January  many  of  the  faster  sailing  vessels 
of  the  convoy  had  entered  the  harbor  of 
Corunna,  where  the  squadron  of  men-of- 
war,  under  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  had  already 
arrived.  Tho  dismounted  cavalry,  the 
sick,  some  of  the  horses,  and  filly-two 
pieces  of  artillery  were  embarked  during 
tho  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th 
the  Endymion  arrived,  surrounded  by 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail  of 
ships.  The  French  began  to  arrive,  and 
Moore  sought  a  position  for  battle.  He 
was  obliged  to  occupy  a  ridge,  inclosed  as 
it  were  w’itbin  another  ridge,  which  com¬ 
manded  it  within  cannon  shot.  In  tho 
night,  Soult  with  great  difficulty  dragged 
eleven  heavy  guns  to  the  rocks,  which 
formed  the  left  of  his  line,  within  twelve 
hundred  yards  of  the  British  right.  Mid- 
way,the  little  village  of  Elvina  was  held  by 
the  pickets  of  the  Fiftieth  British  regiment. 
Tho  late  arrival  of  tho  transports,  tho  in¬ 
creasing  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  dis¬ 
advantageous  nature  of  tho  position,  so 
much  augmented  the  difficulty  of  embark¬ 
ing,  that  some  generals  now  advised  a  ne¬ 
gotiation  for  leave  to  regain  the  ships. 
There  was  little  probability  that  this 
would  be  gi-anted  ;  and  Moore  w’ould  not 
consent  to  a  proposal  which  would  cast  a 
shade  ou  the  j)ruilence  and  energy  of  his 
retreat.  His  high  spirit  and  clear  judg¬ 
ment  revolted  at  the  idea,  and  he  rejected 
tho  degrading  advice  without  hesitation. 

All  the  encumbrances  being  shipped  on 
tho  morning  of  the  ICth,  it  was  intended 
to  embark  the  fighting  men  in  the  coming 
night ;  hut  about  two  o’clock  in  tho  after¬ 
noon  a  general  movement  of  the  French 
gave  notice  of  an  approaching  battle,  and 
the  British  infantry,  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  strong,  occupied  their  posi¬ 
tion.  3Iilitary  historians  nave  described 
the  arrangements  of  both  armies  with 
professional  accuracy;  bnt  perhaps  com¬ 
mon  readers  will  have  a  more  lively  con¬ 
ception  of  tliis  celebrated  engagement  if 
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wo  l.iy  before  them  a  few  notes  from  field ;  now  there  was  a  lond  bnm,  occa- 
Basil  ilall,  who  had  come  from  Vigo  with  sionally  a  shout,  and  the  peculiar  sharp 
the  ships,  and  whose  captain  kindly  al-  click -click  of  fixing  bayonets.  Not  a  sin- 
lowed  nim  a  day  on  shore,  in  company  gle  face  Mas  now  turned  tow'ard  the  ships: 
with  the  purser,  and  thus  gave  him  an  o|>-  all  w'as  animation  and  cheerfulness,  over 
portunity  seldom  attained  by  a  sailor,  to  minds  from  which,  but  a  short  time  before, 
DC  in  the  thick  of  a  land  battle.  it  seemed  as  if  every  particle  of  spirit  ha(l 

“  There  was  none  of  the  show  and  flour-  fled.  In  a  few  minutes  the  army  was  per¬ 
ish  of  a  review  to  be  seen  here ;  for  the  fectly  ready  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  came 
soldiers  lay  about  M’earied  and  dispirited,  rapidly  down  the  side  of  the  opposite 
ragged  in  their  dress,  and  many  of  them  heights,  in  three  immense  columns,  black 
simy,  or  rather  broken  down  in  appear-  and  formidable.  When  these  huge  col¬ 
ance,  by  the  fatigues  of  this  celebrated  re-  umns  had  reached  the  level  space,  less 
treat.  Unshaven  for  many  a  day,  their  than  a  mile  in  width,  lying  between  the 
skins  blackened  with  gunpowder  and  the  bases  of  the  two  ranges  of  hills,  the  Eng- 
charcoal  smoke  of  their  bivouac  fires,  lish  guns  were  turned  upon  them  with 
there  w'as  no  flourishing  review  trim  here,  great  effect.  It  could  hardly  be  called  a 
Their  muskets  were  piled  in  pyramids  plain,  for  it  was  crossed  in  all  directions 
amongst  the  men,  who  w’ere  fast  asleep,  by  roads  cut  into  the  earth  like  deep 
Many,  however,  were  sitting  on  the  grass,  trenches,  while  on  the  ground  above  there 
or  on  the  loose  blocks  of  granite  which  M*as  spread  a  complete  net-work  of  walls, 
were  about  the  ground,  looking  with  w’ist-  hedges,  and  rows  of  trees,  of  such  intrica- 
ful  eyes  toward  the  ships.  Along  the  cy  that  it  was  very  nearly  impossible  to 
whole  line  of  troops  I  observed  only  one  form  fifty  men  abreast  any  where.  Each 
or  two  of  the  oflicers  asleep.  Generally  corn-field  or  little  ])atch  of  garden  ground 
speaking,  they  were  collected  in  little  became  the  scene  of  a  separate  fight ;  the 
knots,  lookirm  about  them,  but  seldom  severest  fighting  was  at  the  village  of  Elvi- 
speaking.  We  threaded  our  way  among  na,  which  w'e  could  easily  distinguish  Avas 
the  sleeping  soldfers,  piled  muskets,  and  sometimes  in  the  possession  of  one  party, 
camp  equipage,  along  the  whole  line.  We  sometimes  of  the  other.  We  observed 
came  to  the  well-known  rifle  corps,  the  Sir  David  Baird  led  off  the  field.  Shortly 
Ninety-fifth,  and  I  was  happy  to  find  an  afterwards,  another  and  a  larger  group 
old  friend  alive  and  merry  among  the  ofii-  passed,  bearing  along  a  wounded  officer, 
cers  of  this  regiment.  On  asking  the  offi-  We  were  trying  to  discover  who  it  could 
cers  what  chance  there  was  of  our  seeing  possibly  bo  that  engaged  so  much  atten- 
a  battle,  they  shrugged  their  shoulders,  tion,  when  an  officer  rode  up  the  hill, 
and  said  they  had  already  had  quite  After  he  had  delivered  his  message,  he 
enough  of  that  work.  They  therefore  had  pointed  to  the  party  M’hich  had  just  gone 
but  one  wish,  to  get  snugly  on  board  the  by,  and  told  us  that  in  the  center  was 
ships,  and  get  off  from  such  a  rascally  carried  along  their  brave  commander-in¬ 
country,  and  such  useless  allies  as  the  chief,  who,  a  few  minutes  before,  had  been 
Spaniards.  I  had  but  just  asked  the  com-  struck  off  his  horse  by  a  cannon  shot.” 
manding  officer  of  one  of  the  regiments  It  was  when  he  was  earnestly  watching 
whether  he  thought  any  thing  would  pos-  the  result  of  the  fight  about  the  village  of 
sibly  rouse  the  men  up.  ‘You’ll  see  by  Elvina,  that  Sir  John  Moore  was  struck 
and  by,  sir,  if  the  French  there  choose  to  on  the  left  breast  by  a  cannon  shot;  the 
come  over  ’  These  words  were  hardly  shock  threw  him  from  his  horse  with  vio- 
uttered  when  a  movement  along  the  whole  lence  ;  yet  he  rose  again  in  a  sitting  pos- 
enemy’s  line  became  apparent  even  to  our  ture,  his  countenance  unchanged,  and  his 
inexperienced  eyes.  A  furious  cannonad-  steadfast  eye  still  fixed  upon  the  regiments 
ing  was  opened  from  a  battery  mounting  engaged  in  his  front,  no  sigh  betraying  a 
eleven  guns.  At  the  first  discharge  from  sensation  of  pain.  In  a  few  moments, 
the  French  battery,  the  whole  body  of  the  when  he  saw  the  troops  wore  gaining 
British  troops,  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  ground,  his  countenance  brightened,  and 
the  other,  started  on  their  feet,  snatched  he  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  to  the  rear, 
up  their  arms,  and  formed  themselves  with  Then  M'as  seen  the  dreadful  nature  of  his 
as  much  regularity  and  apparent  coolness  hurt.  The  shoulder  was  shattered  to 
as  if  they  had  been  exercising  in  Hyde  pieces,  the  arm  hanging  by  a  piece  of  skin, 
Park.  Formerly  silence  reigned  over  the  the  ribs  over  the  heart  broken  and  bared 
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of  flesh,  the  mnscles  of  the  breast  torn 
into  long  stripes  and  interlaced.  As  the 
soldiers  placea  him  in  a  blanket,  his  sword 
got  entangled,  and  the  hilt  entered  the 
wound.  Captain  Hardinge,  alltcrwards 
Lord  Hardinge,  attempted  to  take  it  oft’, 
but  he  stopped  him,  saying :  “  It  is  as  well 
as  it  is.  1  had  rather  it  should  go  out  of 
the  held  with  me.”  Several  times  he  caused 
his  attendants  to  stop,  and  turn  round,  that 
he  might  behold  the  field  of  battle ;  and 
when  the  firing  indicated  the  advance  of 
the  Hritish,  ho  discovered  his  satisfaction, 
and  permitted  the  bearers  to  proceed. 
When  brought  to  his  lodging  in  the  town, 
the  surgeons  examined  his  wound  :  there 
Avas  no  hope  ;  the  pain  increased  ;  he  spoke 
Avith  difficulty.  At  intervals  he  asked  if 
the  F'rench  AV’ere  beaten,  and  addressing 
his  old  friend  Colonel  Anderson,  said : 
“  You  know  I  ahvays  wished  to  die  this 
Avay.”  Again  he  asked  if  the  enemy  Averc 
defeated  ;  and  being  told  they  Avere,  said : 
“  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  knoAv 
that  we  have  beaten  the  French.”  His 
countenance  continued  firm ;  only  once, 
Avhen  he  spoke  of  his  mother,  he  became 
agitated  ;  he  often  inquired  after  the  safety 
of  his  friends  and  the  officers  of  his  staff, 
and  even  at  that  moment  did  not  forget 
to  recommend  those  Avhose  merit  had 
given  them  claims  to  promotion.  Among 
others  he  mentioned  General  Graham,  af¬ 
terwards  Lord  Lynedoch,  the  hero  of  IJar- 
rosa.  “  Remember  Graham.”  When  life 
Avas  fast  ebbing,  he  exclaimed :  “  I  hope 
the  people  of  England  Avill  be  satisfied :  I 
hope  my  country  will  do  me  justice.”  In 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  died,  and  his 
corpse,  wrapped  in  a  military  cloak,  was 
interred  by  tne  officers  of  his  stall’  in  the 
citadel  of  Corunna.  Soult,  with  a  noble 
feeling  of  respect  for  his  valor,  raised  a 
monument  to  his  memory  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  many  were 
angry  and  disappointed  at  the  late  events, 
and  in  England  jiartiesj-an  high.  Ho  was, 
therefore,  long  of  getting  the  justice  which 
in  his  dying  moments  he  desired.  But  it 
came  at  last.  His  political  and  military 
combinations  were  both  approved  of.  His 
conduct  AA'as  praised  by  Soult  and  Welling¬ 
ton  ;  and  Napoleon  more  than  once  affirm¬ 
ed  that  his  talents  and  firmness  alone  had 
saved  the  English  army  from  destruction 

Notwithstanding  the  great  disaster  of 
the  loss  of  their  general,  the  troops  gained 
ground.  When  night  set  in,  their  line  i 


was  considerably  advanced,  while  the 
French  Avere  falling  back  in  confusion. 
Their  disorder  facilitated  the  original  plan 
of  embarking  during  the  night ;  and  the 
arrangements  were  so  complete  that  nei¬ 
ther  confusion  nor  difficulty  occurred. 

The  harassed  soldiers  bore  their  many 
hardships  with  admirable  cheerfulness. 
Each  man  kncAV  his  duty,  and,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  di8cipline,wished  to  perform  it;  and 
the  whole  body  marched  from  the  field  to 
the  boats  almost  with  the  regularity  of  a 
corporal’s  guard  going  its  rounds.  The 
embarkation  of  the  troops  was  not  entirely 
finished  when  the  day  broke  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  17th  of  January.  The  French 
caA’alry  were  pushed  forAvard,  at  the  first 
j>eep  of  daAA’ii,  to  ascertain  Avliat  AV’as  the 
situation  of  affairs.  They  had  the  morti¬ 
fication  to  see  the  last  of  the  retiring  pick¬ 
ets  croAvding  into  the  gates  of  Corunna,  un¬ 
der  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  fort,  which 
Avere  manned  partly  by  the  rear-guard  of 
the  British  army,  and  partly  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  —  a  fact  Avhich  deserves  honorable 
mention,  as  it  is  almost  the  only  instance 
in  which  the  English  had  been  seconded 
by  the  people  they  came  to  assist. 

The  fleet  steered  home  directly  from 
Corunna,  and  a  terrible  storm  scattered 
it.  The  Avriter  of  this  paper  shared  a  por¬ 
tion  of  tlie  annoyances  occasioned  by  the 
gale,  being  on  board  an  ludiaman,  part  of 
a  noble  fleet  Avhich  had  left  Portsmouth  a 
few  days  befoi-e,  and  was  completely  dis¬ 
persed  by  the  storm  which  assailed  the 
ships  from  Corunna.  W e  found  ourselves 
tossed  by  the  same  tempest ;  and  being 
damaged  by  the  carrying  aAvay  of  our 
main-top  mast,  we  communicated  with  a 
majestic  ship  of  the  royal  navy,  which 
rode  on  the  tossing  waves,  apparently  with 
little  inconvenience.  We  learned  after¬ 
wards  that  it  was  the  Ville  de  Paris,  of 
110  guns,  having  on  board  Sir  David 
Baird,  with  an  arm  amputated.  We  got 
into  Portsmouth  mingled  with  the  trans¬ 
ports,  and  saw  many  of  the  officers  and 
men  w’ho  had  gone  through  this  perilous 
campaign,  and  heard  them,  under  the 
cheerful  blaze  of  an  English  fire,  talk  of 
the  hardships  and  adventures  which  had 
befallen  them. 
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Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 
Not  a  soldier  dischat^ged  his  farewell  shot 
O’er  the  grave  whore  our  hero  we  buried. 
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That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o’er  his 
head. 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow ! 

Lightly  Ihey’ll  talk  of  the  spirit  that’s  gone, 

And  o’er  liis  cold  a!<heR  Uf>braid  him — 

But  little  he’ll  reek,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heaTT  task  was  done, 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 
And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory; 

We  canred  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  s  stone— 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 

fisT.  C.  WoLn 
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BY  TUB  EDITOR. 

Fon  long  years  previous  to  September,  the  part  of  France,  more  efficiently  than 
1814,  Europe  had  been  one  vast  theater  anv  crowned  heads  could  have  done,  up- 
of  wars,  battles,  and  political  convulsions,  held  the  dignity  and  maintained  the  inter- 
The  old  land-marks  of  nations  and  king-  ests  of  their  respective  monarchies, 
doms  had  been  changed.  Monarchs  had  The  historic  renown  of  this  august  con- 
been  dethroned.  Kings  had  censed  to  gress  of  empires  and  kingdoms  is  too  well 
reign.  New  dynasties  had  been  founded,  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  tlio 
New  thrones  had  been  erected  upon  which  annals  of  Europe  for  the  last  lialf  century 
Napoleon  had  placed  his  favorites  or  mili-  to  need  extended  mention.  The  Treaty 
tary  commanders.  But  the  colossal  fabric  of  Vienna  in  connection  with  the  present 
of  Napoleon  crumbled  and  fell  amid  mighty  troubled  state  of  aftairs  in  Europe,  and  es- 
mins.  Napoleon  had  ceased  to  drive  his  pecially  the  terrific  conflicts  between  lius- 
dreadfnl  war-car  of  carnage  and  blood.  A  sia  and  Poland,  impart  to  the  doings  of  the 
readjustment  of  national  affairs,  rights,  and  Congress  and  Treaty  of  Vienna  a  fresh 
boundaries  had  become  requisite.  The  interest  and  importance.  On  this  account, 
Congress  of  Vienna  assembled  for  this  pur-  and  other  reasons,  we  have  thouglit  to 
pose.  The  powers  of  Europe  came  to-  please  and  gratify  the  readers  of  the 
gether  in  conclave.  Rarely  in  the  history  Eclectic  by  an  eflfort  to  reproduce  the 
of  the  world  has  such  a  congress  convened,  Congress  of  Vienna  by  an  artistic  resnr- 
charged  w  ith  interests  of  such  magnitude  rection  of  that  grand  convention  of  nota- 
and  importance.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  bles  and  celebrated  statesmen,  whose  acts 
had  b^n  appointed  to  meet  on  the  29th  exerted  such  a  controlling  influence  on  the 
of  July,  1814,  but  the  visit  of  the  allied  affairs  and  destinies  of  Europe,  and  whoso 
sovereigns  to  England,  and  their  subse-  names  will  live  in  history  to  the  end  of 
qnent  return  to  their  own  capitals,  caused  time.  A  careful  study  of  the  engraving 
a  delay  till  the  25th  of  September,  when  as  a  whole,  and  a  minute  inspection  of  the 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  portraits  and  faces  of  the  various  j)erson- 
Prussia  entered  the  Austrian  capital.  They  ages,  will  serve  to  impart  a  vivid  impres- 
were  immediately  followed  by  the  kings  sion  of  that  memorahle  congress  as  it  ac- 
of  Bavaria,  Denmark,  and  Wiirtemberg,  tually  appeared  in  living  reality.  The 
and  a  host  of  lesser  princes.  Lord  Castle-  history  of  the  original  engraving,  executed 
reagh  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  when  all  the  members  of  the  congress  were 
part  of  England,  and  Prince  Talleyrand  on  alive,  soon  after  the  convention  adjourned, 


we  boried  hhn  daririy  at  dead  of  nlgbt, 

The  Boda  with  our  bayonets  turning ; 

Bj  the  Btniggling  mooiibeam’a  luiaiy  light, 

And  the  lanuru  dimly  burning. 

No  naeless  coffin  inclosed  his  breast. 

Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  wound  him ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  bis  rest, 
t^f'ittt  lus  niartial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prarers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 

Bntwe  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was 
dead, 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  Ms  narrow  bed, 

And  amootbed  down  his  Itmely  pillow, 
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affords  ample  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
scene  described,  and  the  correctness  of  the 
portraits,  some  of  -which  we  recognize, 
having  seen  the  originals  many  years  ago. 
It  is  a  remarkable  historic  print,  for  the 
only  copy  of  which  w’e  have  seen  the  im- 

{)orter  charged  us  forty  dollars,  and  which 
las  been  very  finely  engraved  for  this 
number  of  the  Eclectic  by  Mr.  George 
E.  Perine.  The  leading  article  in  the 
number  -will  aid  the  reader  to  understand 
the  history  of  the  congress,  and  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  importance  of  its  acts  as  af¬ 
fecting  the  interests  of  European  govern¬ 
ments  and  people,  even  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  We  have  subjoined  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  the  members  of  the 
congress,  so  far  as  -we  could  find  room,  in 
order  to  add  interest  to  the  engraving. 

PRINCK  METTERXIcn. 

Feiv  European  statesmen  of  the  present 
century  have  acted  a  more  conspicuous 
part  in  public  affairs  than  this  renowned 
man.  lie  W’as  the  friend,  the  associate, 
and  the  confidential  adviser  of  emperors 
and  sovereigns.  The  fact  that  he  was 
called  to  fll-eslde  over  the  grave  deliber¬ 
ations  of  the  Congress  of  "N^ienna  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  powers  of  Europe. 

Prince  Clement  Wenceslas  Mettemich 
was  born  at  Coblentz  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1773.  His  ancestors  had  gained  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  wars  of  the  empire  against  the 
Turks.  His  father,  thb  Count  Mettemich, 
was  the  associate  of  the  well  -  known  min¬ 
ister  Kaunitz,  whose  name  is  so  much  as¬ 
sociated  wnth  the  transactions  of  the  Low 
Countries,  after  whom  the  son  -w'as  named, 
and  who  stood  as  his  godfather.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  the  young  Mettemich  en¬ 
tered  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  and 
having  stayed  there  about  two  years,  he 
went  to  complete  his  studies  at  Mainz. 
In  1794  he  made  a  tour  through  Holl.and 
and  England,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
attached  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  the 
Hague.  In  1795  he  married  JNlary  Elea- 
nora,  d.aughter  of  Kaunitz. 

Metternich’s  first  appearance  as  a  diplo¬ 
matist  was  as  deputy  from  Westphalia  at 
the  Congress  of  Kastadt;  he  afterwards 
accompanied  the  Count  de  Stadion  to  Ber¬ 
lin  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  1801  ho  was 
appointed  minister  at  Dresden,  In  1803-4, 
as  ambassador  to  Berlin,  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  negotiating  the  treaty  between  his 


own  country  and  Prussia  and  Russia.  In 
1 806  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  signed  the  treaty  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau.  War  had  scarcely  broken  out  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  France  in  1800,  when 
Mettemich  was  recalled  home  to  under¬ 
take  the  post  of  foreign  secretary  ;  and  it 
was  during  his  tenure  of  office  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.  divorced  theunhappy 
Josephine  and  married  the  Austrian  Arch¬ 
duchess  Marie  Louise,  whom  Mettemich 
conducted  to  Paris.  At  the  conferences 
of  Dresden  and  Prague  he  warmly  espous¬ 
ed  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  downfall  of  N.apoleon 
may  bo  dated  from  this  time.  In  August, 
1813,  war  was  formally  declared  by  Aos-  , 
tria  against  France,  and  in  the  following 
month  the  Grand  Alli.ance  was  signed  at 
Toplitz,  when  Count  Mettemich  was  re¬ 
warded  by  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Prince  of  the  Empire.  In  the  proceedings 
con8e<iuent  upon  the  invasion  of  France  by 
the  allied  armies,  and  the  occupation  of 
Paris,  Prince  Mettemich  took  a  leading 
art,’ and  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on 
ehalf  of  Austria.  Soon  after  this  he  visit¬ 
ed  England,  but  returned  to  his  country 
on  the  renewal  of  war,  and  was  at  once 
the  representative  of  Austria  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna,  and  president  of  its 
councils.  From  this  penod,  down  to  the 
the  death  of  the  ^larcniis  of  Londonderry 
and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Cannin  g  to  office 
in  18‘22,  Prince  Mettemich  was  not  only 
the  arbiter  of  Austrian  interests,  but  hail 
vast  influence  over  the  courts  and  cabi¬ 
nets  of  the  Continent.  In  the  subsequent 
drama  of  European  politics  Prince  Met- 
ternich  played  no  undistinguished  ])art; 
but  he  has  been  much  censured  for  per¬ 
mitting  the  Russian  emperor  during  the 
war  of  1828  with  Turkey  to  establish  his 
power  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and 
the  other  provinces  which  lie  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  to  the  detriment  of 
Austria.  In  1830  the  revolution  of  July 
broke  out  in  Paris,  and  alarmed  the  court 
of  Vienna,  whose  influence  was  thrown 
into  the  opposite  scale ;  but,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  JMetternich,  friendly 
relations  -were  established  with  Louis 
Philippe.  Austrian  troops  -w-ere  sent  to 
occupy  Italy  and  other  places,  in  which 
it  was  feared  that  republican  principles 
would  assert  themselves.  In  Poland, 
Spain,  Holland,  Prussia,  and  in  the  Ger¬ 
manic  states,  the  Austrian  minister  used 
all  the  influence  which  he  could  command 
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for  tho  purpose  of  crushing  the  movement 
in  Civor  of  popular  government,  liy  these 
means  Prince  Mettemich  was  enabled  to 
preserve  the  position  of  Austria  down  to 
the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  at  Paris  in  1848.  A  strange  sym¬ 
pathy  unites  the  continental  thrones  an<l 
people:  no  sooner  had  tho  monarchy  of 
Franco  fallen  than  Austria  was  shaken  to 
its  base.  The  revolutionists  rallied  in  the 
streets  of  Vienna,  overthrew  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  compelled  Prince  Mettenuch 
to  resign  his  office.  He  retired,  together 
with  his  sovereign  and  the  court,  and  after 
seeking  an  asylum  in  vain  in  Moravia  and 
at  Lcipsic  he  came  to  England,  where  he 
remained  until  a  reaction  took  filace. 

*  Prince  Metternich  died  at  Vienna  June 
11th,  1859. 

COUNT  XKSSEI.nonE. 

This  eminent  Ilussian  diplomatist  acted 
an  important  part  in  tho  deliberations  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  He  was  born  on 
board  a  Russian  frig.ate  in  the  port  of  Lis¬ 
bon,  December  14th,  1780,  and  w'as  bap¬ 
tized  in  the  Protestant  faith  on  board  an 
English  ship.  He  is  of  noble  German 
origin.  His  father.  Count  Max  Nessel¬ 
rode,  negotiated  the  marriage  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Paul  with  the  niece  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Catherine  H.  Count  Nesselrode  began 
his  career  in  the  military  service,  but  be¬ 
came  attached  to  the  various  embassies  of 
his  father,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  embassy  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  Duke  d’Enghien.  He  had 
great  address  and  tact  as  a  diplomatist, 
and  gained  the  favor  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  w.as  appointed  in  the  min¬ 
istry  of  foreign  affairs  at  !St.  l^etersburg. 
Count  Nesselrode  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  afterwards 
Count  Gurieff.  She  had  been  maid  of 
honor  to  the  empress  dowager,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  lady  of  great  financial  abil¬ 
ity,  and  was  at  one  time  in  her  husband’s 
career  a  partner  in  one  of  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  finns  in  St.  I*etei*8burg.  As 
counsellor  of  the  cabinet  Count  Nessel¬ 
rode  was  frequently  brought  into  personal 
contact  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
learned  to  appreciate  his  knowledge  of 
international  law  and  of  European  affairs. 
The  ability  and  modesty  which  ho  mani¬ 
fested  in  his  relations  to  the  emperor  led 
to  his  being  intrusted  M'ith  the  ministry 
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of  foreign  affairs  in  a  high  degree  after 
the  rupture  with  Napoleon  in  1812,  al¬ 
though  he  was  then  only  thirty-two  years 
ohl.  Soon  after  this  ])eriod  he  began  to 
control  the  affairs  of  Russia  with  foreign 
countries.  He  acted  an  iraporUuit  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  German  coalition  at 
Kalischin  181S,  and  from  that  time  became 
all-j)owerful  in  his  influence.  The  nego¬ 
tiations  and  treaties  with  England  and 
other  jmwers  which  determined  the  result 
of  the  conflict  with  France  were  almost 
all  concluded  under  his  influence.  He 
signed  the  capitulation  of  Paris  on  the 
night  of  March  31st,  1814,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  w  ars  of  the  first  French  empire. 

At  the  Congress  of  ^’ienna,  where  his 
]>osition  may  be  seen  in  the  engr.aving,  he 
was  a  cons]ucuous  actor.  He  assumed  for 
Russia  a  high  position,  and  his  influence 
in  Russian  affairs  has  been  felt  ever  since. 
He  was  active  and  influential  in  adjusting 
public  affairs,  and  ameliorating  the  heavy 
fines  imposed  on  France  after  the  battle 
of  "Waterloo.  In  connection  ■with  these 
arnangements  and  adjustments  immense 
sums  of  money  are  said  to  have  ))assed 
through  his  hands,  and  thus  in  some  way 
he  became  with  other  sourcesf  of  wealth 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  Europe.  His 
flocks  of  sheep  are  said  to  number  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  besides  un¬ 
counted  wealth.  At  the  de.ath  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  in  1823,  and  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Nicholas  to  tho  throne.  Count 
Nesselrode  continued  to  enjoy  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  new  emperor.  In 
1844  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  He  was  so 
much  attached  to  the  title  of  Count  of  tho 
Sacred  Empire  that  he  declined  tho  title 
of  Prince  ottered  to  him  by  throe  succes¬ 
sive  emperors.  Count  Nessclroile  con¬ 
tinued  to  conduct  the  foreign  affairs  dur¬ 
ing  the  lifetime  of  Nicholas,  and  while 
the  Crimean  war  was  in  progress,  and  till 
about  a  year  and  a  h.alf  after  the  emperor’s 
death.  A  few  months  after  the  peace  of 
Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  he 
retired  from  public  life,  and  still  lives  in 
retirement,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-seven 
years  the  14th  of  December,  1803,  almost 
tho  only  survivor  of  the  illustrious  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna. 

PRINCE  TALLEYEANI). 

This  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  age  or  country  in  which  he  lived. 
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Ilis  Dfimo.  his  acts,  and  his  infliu'noe  fill  im-  ] 
tiortaiit  jiages  in  lln^  history  of  modern 
Europe.  In  the  cabinet,  in  the  congress 
of  sovereigns,  in  the  council  chamber  of 
diplomatists,  he  manifested  the  sagacity  of 
Napoleon  on  the  battle  field.  In  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna,  as  seen  in  the  engraving, 
he  appears  in  the  foregi’ound,  as  he  was 
nlm68t  every  where  else  in  his  public  life. 
In  connection  with  other  members  of  the  i 
congress,  and  in  explanation,  we  have  only 
room  for  the  briefest  biographical  sketch. 

Charles  ^Maurice,  Prince  Talleyrand,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  January  13th,  1754.  lie  was 
the  eldest  son  of  a  family  who  claimed  the 
first  rank  among  the  nobility  of  Southern 
France.  An  accident  befell  him  when 
about  a  year  old,  making  him  lame  for  life. 
He  was  ambassador  in  London  at  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  William  the  Fourth,  where  we, 
(editor  of  the  Ect.Ecric)  8.aw  him  in  1831, 
still  a  cripple,  leaning  on  the  stalwart  arms 
of  his  attendants.  His  hair,  white  as  wool, 
his  face  bronzed  .and  swarthy  as  a  native  of 
India,  but  his  eyes  gleaming  with  intense 
fire  and  brilli.ancy  beyond  any  human  eyes 
we  have  seen.  lie  began  his  career  in 
public  life  as  the  Abbe  de  I’erigord,  in 
1774.  In  1787  he  w’.as  one  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Notables,  and  the  next  year  he  was 
made  I>i.shop  of  Autun,  which  gave  him  a 
yearly  income  of  sixty  thousand  francs. 
When  the  States  General  were  summoned 
in  1789,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  deputies. 
He  attended  Mirabeau,  the  great  orator,  in 
his  last  moments,  and  received  his  dying 
message.  In  1791  Talleyrand  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  England,  wlicre  he  was  coldly 
treated  by  the  English  government,  and 
he  returned  to  France.  After  the  fall  of 
Louis  XVL  he  returned  to  England  for  a 
time,  but  w'.as  warned  to  leave  the  conn- 
tj-y,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  by  successful  sjieculations  he  made  a 
fortune.  Upon  a  change  in  the  government 
in  France  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  in 
a  position  to  welcome  Ponaparte  on  his 
return  fi  om  Italy  after  his  renowned  bat¬ 
tles  and  victories ;  introduced  him  to  the 
directors,  delivered  a  speech  in  his  honor 
at  his  great  official  reception,  and  promot¬ 
ed  his  subsequent  designs.  When  Bona¬ 
parte  returned  from  Egypt,  Talleyrand 
again  propitiated  the  conqueror, jtrevailed 
on  Barras  to  resign,  and  aided  Napoleon 
greatly  in  his  plans  on  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  and  contributed  to  his  success  on 
that  memorable  day.  He  was  rew'ardcd 


for  these  services  by  the  office  of  minister 
of  foreign  aftiiirs,  under  Napoleon,  which 
he  held  for  eight  years.  He  aided  in  con¬ 
cluding  the  treaty  of  Luueville,  in  1801, 
and  of  Amiens  in  1802.  In  1806  he  receiv¬ 
ed  the  office  of  grand  chamberlain  of  the 
omj)i  e  of  Napoleon ;  but  his  influence  with 
the  emperor  had  long  l)een  on  the  wane. 
As  early  as  1812  Tallevrand  began  to  jwe- 
dict  the  downfall  of  is'apoleorf,  and  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  the  imi)ending  crisis. 

He  watched  and  managed  the  political 
elements  of  the  then  coming  revolution, 
and  sent  word  to  the  allied  sovereigns  to 
hasten  their  march  on  Paris  in  1814, 
and  when  that  metropolis  surrendered, 
Talleyraiid  oflered  his  hotel  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Alexander.  When  a  new  government 
was  formed  he  welcomed  the  new  sover¬ 
eign  to  Paris,  and  became  minister  of  for¬ 
eign  affiiirs  and  chief  of  the  cabinet  of 
Louis  XVHL,  and  was  made  a  peer  of 
F ranee.  I le  negotiated  the  first  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1814,  and  a  few  months  after  w!ts 
sent  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  w'here  he 
apj>ears  sitting  in  the  engraving.  On  the 
escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Talleyrand 
went  into  exile  with  the  king,  and  ac¬ 
companied  him  to  Paris  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  After  the  revolution  of  July, 
in  1830,  ho  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
England,  and  represented  France  at  the 
coronation  of  William  the  Fourth.  He  re¬ 
signed  his  public  oftices  January  7th,  1835, 
and  retired  to  private  life,  and  died  May 
20th,  1838.  The  memoirs  of  his  life  and 
times,  which  he  left,  are  by  the  terms  of 
his  will  to  be  published  at  the  expiration  of 
thirty  years  after  his  death,  which  will  be 
in  1808,  and  doubtless  will  be  read  with 
great  interest. 

LOKD  CASTI.EEKAGH. 

This  English  nobleman,  whose  portrait 
occupies  the  center  of  the  engraving,  M  as 
an  important  member  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  Lord  Castlereagh,  Robert  Stew¬ 
art,  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  M  as  born  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  June  18th,  1T69,  and 
educated  at  Armagh,  after  M’hich  he  became 
a  commoner  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  On  leaving  the  university,  he  made 
the  tour  of  Europe,  an<l  on  his  return  was 
cho.sen  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament. 
He  joined  the  opposition  in  the  first  place, 
and  declared  himself  an  advocate  for  par¬ 
liamentary  reform ;  but  on  obtaining  a  seat 
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in  the  British  parliament,  he  took  his  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  ministerial  benches.  In  1797, 
having  then  lK*come  Lord  Castlereagh,  he 
was  made  kee^wr  of  the  privy  seal  for  Ire¬ 
land,  and  soon  after  api>ointed  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  treasury.  The  next  year  he 
wasoiominatcd  secretary  to  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  by  his  strenuous  exertions  and 
abilities  in  the  art  of  removing  opposition, 
the  union'with  Ireland  was  greatly  facili¬ 
tated.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  of  war  to  the  colonies ;  bnt  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt  he  retired,  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  brief  administration  of 

1 806  restored  him  to  the  same  position  in 

1807  ;  and  he  held  his  office  until  the  ill- 
fated  expedition  to  W,alcheren,  and  his 
duel  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Canning,  pro¬ 
duced  his  resigaation.  In  1812  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  as  for¬ 
eign  secretary,  and  the  following  year  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  continent  to  aid  the  co¬ 
alesced  powers  in  negotiating  a  general 
peace,  llis  services  after  the  capture  of 
Kapoleon,  and  iu  the  general  pacification 
and  arrangements  which  have  been  usually 
designated  by  the  phrase  “  the  settlement 
of  Europe  f  form  a  part  of  history.  It  is 
sufficient  'to  notice  here,  that  he  received 
the  public  thanks  of  parliament,  and  was 
honored  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1821,  he 
succeeded  him  in  the  Irish  marquisate  of 
Londonderry.  After  the  arduous  session 
of  1822,  in  which  his  labor  was  unremit¬ 
ting,  his  mind  was  observed  to  be  much 
shattered;  but  unhappily,  although  his 
physician  was  apprised  of  it,  he  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  leave  London  for  his  seat  at  North 
Cray,  in  Kent,  where,  in  August,  1822,  he 
terminated  his  life  by  inflicting  a  wound 
in  his  neck  with  a  penknife.  lie  commit¬ 
ted  suicide  by  cutting  the  carotid  artery. 
Ho  was  undoubtedly  insane.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  observed  indications 
of  derangement  just  previously,  and  had 
written  a  j)rivate  and  confidential  note  to 
his  physician.  Dr.  Bankhead,  communicat¬ 
ing  his  apprehensions  and  requesting  him 
to  call  on  Lord  Castlereagh.  Dr.  llank- 
head  called  at  the  residence  of  his  lordship, 
whom  he  found  in  his  dressing-room.  lie 
was  standing  at  the  window  with  his  back 
to  Dr.  Bankhead.  Ho  saw  him  as  he  was 
coming  in,  and  said :  Bankhead,  let  me 
fall  upon  your  arm — ’tis  all  over.”  The 
doctor,  supposing  that  he  was  about  to 
swoon,  caught  him  in  his  arms  as  he  was 
falling.  The  blood  spouted  from  the 


wound  he  had  inflicted  on  himself,  and  he 
died  instantly. 

PRINCE  IIAP.DENIIKRO. 

This  German  nobleman  and  statesman 
was  born  at  Hanover,  May  31st,  1 760,  and 
after  a  long  and  useful  life,  having  witness¬ 
ed  great  political  changes  and  revolutions 
in  Europe,  he  died  at  Genoa,  Novemlier 
26th,  1822.  He  was  the  son  of  a  noble¬ 
man,  received  a  brilliant  academical  edu¬ 
cation,  and  traveled  extensively  abroad. 
His  wife  was  a  Danish  countess,  who 
caused  him  severe  domestic  troubles.  In 
1804,  after  Bernadette’s  invasion  of  Han¬ 
over,  he  became  prime  minister.  Harden- 
berg  contributed  greatly  in  rousing  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Germans  in  1813  against 
Napoleon,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  ^)eace 
in  1814,  on  the  part  of  Prussia ;  and  in  re¬ 
ward  for 'his  services  was  raised  to  tho 
rank  of  prince,  and  presented  with  rich  do¬ 
mains.  He  accompanied  tho  allied  sover¬ 
eigns  to  London,  attended  the  Congress  of 
"Vienna,  and  took  part  in  the  treaties  of 
that  great  occasion,  and  also  that  of  Paris 
in  1815. 

THE  DUKE  OP  WELXrNGTOX. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  having  fought 
the  battles  of  England  on  many  bloody 
fields,  as  the  heroic  commander  of  her  ar¬ 
mies,  was  naturally  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  His  great  name  and  his  renown 
are  too  well  known  to  need  extended  men¬ 
tion  here.  He  was  born  May  Ist,  1769,  at 
Dangan  Castle,  in  Ireland,  and  after  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  brilliant  deeds  in  the  field  and  in 
the  cabinet,  long  the  idol  of  England  and 
loaded  with  all  the  honors  an  admiring  and 
grateful  government  could  bestow,  he  died 
September  18th,  1852,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-three  years. 

KARL  CATIICART. 

Earl  Catiicart,  whose  name  appears  in 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  was  a  British  offi¬ 
cer,  and  commanded  the  British  army  at 
the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  in  1807. 
He  afterwards  became  ambassador  to  lius- 
sia,  and  in  aid  of  the  councils  of  England 
was  at  Vienna.  He  died  in  1843. 

General  Lord  Stewart,  a  mcmlier 
of  the  Congress,  was  a  younger  brother  of 
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Lord  Castlereajrh.  He  was  a  distinp^uished 
officer  in  the  British  army,  as  well  as  an 
ambassador  and  statesman,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Lord  Castlereagh,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  his  titles,  and  became  a  peer 
of  the  realm. 

Thk  Dukk  op  Palmella  w.as  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Portuguese  statesman.  He  was 
born  in  1781,  and  died  in  1850.  lie 
took  an  active  part  in  all  the  political 
troubles  of  his  country  for  many  years. 
The  Queen  of  Portugal  was  indebted  to  his 
aid  and  influence  in  acquiring  a  seat  on  the 
throne  of  her  ancestors.  He  represented 
Portugal  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
in  London.  He  was  chosen  to  attend  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  his 
great  wealth  enabled  him  to  vie  in  splen¬ 
dor  with  any  of  the  diplomatists  of  Europe. 
He  W’as  held  in  great  respect  by  his  sover¬ 
eign,  who  sought  bis  counsels. 

The  Chevalier  Gentz. — ^This  distin¬ 
guished  Prussian  took  part  in  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  Ho  was  born  at  Breslau,  in 
1704,  and  died  Juno  9th,  1832.  He 
studied  at  Berlin  and  Konigsberg,  and  was 
secretary  of  finance  at  Berlin  when  the 


French  revolution  broke  out.  In  1802  he 
entered  into  the  Austrian  service,  and  was 
sent  to  England  on  a  diplomatic  errand, 
and  afterwards  drew  up  the  Austrian 
manifesto,  in  1 805.  He  returned  to  Ber¬ 
lin  after  the  peace  of  Presburg,  and  after 
the  disaster  at  J  ena  he  returned  again  to 
Vienna,  w’hero  he  drew  up  the  Austrian 
manifesto  of  1809.  He  wrote  various 
works,  and  was  an  author  of  considerable 
merit. 

Babox  Humboldt. — The  name  of  this 
most  distinguished  savant  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  well  known  over  the  civilized 
world.  He  was  the  greatest  traveler  of 
the  age.  Baron  Humboldt  was  bom  in 
Berlin,  September  14th,  1769,  and  died 
there,  full  of  years,  ni|d  crowned  with 
honors,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  the 
world.  May  9th,  1859.  He  influenced 
the  councils  of  Austria  in  a  high  degree 
during  the  troublous  times  previous  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  where  he  acted  an  im- 
lortant  part.  Talleyrand  is  reported  to 
lave  saiu  of  Humboldt,  “  there  are  not  in 
Europe  three  men  of  equal  ability.”  This 
brief  mention  of  this  great  man  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 
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Ix  this  number  of  the  Ecleitic  will  be 
found  a  fine  portrait  of  this  distinguished 
naturalist,  m  ho  stands,  and  has  long  stood, 
in  the  first  rank  of  scientific  men  in  his 
depart  ment,  if  not  the  chief  among  them 
all.  The  portrait  has  been  engraved  from 
a  j)hotograph  taken  from  life,  and  gives  an 
accurate  expression  of  the  features  of  the 
renowned  professor.  The  public  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  his  name,  and  the  scientific 
V  orld  have  long  honored  him  for  his  great 
attainments  in  the  varied  departments  of 
knowledge  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
great  talents.  We  place  his  portrait  in 
this  jiermancnt  furm  in  our  pages  to  grati¬ 
fy  his  many  admirers,  who  have  listened 
to  his  lectures  in  different  places.  His 
name  will  long  be  honored  in  the  scientific 
•world. 

Ill  1818  he  entered  the  gymnasium  of 
Biel,  and  in  1822  he  was  removed  to  tlie 


academy  of  Lausanne,  as  a  reward  for  his 
proficiency  in  science.  He  subsequently 
studied  medicine  and  the  experimental  sci¬ 
ences  at  Zurich,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich, 
at  which  last  university  he  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.D.  From  his  earliest  youth  he 
evuiced  a  peculiar  inclination  and  aptitude 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  sciences. 
In  Heidelberg  and  Munich  he  occupied 
himself  more  especially  with  comparative 
anatomy.  In  1826,  being  intrusted  by 
Martius  with  the  publication  of  an  account 
of  the  one  hundred  and  sixteen  sjiecies  of 
fishes  collected  by  Spix  in  Brazil,  he  gave 
to  the  world  that  new  classification  of 
fishes  to  which  he  has  subsequently  re¬ 
mained  steadfast.  In  1839  he  y>ublished 
his  Xatural  History  of  the  Irtsl^-uater 
Hish  of  JCvrope^  a  subject  •w  hich  he  treat¬ 
ed  with  monographic  completeness.  While 
preparing  this  work,  he  had  published  his 
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Renfarchet  on  Fossil  Fishes^  and  his  J)e-  vegetation,  and  anhnals  of  that  region ; 
srriptions  of  Echinoderms.  The  work,  and  the  I*rinciples  of  Zoolofjy. 
however,  which  contributed  most  liberally  And  just  here  we  must  be^  to  record  a 
to  his  E^ropean  reputation  was  his  humorous  remark  from  his  lips,  which  is 

of  Glaciers^  in  which  he  advanced  a  the-  too  good  and  characteristic  to  be  lost.  At 
ory,  tending  in  great  part  to  remodel  the  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
prevalent  views  of  geologists  as  regards  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  at 
the  incoherent  and  post-tertiary  forma-  Albany,  some  years  since,  resolutions  of 
tions  of  the  globe,  and  the  dynamical  thanks  were  offered  to  the  Albanians  for 
causes  by  which  those  deposits  have  been  their  generous  hosjiitality,  and  passed  by 
effected.  Ilis  views  upon  the  changes  in  acclamation.  Professor  Steiner,  of  Ilalti- 
the  earth’s  surface  ascribable  to  the  agen-  more,  in  giving  expression  of  his  views  on 
cy  of  these  glaciers  have  not  been  univer-  the  resolutions,  said,  among  other  things, 
sally  admitt^,  but  no  geological  w'ork  has  in  strong  figurative  language  :  “  Whoever 
been  published  since  his  Etudes^  in  which  in  after  ages  shall  exhume  my  remains, 
his  theory  has  not  been  treated  with  mark-  and  examine  them,  will  find  the  impress 
ed  respect.'  Mr.  Agassiz  has  for  many  of  Albanian  hospitality  engraved  on  my 
years  resided  in  the  United  States,  occu-  bones.”  And  in  his  turn  Professor  Agas- 
pying  a  distinguiahed  ch.air  in  the  scientific  siz  said  also :  “  Whoever  in  after  a^es 
department  of  Harvard  College.  He  has  !  shall  exhume  my  remains  and  examine 
made  numerous  and  valuable  commiinica- !  them  carefully,  will  find  the  pupils  of  my 
tions  to  the  American  Association  for  the  |  eyes  turned  in  the  same  direction.”  Wo 
Advancement  of  Science ;  and  has  labored  :  heard  them,  but  have  never  seen  them  in 
w’ith  great  disinterestedness,  assiduity,  print  before.  The  name  and  renown  of 
and-  success,  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Professor  Agassiz  are  too  world-wide  to 
natural  science  in  the  United  States.  lie  require  a  more  extended  notice, 
has  also  published  A  Tour  on  Loke  Professor  Agassiz  was  bom  May  28th, 

rior,  developing  the  physical  character,  1807,  at  Orbe,  in  Switzerland. 


Prom  the  Dublin  CnlTcrilty  Uegnitna. 

AN  OLD  GREEK  SCENE  AND  ADVENTURE. 


cnAPTEE  I.  way  leading  from  the  sea  to  the  Acropo¬ 

lis  was  thronged  with  laughter -loving 
Neveu  did  a  brighter  summer  evening  white  -  garbed  crowds  of  citizens,  inter- 
illume  the  noble  mountains  and  streams,  mingled  with  groups  of  foreigners  from 
the  towns  and  sea  of  Attica,  than  that  many  countries — Egyptians  in  long  linen 
whose  declining  splendors  shone  upon  the  robes,  Thracians  in  scarlet  tunics  and  fur 
festival  of  the  Graces,  which  was  held  at  caps,  motley  gatherings  of  Asiatics  from 
Athens  on  the  15th  of  the  month  of  8cir-  various  regions  of  the  East,  shawled  and 
rophorion  (May.)  The  noise  and  bustle  bearded  Medians,  with  conical  head- 
which  during  the  noonday  had  filled  the  dresses ;  gayly  attired  Lydians,  tall  Cap- 
city  had  subsided  —  the  voices  of  the  padocians,  still  retaining  the  costume  of 
youths  practicing  in  the  stadiums,  cir-  their  original  Scythian  plains,  the  skin 
cuses,  and  gymnasiums  —  the  mercantile  dresses  ornamented  with  gold;  silk  and 
.and  nautical  clamor  which  had  reigned  wool  merchants  from  Smyrna  and  Iberia, 
ft-om  early  morning  around  the  two  ports,  traders  in  gold  dust  from  Colchis,  and  oth- 
Phalereus  and  Pira*us,  had  given  place  to  ers  whose  barks  had  come  in  laden  with 
the  pleasant  hum  of  voices  and  the  sound  cqrn  from  Sicily,  laserpitium  from  Cyrene, 
of  musical  instruments  in  the  airy  streets  ivory  from  Jlauritania,  frankiricensc  from 
and  shadowy  temples.  The  great  high-  Arabia,  and  slaves  from  many  districts. 
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As  the  P«n  god  •wheeled  his  fiery  car, 
declining  toward  the  w’est,  great  numbers 
had  collected  to  enjoy  the  clear  evening 
hour  on  the  crest  of  the  Acropolis,  ■where 
many  groups,  gay,  sandaled,  and  crowned 
with  tlowers,  in  honor  of  the  festival, 
laccd  hither  and  thither  beneath  thestate- 
y  snowy  -  pillared  w’alls  of  its  two  mighty 
temples ;  while  others,  similarly  attired, 
moved  along  the  promenades  or  rested  on 
the  low’  marble  w’alls  which  encompassed 
the  lofty  citadel,  enjoying  the  splendid 
view  Avhich  the  eminence  commanded. 
To  the  north-west  spread  the  plain  of  At¬ 
tica,  with  its  villages,  vineyards,  gardens, 
and  gi’een  meadows,  intervalled  by  low 
rugged  elevations  which  reached  away  to 
the  thymy  slopes  and  steep  ascents  of 
Mount  Hymettus,  which  closed  the  pros¬ 
pect  in  th.at  direction.  To  the  south  spaced 
the  blue  bay  of  Salamis  dotted  with  its 
islands :  in  front,  the  rugged-hilled,  deep- 
harbored  island,  its  shores  sprinkled  with 
white  towns,  bowered  in  foliage,  .d^gina 
to  the  left,  more  remote ;  to  the  right, 
more  distant  still,  the  long  line  of  azure - 
peaked  mountains,  which  formed  the  spine 
of  the  Corinthian  isthmus  —  the  level 
gleam  of  its  bay  dimly  visible  beyond — 
and  dim  and  gray  in  the  deep  south,  the 
toiNuous  ridges  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Beneath  spread  the  city,  like  a  map, 
with  its  narrow’  streets,  open  st.adiums, 
lofty  the.aters,  st.atues,  pillars,  and  other 
monuments,  shining  in  the  level  splendor 
from  the  sea.  To  the  west  the  bright 
stream,  Ilyssus,  winding  down  like  a  sil¬ 
ver  thread  from  its  Ilymettean  font,  and 
glittering  along  its  course  to  the  bay ;  its 
banks  lined  with  pleasant  promenades  of 
shady  plain,  pale  olive,  and  full -leaved 
sycamore,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
small  graceful  shrines  and  marble  altars 
of  rural  and  other  deities ;  and  about  a 
mile  from  the  city  walls,  reflecting  on  its 
w.ave  the  meditative  grove  of  Academns, 
through  whose  trees  the  light  strikes  upon 
the  gymnasium  attached,  the  white  im¬ 
ages  of  the  gods  and  poets  which  interval 
its  shady  recesses,  and  the  famous  statue 
of  Cupid,  whose  tutelary  presence  beauti¬ 
fies  its  entrance. 

The  festival  of  the  Graces  has  com¬ 
menced.  Beneath  the  shady  avenues 
which  skirt  the  river,  crowds  of  the  youths 
and  maidens  of  Athens  have  collected, 
and  alre.adv  the  white-robed  and  tunicked 
trains,  garlanded  and  attended  by  music, 
ire  presenting  their  offerings  to  the  three 


goddesses  —  some  placing  on  the  altars 
osier  baskets  of  flowers,  rose,  violet,  and 
amaranth ;  some  a  tran8j>arent  veil,  some 
a  sandal,  others  a  tress  of  soft  shining 
hair,  the  image  of  a  dimple  in  wax,  a  lit¬ 
tle  poem — and  such  like  fanciful  tributes. 
Then,  as  each  group  have  completed  their 
rites,  the  attend.ant  minstrels  prelude  the 
altar  hymn,  striking  their  triangular  lyres, 
and  the  voices  of  the  fair  votaries  min¬ 
gling  in  chorus,  ascend  through  the  serend 
twilight  air. 

Numbers  of  Athenians  and  foreigners, 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  have  arrived 
to  take  part  in  and  witness  the  festival, 
which,  terminating  in  d.ances,  is  to  last 
the  bright  night  long.  Many  h.ave  brought 
with  them  the  materials  for  feasting,  and 
interspersed  under  th^  trees  and  by  the 
marble  fanes,  which  now  glimmer  whitely 
along  the  river  banks,  stretch,  crowned 
with  flowers,  in  the  long  silky  grasses,  with 
piles  of  fruit,  sweetme.ats,  amphoras  of 
wine,  and  carved  cups  before  them.  Music 
undulates  on  the  air,  laughters  resound, 
and  the  light  falls  on  the  snowy  robes  and 
floating  luair  of  many  a  sparkling  -  eyed 
group,  wreathed  in  d.ances  in  the  green 
spaces  between  the  trees,  and  upon  clus¬ 
ters  of  youths  reclined  beside  their  wine¬ 
skins,  w’aiting  to  take  their  part  in  the 
festivities  of  the  night.  Hark!  from  yon¬ 
der  pale  olive  bower  by  the  spring,  the 
flute-player  streams  forth  a  prelude  in  the 
moonlight,  dulcet  gay  ;  and  an  old  Athe¬ 
nian  sings  in  his  turn  a  Icsval  verse  of 
Auacreou : 

“  With  temples  crowned  with  roses, 

Here  deeply,  deeply  drink  we 
The  red  wine,  softly  laughing ; 

While  a  dclicate-ankled  maiden, 

Waving  the  whispering  thyrsus 
Unto  her  harp  sonorous 
Before  us  joyous  dances ; 

And  the  soft-haired  minstrel,  mnning 
O’er  his  reeds  with  lips  sweet  breathing. 
Evokes  a  strain  melodious ; 

While  golden-haired  Cupid, 

And  jubilant  bright  Bacchus, 

And  fairest  Cytherea, 

Rejoicing,  join  the  revel. 

Delightful  to  the  aged.” 

Hark !  again,  from  yonder  grove,  where 
the  fountain,  pulsing  in  the  floating  lus¬ 
ter,  mingles  its  watery  cadences  with  the 
voices  of  the  group  of  youths  who  recline, 
cup  -  in  -  hand,  leasting  with  a  cluster  of 
Athenian  maidens,  whose  laps  are  heaped 
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with  pT'.npes  and  apples,  and  looking  at 
the  dancers  anear — one  rising  and  leaning 
against  a  small  pillar,  sunnonnted  by  a 

I)air  of  marble  aoves,  laughingly  strikes 
lis  lyre  with  wine-staint^  lingers,  and 
sings  with  joyous  abandon: 

**  One  nooD  when,  summer  ardent, 

I  sat  beside  my  mistress, 

Who,  cold  as  ice  in  winter, 

»  Seemed  dead  unto  my  passion : 

Lb !  Cupid,  pa.ssing,  ordered 
A  bee,  then  %ing  near  us. 

Upon  the  mouth  to  sting  me. 

So  bitter  was  the  anguish, 

I  cried,  ‘  Oh,  cruel  Cupid, 

Is  not  her  froward  humor 
Enough  without  this  torture  V 
Whereon,  with  pity  moved. 

On  mine  she  pressed  her  red  lip. 

To  soothe  my  pain.  It  vanished. 

Oh,  Cupid,  shower  thy  arrows 
As  thick  as  hail  upon  me. 

If  for  each  wound  you  give  mo 
A  maiden’s  kiss  may  cure  me.” 

Among  the  many  others  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  the  festal  night  are  au  Athe¬ 
nian  youth,  named  lolaus,  and  his  mistress, 
the  beautiful  Leriope;  the  one  is  the 
son  of  a  famous  sculptor,  whose  works  in 
temple  and  grove  have  long  earned  the 
admiration  of  his  art  -  loving  fellow  -  citi¬ 
zens  ;  the  girl  is  the  daughter  of  a  painter 
in  the  island  of  Cos.  SSomc  months  be¬ 
fore,  meeting  at  the  theater  of  Bacchus, 
during  the  representation  of  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles,  her  beauty  had  inspired 
alike  bis  heart  and  genius ;  and  meeting 
from  day  to  day  in  the  resorts  of  Athenian 
amusement  and  society,  a  mutual  attach¬ 
ment  bad  sprung  up,  which  eventuated  in 
their  being  affianced.  Having  performed 
the  usual  ceremonies  of  the  evening,  and 
joined  in  the  dances  of  the  goddesses,  they 
have  wandered  away  from  the  lively 
crowds  to  enjoy  the  happy  intercourse  of 
their  hearts  in  one  of  the  least  frequented 
walks  by  the  river  side.  At  length,  hav¬ 
ing  rambled  into  the  comparative  solitude 
which  reigned  around  the  gardens  of 
Academns,  they  paused  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  under  the  statue  of  Cupid ; 
and  in  the  congenial  presence  of  the  god, 
love  became  the  subject  of  their  conversa¬ 
tion. 

As  it  h.*>r>’^oned,  that  day  lolaus  had  at- 
tcmled  a  k-ciure  which  Plato  had  devoted 
to  this  theme  ;  and  Lorio}>e  having  with 
graceful  coquetry  challenged  him  to  de- 
Ime  the  divine  undefinable  passion,  look¬ 


ing  up  with  bright  eyes  the  while — he  took 
occasion  to  arrange  her  garland  which  he 
assured  her  the  wind  had  discomposed, 
though  the  night  was  perfectly  calm — he 
said :  “Ah,  who,  O  dear  one,  can  ade¬ 
quately  define  or  portray  the  divine  soul 
of  the  universe,  the  sovereign  of  human 
hearts,  the  ruler  of  the  gods  themselves. 
Plato  speaks  eloquently  on  the  subject, 
but  it  would  require  a  god  to  give  fit¬ 
ting  expression  to  the  celestial  inspiration 
which  animates  the  hearts  of  lovers.  Love ! 
what  is  it  ?  The  sense  of  the  divine,  the 
passion  whose  source  is  beauty — physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual — which  attracts  us 
to  harmonize  with  the  being  of  the  belov¬ 
ed  one.  It  is  the  inspirer  and  creator  of 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  true  in  poetry,  in 
art,  in  life ;  it  raises  the  heart  into  tlie  at¬ 
mosphere  of  heaven,  uniting  heaven  with 
earth.  But  why  waste  breath  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  express  the  unutterable;  enough 
that  we  experience  the  inspiration  of  the 
divinity,  who  divinely  influences  human 
souls  during  mortal  life,  and  thus  perfect¬ 
ing  being  through  mutual  happiness,  by 
possessing  us  with  a  feeling  so  unearthly, 
affords  us  the  surest  pledge  of  immortal¬ 
ity.” 

After  he  had  ceased  speaking,  both  by  a 
silent  inclination  knelt  beneath  the  statue 
of  Cupid,  and  offered  up  a  whispered  pray¬ 
er,  holding  each  the  other’s  hand ;  after 
which,  rising,  they  pursued  their  charmed 
walk  along  the  river  bank,  sometimes  con¬ 
versing  on  the  delightful  theme  —  some¬ 
times  in  happy  silence. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  from  the 
gardens  of  Academus  when  suddenly  their 
whispers  were  interrupted  by  the  voices  of 
two  sophists  who  sat  at  a  turn  of  the 
stream  under  a  tree,  by  a  tomb,  looking  on 
the  bubbles  floating  down  the  current  in 
the  moonlight;  and  as  they  paced  slowly, 
the  following  fragment  of  chat  reached 
their  eai’s ; 

“  IIow  like  a  bubble  is  life,”  said  one ; 
“  a  little  breath  inclosed  in  a  form  which 
floats  in  uncertainty  a  few  moments  on 
the  stream  of  time,  and  disappears.” 

“Analogies  are  dangerous  in  philoso¬ 
phy,”  returned  the  other.  “  Life  is  not  a 
senseless  breath,  but  a  celestial  inspiration 
breathed  into  us  by  the  gods — an  element 
eternal  as  the  sun.” 

“You  are  lapsing  into  the  manner  of 
Plato,  yonder,”  mterrupted  his  companion, 
dryly,  pointing  to  the  gardens,  where  the 
philosopher  resided. 
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“  Pooh  !  Plato  1”  said  hia  friend.  “  Mere  ' 
imagination.  For  me,  I  love  to  hold  hy  I 
the  anchor  of  reaaon,  and  truat  to  it  in  the 
Itorms  of  controversy  and  life,  more  than  ! 
to  the  ballastless  bark  in  which  the  famous  j 
lecturer  seeks  to  guide  mankind  to  happi¬ 
ness.  But  to. return  to  your  comparison  : 
ad?nit  that  a  bubble  is  composed  of  water  I 
and  air.” 

“  Granted.” 

“And  that  each  of  the  elements  dis¬ 
united  returns  to  its  original  source,  which 
is  a  primary  substance,  and  hcncoteternal.” 

“  So  far  1  accord.” 

“  Therefore  ” — 

At  this  moment  the  lovers,  who  had 
gone  beyond  hearing  distance,  began  to 
laugh  at  the  old  sophists,  living  in  their 
logic,  and  preposterously  supposing,  being 
ignorant  or  love,  that  they  knew  anjr  thing 
of  life: — love,  the  only  element  which  can 
give  existence  any  value  !  They  both  ex¬ 
changed  many  bright  and  pleasant  things 
fondly,  as  they  returned  to  the  city,  among 
groups  nnder  similar  influences,  and  others 
wild  and  joyously  delighted  with  wine, 
who  still  in  torch-lit  circles  contended  in 
the  dances,  to  decide,  according  to  custom, 
which  should  longest  sustain  the  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  night  for  the  usual  prize. 
Ueaching  the  city,  at  length,  they  went  to 
an  agreeable  sujiper  at  a  friend’s  house 
near  the  Hippodrome,  where  a  great  feast 
was  given,  and  where,  amid  songs  and  re¬ 
citations  of  poetiy,  written  and  extempo¬ 
rized,  they  whiled  the  night  until  the  pale 
streaks  of  dawn  contending  with  the  lamps 
began  to  lighten  the  garland-hung  cham¬ 
ber.  Then  lolaus  accompanied  Leriope 
to  her  residence ;  and  after  a  tender  part¬ 
ing  presently  reached  his  own  house,where, 
filled  with  happy  feelings,  ho  soon  slept, 
the  shadow  ot  the  vino  around  tho  case¬ 
ment  falling  on  his  still  chapleted  head, 
and  the  moonlight  streaming  into  the  ad 
joining  studio,  illumining  its  marble  statues 
— among  them  that  which  ho  was  shaping 
of  Leriope,  on  which  his  eyes  last  rested, 
ere  they  closed. 

CHAPTEB  n. 

Onb  autumn  noon,  some  months  after 
the  festival  of  the  Graces,  lolaus  and  Le¬ 
riope,  whose  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  a  few  days,  left  the  city  together,  pur¬ 
posing  to  pass  the  hours  until  sunset  in  a 
pleasant  ramble  along  the  southern  stretch- 
mg  shores  of  tho  bay ;  briugmg  with  them 
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a  little  feast  of  grapes,  bread,  and  wine, 
and  a  couple  of  scrolls  of  Greek  amatory 
poetry.  It  was  a  lovely  day  when  they 
set  out :  the  sun  shone  brilliantly  in  the 
cle.ar  azure  sky,  the  breath  of  harvest 
fields  and  vineyards  floated  gratefully  from 
tho  inland,  and  the  blue  sunny  waves,  roll¬ 
ing  in  calm  luxurious  indolence  along 
the  sands,  harmonizing  with  their  pulses, 
seemed  to  image  the  happy  days  before 
them,  spreading  endlessly,  brightened 
with  love  in  the  vision  of  their  imagina¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  they  read,  as  they  walk¬ 
ed,  some  beautiful  passage  which  accorded 
with  their  feelings ;  sometimes  in  charmed 
converse  rested  on  tho  rocks,  and  tlien 
again  advanced,  oblivious  of  the  hours, 
wrapped  in  tho  delight  of  mutual  inter¬ 
course.  Already  they  had  extended  their 
walk  much  further  than  they  designed, 
when  the  d.ay  suddenly  changed,  the  sky 
and  ocean  became  overshadowed  with  dim 
vapor,  a  chill  wind  rising  from  the  south 
blew  keenly,  and,  after  a  little,  heavy  gusts 
of  rain  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  in 
a  cave  by  the  beach. 

Here  for  a  time  they  rested,  looking  on 
the  weather  -  changed  scene,  the  flying 
clouds,  ragged  with  rain,  the  sullen 
btormy-fronted  headlands  of  tho  distant 
islands,  the  long  ceaselessly  rolling  multi¬ 
tudes  of  white  -  crested  billows  covering 
the  primeval  saturnine  disk  of  the  sea,  and 
wasliing  in  long  heaving  vibrations  to  the 
shore,  where  the  great  waters  swelled  and 
followed  in  groups  of  threes  and  fours  at 
intervals,  flooding  over  the  jagged  rocks, 
rising  and  exploding  in  the  air  in  tem¬ 
pestuous  showers  of  spnay — tho  torrent  of 
fluent  white  sjiray  regurgitating  through 
the  hollows  and  dark  wet  interstices  of  the 
reefs — the  masses  of  discolored  shivering 
foam-drift  driven  further  and  further  in 
by  the  advancing  tide — and  listening  to 
tho  dull,  deaf,  ceaseless  hum  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  ocean  mingling  with  the  alternate 
shock  and  report  of  the  wild  seas  along 
the  cliff-lined  coast,  and  the  surging  mur¬ 
mur  of  the  billows  along  tho  stretching 
sands,  misty  and  dim  wuth  haze  and  spray 
in  the  over-blowing  wind. 

I’resently  the  rain  descended  in  torrents, 
the  wind  u.'ll,  tho  blue  levels  of  the  sky 
heralded  returning  calm,  and  the  air  clear¬ 
ed;  but  in  the  interval  hours  bad  passed,, 
and  it  was  already  evening  when  they  bent 
their  steps  cityward,  half  unconscious  of 
the  length  to  which  they  had  extended 
their  walk.  Nay,  so  happy  were  they,, 
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that  they  forbore  to  hasten  their  return, 
and  proceeded  hand-in-had  together,  now 
along  the  sands,  now  along  the  skirting 
grassy  upland,  enjoying  the  air  of  the  rain- 
refreshed  night,  and  the  music  of  the  blue 
sea,  over  which  the  star  of  Venus  sparkled 
like  a  lamp,  illuming  them  on  their  way. 

As  they  proceeded,  however,  the  sky 
again  grew  dark  w’ith  clouds,  and  they 
were  just  about  to  ascend  one  of  the  banks 
above  a  curve  of  the  shore,  whence  they 
knew  they  would  soon  reach  one  of  the 
great  roads  leading  to  Athens,  when  they 
were  suddenly  startled  by  a  glare  of  yel¬ 
low  light 'proceeding  from  the  point  of  a 
little  promontory  before  them,  and  the 
plashing  sound  of  oars. 

The  next  instant  a  boat  shot  rapidly 
toward  them  ;  and  the  moment  it  struck 
the  sands  a  numl)er  of  dark  figures,  with 
swords  and  torches  in  their  hands,  spring¬ 
ing  upon  the  beach,  rushed  tow'ard  them. 
A  glance  showed  that  they  were  Egyptian 
pirates.  Several  seized  the  shrieking  Le- 
riope,  the  remainder  overwhelmed  lolaus, 
W’ho,  being  without  arms,  was  unable  to 
resist  the  numbers  which  encompassed 
him.  The  pirates  Jbound  their  arms  with 
cords,  and  they  soon  found  themselves  in 
the  bark,  hurrying  out  into  the  sea  toward 
a  dark  vessel  which  was  visible  at  some 
distance.  * 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
agoniang  sensations  experienced  by  the 
lovers  at  a  catastrophe  so  unexpected  and 
BO  terrible.  Their  first  thought  was  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  so  per¬ 
ish  together ;  but  as  they  communicated 
this  purpose  to  each  other  in  a  despairing 
whisper,  they  were  overheard  by  one  of  the 
Egyptians  who  understood  their  language, 
and  neld  fast  until  they  reached  the  vessel ; 
where  they  w’ere  presently  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  their  captors  did  not  purpose  to 
destroy  them,  but  to  keep  them  prisoners 
until  they  were  ransomed  by  their  friends, 
if  they  had  any ;  if  not,  that  they  were  to 
be  sold  as  slaves.  Though  the  ransom 
demanded  was  extravagant,  lolaus  under¬ 
took  that  it  should  be  procured  at  Athens, 
under  conditions  which  should  secure 
their  safety ;  and  to  this  the  pirate  chief 
was  understood  to  comply.  Meanwhile 
the  sailors  raised  the  sails,  and  the  vessel 
bore  out  to  sea  toward  a  rocky,  deserted 
island,  where  the  pirates  had  their  strong¬ 
hold. 

All  night  the  dark  vessel  surged  through 
the  ridges  of  the  sea,  the  rowers  plying 


their  oars,  the  sentinels  holding  watch 
over  prow  and  stern  ;  and  all  night  the 
pirate  captain,  with  his  chiefs,  caroused  in 
the  cabin,  where  an  abundant  feast  of  meat 
and  wine  was  sjire.ad,  and  whither  lolaus 
and  Leriope  had  been  brought  on  their 
arrival  on  board.  Wild  and  strange  was 
the  scene.  The  cabin  was  crowded  with 
arms  and  booty ;  and  the  pirates,  after 
pouring  a  libation  to  their  god,  drank  dee}> 
from  cups  of  gold,  chanting  barbaric  songs 
in  their^  unknown  language.  At  length 
they  were  conveyed  to.  separate  small 
chambers  in  the  prow  of  the  ship,  and  the 
doors  being  locked  were  left  to  while  the 
hours  until  morning  in  darkness  and 
anxiety. 

Presently,  after  a  brief  and  broken  sleep, 
they  W’ere  aroused  by  the  trampling  of  the 
sailors  on  deck,  and  were  conscious  that 
the  vessel  had  arrived  in  port.  Then  the 
doors  were  opened  ;  and,  guarded  by  a 
numl)cr  of  sailors,  they  were  placed  in  a 
boat,  and  conveyed  to  the  shore  of  a  rooky 
island,  w'here  it  appeared  the  pirates  had 
erected  several  huts  in  a  narrow  ravine 
runnin"  from  the  bay,  from  which  they 
were  hidden  by  its  gray  overhanging  cliffs. 
Here  each  of  them  w’cre  allotted  a  domi¬ 
cile  ;  and  after  food  for  the  day  was  given 
them,  they  w’ere  permitted  to  ramble 
about  together,  guarded  by  six  or  seven 
of  the  armed  crew',  after  being  infonned 
that  on  the  day  following,  the  vessel,  after 
being  unloaded,  w'ould  sail  again  for  a 
point  of  the  coast  at  some  distance  from 
Athena,  whither  an  emissary,  bearing  a 
letter  from  lolaus,  was  to  proceed  to  pro¬ 
cure  their  ransom,  under  conditions  to  the 
effect  that  should  he  not  return  within  a 
specihed  time  with  the  sum  proposed,  or 
be  retained  by  the  authorities,  that  lolaus 
and  Leriope  were  to  be  sold  to  the  Bla^•c- 
merchants  of  the  Euxine,  whither,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  the  pirate  vessel  was  next  destined 
to  sail. 

The  day  was  passed  bv  the  lovers  in 
comparative  happiness,  thus  illuminated 
by  tne  hope  of  returning  to  Athens,  but 
not  without  anxiety.  Often  ascending  the 
barren  steeps,  they  strained  their  eyes 
across  the  sea  in  expectation  of  signaling 
some  vessel ;  but  though  several  appeared, 
they  pursued  their  course  at  a  aistance, 
and  aarkness  fell ;  and,  again  separated, 
they  were  confined  in  their  respective  huts. 
After  a  prayer  to  the  gods  of  the  night, 
they  slept.  Outside,  a  group  of  pirates 
kept  guard,  drinking  by  the  watch-fires. 
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Next  morning  they  were  aroused  by  a 
great  clamor  of  voices  and  an  unwonted 
tumult  among  the  pirates.  They  found 
the  doors  of  their  nuts  open,  and  issuing 
forth  they  beheld  the  entire  crew  hasten¬ 
ing  toward  the  shore,  w’hither,  having 
followed  them,  they  saw  them  embark 
and  reach  the  vessel,  where  they  hurried 
hither  and  thither,  the  rowers  seating 
themselves  on  the  benches,  the  remainder 
assembling  in  arms  on  the  decks,  as  though 
preparing  for  action. 

Astonished  at  the  sudden  departure  of 
their  captors,  who  had  already  put  to  sea, 
lolaus  and  Lcriope  quickly  ascended  a 
rock  from  which  they  could  gain  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  ocean.  Nor  was  it  long  un¬ 
til  they  understood  the  cause  of  an  event 
so  unexpected ;  for  lo !  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance,  an  Athenian  vessel  of  war,  with 
decks  glittering  with  armed  soldiers,  and 
a  shield  suspended  from  the  mast,  the  sig¬ 
nal  of  an  approaching  engagement,  ap¬ 
peared  rapialy  bearing  down  upon  the 
pirate  vessel.  Then,  al’ter  a  little,  having 
come  alongside,  the  rowers  furled  the  oars, 
grappling  irons  were  thrown  out,  and  a 
sea-fight  commenced.  First  they  heard 
the  barbaric  cry  of  the  pirates  as  they 
rushed  into  the  fight,  then  followed  a 
long  silence,  during  which  nothing  was 
seen  but  the  flashing  of  arms,  the  glitter 
of  sw’ords  and  sj>cars,  the  rush  and  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  combatants.  The  pirates  evi¬ 
dently  fought  with  desperate  courage ;  but 
before  the  organized  valor  of  superior 
numbers,  they  were  after  a  time  surround¬ 
ed  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  one  by  one  hurl¬ 
ed  into  the  sea,  whose  waves,  around  both 
vessels,  were  thickly  strewn  with  floating 
corpses.  The  Egyptian  captain,  easily 
distinguished  by  his  arms,  was  the  last  to 
fall ;  and  when,  transfixed  by  a  number  of 
spears,  he  sunk  on  the  bloody  decks,  a 
victorious  cheer  rising  from  the  soldiers 
announced  the  termination  of  the  battle. 

Filled  with  mingled  emotions  at  the 
scene,  and  rejoicing  at  the  chance  of  de¬ 
livery,  lolaus  ascended  a  cliff  from  which 
his  figure  could  be  seen  by  the  Athenian 
crew  —  waved  a  scarf,  and  by  his  ges- 


I  tures  invited  them  to  send  a  boat  to  the 
shore  ;  and  after  a  little  they  had  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  seeing  a  barge  full  of  armed  men 
rowing  to  the  shore ;  where,  having  land¬ 
ed,  and  lolaus  having  acquainted  them 
with  the  circumstance  of  their  seizure  by 
the  pirates,  they  willingly  oflTered  to  carry 
them  back  to  Athens ;  where,  after  a  swift 
voyage,  they  arrived  at  sunset ;  and  where, 
the  news  of  the  adventure  having  rapidly 
spread  through  the  town,  bands  of  citi¬ 
zens  attended  with  music,  and  scattering 
flow’ers  in  their  path,  accompanied  them 
to  their  homes. 

The  marriage  of  lolaus  and  Lcriope 
took  place  a  few  days  after  their  return. 
As  the  sun  rose,  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom,  in  rich  robes  of  purple  and  min¬ 
gled  gold,  with  wreathed  brows,  followed 
by  a  long  traifi  of  white-vestured  maidens, 
their  chapleted  hair  floating  on  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  companies  of  friends,  proceeded 
to  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  was  performed,  after  each  had  dedi¬ 
cated  a  lock  of  hair  to  Cupid.  While  the 
sacrifices  were  being  made,  a  pair  of  doves 
— happiest  of  omens — were  seen  to  enter 
the  shrine  and  hover  over  the  altar. 

The  day  was  occupied  in  the  usual  cus¬ 
toms  and  amusements  attendant  on  the 
occasion  ;  and  in  the  evening,  as  Hesperus 
rose,  Leriope  and  lolaus  proceeded  in  a 
chariot  to  his  mansion,  through  streets 
strewed  w’ith  blossoms,  and  attended  by 
a  joyous  company  of  torch-bearers.  Flow¬ 
ers  and  perfumes  were  showered  on  them 
from  all  sides,  music  and  happy  laughter 
gladdened  their  way  until  they  arrived  at 
the  bridegroom’s  house ;  where,  on  en¬ 
tering,  a  cornucopia  of  fruits  were  show¬ 
ered  on  their  heads  in  the  illuminated 
aula,  through  which  they  passed  to  the 
banqueting  chamber,  where  the  feast,  the 
song,  and  dance,  winged  the  jocund  hours 
until  midnight ;  when  the  group  of  maid¬ 
en  minstrels,  chanting  the  Hymeneal  song, 
entered.  The  greatest  gayety  reigned 
in  Athens  that  night,  and  wine  flowed, 
and  wit  sparkled,  and  melody  resounded 
through  the  air  until  the  rose  clouds  in 
the  blue  eastern  dusk  announced  the  dawn. 
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EoimriKOT  ntOM  the  Atlaktic.  By  Outer  W*r- 
DKLL  HoLun.  Boston  ;  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1864. 

This  book  bas  a  sort  of  double  poetic  sounding 
title,  such  as  fear  Tolnmes  can  claim.  Soundings 
from  the  AUaritie  Monthly,  in  which  all  the  curious 
and  graphic  articles  in  this  book  bare  appeared,  im¬ 
part  to  the  title  a  double  meaning  of  unique  appli¬ 
cation.  The  deep-sea  line  of  these  soundings  has 
brought  up  to  view :  Bread  and  the  Newspaper ; 
My  Hunt  after  the  Captain  ;  Tlie  Stereoscope  and 
the  Stereograph.  Sun  Painting  and  Bun  Sculpture : 
with  a  Stereoscopic  Trip  across  the  Atlantic;  Doing 
of  the  Sunbeam ;  The  Human  Wheel,  its  Spokes  and 
Felloes,  etc.,  etc.,  and  The  Grea^  IneliiimetU — the 
Oreat  Boston  Organ,  of  marvelous  power,  the  pride 
of  Boston,  seven  years  in  building,  combining  in 
its  construction  great  genius,  great  experience,  great 
musical  research  by  the  best  musical  talent  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Europe.  That  soundings  from  the  Atlantic 
should  have  brought  up  to  view  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  so  colossal  in  form,  and  complete  in  all  its 
marvelous  power,  shows  the  genius  of  Dr.  Holmes 
for  sea  soundings  when  he  drops  his  line  in  the  At¬ 
lantic.  We  have  heard  many  of  the  great  organs 
of  Europe,  and  hare  a  Tongii-g  to  hear  the  music  of 
H.is  truly  great  Boston  wonder,  of  which  no  other 
city  can  boast. 

Talks  or  a  Wat-Sidk  Itfw.  By  Hknrt  Wadsworth 
LoHcrKLLow.  Boston :  Ticknor  k  Fields.  1S63. 

It  will  be  enough  to  inform  the  reading  public 
that  the  great  American  poet  has  tuned  his  harp 
again,  and  sung  in  beautiful  verse  unique  and  curious 
talea  of  a  way-side  inn. 

Tbouoiits  of  thi  Emperor  M.  Aurklius  Ajttomiujs. 
Translated fiy  Giorob  Long.  Boston:  Ticknor  A 
Fields.  1864. 

This  neat  volume,  in  the  usually  attractive  dress 
of  this  publishing  house,  is  gemmed  with  many  beau¬ 
tiful  thoughts  of  great  practical  value,  and  worthy 
of  a  careful  perusal,  to  which  the  able  translator 
bas  given  a  fine  literary  resurrection.  It  is  quite 
refreshing  to  see  in  a  new  garb  this  ancient  manu¬ 
facturer  of  strong  thoughts.  It  forms  a  pleasing 
eontrast  to  much  of  the  milk-and-water  thought  and 
diction  of  modem  times. 

Irtellectual  Philosophy  ;  Analytical,  Synthetical* 
and  Practical.  By  Hubbard  Winslow,  D.D., 
author  of  “  Moral  Philosophy,”  and  other  philo¬ 
sophical  and  popular  works.  Eighth  edition  with 
additions,  bringing  the  science  down  to  tlie  latest 
viewa  Boston ;  Brewer  A  Tileston.  1863.  For 
sale  by  Sheldon  A  Company,  New-York. 

The  author  of  this  volume.  Dr.  Winslow,  has  had 
great  experience  as  a  teacher  of  moral  and  intellect¬ 
ual  philosophy,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  for 
bis  well  trained  mental  powers,  is  qualified  to  pre¬ 
pare  such  a  book  as  this.  I'he  fact  that  this  is  the 
eighth  edition  ia  ample  proof  of  the  estimate  in 


(which  it  is  held  by  teachers  of  this  branch  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  commend  the  book  to  careful  attention 
and  use. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Dodd,  No.  606  Broadway.  New- 
York,  has  sent  us  a  beautiful  copy  of  Milton’s  “  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,”  pocket  edition,  just  published,  which  is  a 
gem  of  its  kind,  in  the  attractiveness  of  its  form,  the 
beauty  of  its  clear  type,  and  in  its  whole  mechani¬ 
cal  appearance  and  dress.  Any  lover  of  tme  poetry, 
any  admirer  of  this  great  and  renowned  poem  of 
Milton,  which  will  live  and  be  road  as  long  os  time 
shall  last,  for  its  wondrous  conceptions  of  mighty 
thought,  will  be  glad  to  sec  and  possess  it  in  the 
very  inviting  form  in  which  Mr.  Dodd  offers  it  to  the 
public.  To  be  followed  by  other  works  of  value  in 
similar  dress. 

Husks.  Colonel  Floyd’s  Wards.  By  Marion 
Harland.  “He  would  fain  have  filled  himself 
with  the  husks  which  the  swine  did  cat,  and  no 
man  gave  unto  him.”  New-York:  Sheldon  A 
Company,  335  Broadway.  1863.  Fp.  526. 

Tnis  story  of  Hiislta  might  be  called  Memoirs 
of  Modem  Prodigals.  The  key  to  the  book  ia  found 
in  the  use  of  the  word  “  husks  ”  in  the  beautiful  story 
of  the  prodigal  sun,  which  will  never  lose  its  in¬ 
terest.  It  furms  a  scries  of  word  paintings,  some¬ 
what  in  imitation  of  the  prodigal  son,  with  varia¬ 
tions.  Facts  and  incidents  in  real  life,  or  which  il¬ 
lustrate  human  character,  are  always  instructive  and 
entertaining  wht-n  well  told,  and  clothed  in  beauty 
of  diction.  The  text  of  the  Husks  is  misquoted. 

The  Mercy  Seat;  or.  Thoughts  on  Prayer.  By 
Acoitstcb  0.  'Thompson,  D.D.  Author  of  tlie 
“  Better  Land,”  “  Morni:.g  Hours  at  Patmos,” 
”  Gathered  Lilies,”  etc.  Boston :  Could  A  Lincoln. 
New-York:  Sheldon  A  Company.  Cincinnati: 
George  S.  Blanchard.  1863.  Pp.  845. 

This  volume  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Thompson  is 
like  a  basket  of  ripe  and  riche.st  fruits,  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  nutritious  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  is  rich  and  attractive  in  language, 
abounding  in  striking  thoughts  and  illustiatiuna 
gathered  from  wide  historic  life  and  incident  instruc¬ 
tive  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  mending  in  its  influence 
on  the  heart.  We  have  seen  no  volume  on  this 
topic  which  bas  interested  us  so  much.  It  is  a  bf>ok 
which  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  every  Christian 
family,  and  greatly  useful  to  every  person  who  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  Creator. 

Mont  Blanc. — The  Indian  Prince,  latyendra  Ja- 
gore,  recently  ascended  Mont  Blanc.  No  less  than 
thirty-seven  other  succesi^ful  ascents  have  been  made 
this  season,  including  two  by  ladies.  One  of  these 
latter,  a  yonuir  married  English  lady,  did  the  entire 
distance  on  foot,  sleeping,  as  usual,  at  the  Grand 
Mulcts,  and  the  day  after  the  colossal  excursion 
she  walked  from  Cliamouni  to  Marligny,  a  degree 
of  niuscular  power  which  few  of  the  other  sex  can 
boast  of. 
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FntANGi  UsK  OF  CnF’nsrnT. — The  Imman  body, 
in  80  advanced  a  atage  of  decomposition  as  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  unrecognizable,  can  now  bo  so  restored,  by 
chemical  means,  as  to  present  an  almost  completely 
natural  appearance.  This  process  was  lately  practiced 
with  success  in  Ixindon,  in  the  case  of  a  body  found 
in  the  Thaiue<,  wh'-ch  was  suspected  to  be  that  of  on 
escaped  murderer  who  had  committed  suicide.  Af¬ 
ter  the  body  had  been  subjected  to  the  new  process 
the  witnesses  were  able  to  swear  that  he  was  not  the 
supposed  murderer. 

Optical  Illlsiow.  —  Tho  following  instance  of 
singular  optical  illusion  recently  occurred  in  Brus¬ 
sels.  Ihe  vie'ira  was  a  gentleman  who,  being  some¬ 
what  troubled  by  cobwebs  and  spots  in  his  eyes, 
rubbed  them  one  night  with  a  few  drops  of  bdla- 
donno.  In  the  morning  the  cobwebs  were  gone, 
but  the  old  outer  face  of  the  world  had  changed. 
His  newspaper,  which  had  been  placed  by  his  bed¬ 
side,  was  composed  of  type  so  small  that  he  could 
hardly  decipher  it.  He  rang  the  bell,  and  bis  stout 
Bervant  wench  bad  shrunk  into  a  thin  little  girl  of 
ten  years.  He  got  up  in  a  great  fright  and  looked 
fifter  his  clothes — they  were  the  garments  of  a  child, 
but,  as  his  own  limbs  had  diminished  in  proportion, 
he  got  into  tliem.  He  found  his  wife  and  cliildrcn 
At  &e  t-iblc— tho  former  a  dwarf,  and  tiie  latter  a 
row  of  dolls.  lie  hurried  off  to  his  physician ;  the 
horses  he  met  looked  like  dogs,  tho  docs  like  rats. 
Every  thing  was  Liliputian.  Lotions  were  applied 
to  the  victim's  eyes,  and  the  next  day  Brobdiguag 
returned,  bringing  back  the  cobwebs  and  spots. 

Av  Irok  Eoo. — In  Dresden  there  is  an  iron  egg, 
the  hbtory  of  which  is  something  like  this:  A 
young  prince  sent  this  iron  egg  to  a  lady  to  vVhotn  ho 
was  betrothed.  Slie  received  it  in  her  hand,  and 
looked  at  it  with  disdain.  In  her  indignation  that 
he  should  send  her  such  a  gift  she  cast  it  to  the 
earth.  When  it  touched  tlie  ground,  a  spring,  cun¬ 
ningly  hidden  in  the  egg,  opened,  and  a  silver  yelk 
rolicd  out  She  touclied  a  secret  spring  in  the  yelk 
and  a  golden  chicken  was  revealed ;  she  touched  a 
spring  in  the  chicken  and  a  crown  was  found  within ; 
she  touched  a  spring  in  the  crown  and  within  it  was 
found  a  diamond  wedding  ring.  There  is  a  moral  to 
the  story. 

Bcntan’s  Fltjtb. — The  flute  with  which  Bunyan 
beguiled  tlie  tediousness  of  bis  captive  hours  is  now 
in  tlie  possession  of  a  tailor  at  Gainsborough.  It  is 
not  unlike  the  leg  of  a  stool— out  of  which  it  is 
said  Bunyan,  while  in  prison,  manufactured  it. 
When  the  turnkey,  aUracted  by  the  sound  of  music, 
entered  his  cell,  the  flute  was  replaced  in  the  stool, 
an^  by  this  means  detection  was  avoided. — Notting- 
ham  JouruaL 

Dr.  Colfnso  and  thr  Lattt  op  nis  Drocisit.— 
The  following  address  is  now  in  course  of  signature 
by  the  laity  of  the  diocese  of  Katal :  “  Rev.  Sir :  As 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  your  dio¬ 
cese,  vre  feel  ourselves  impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty 
to  addrt-BS  you  on  a  subject  very  painful  to  us,  and 
we  doubt  not,  to  you  also ;  although,  most  probably, 
you  have  anticipated  the  announcement  we  now 
make,  namely,  that  having  publicly  by  your  writiogs 
declared  you  no  longer  believe  in  the  in.spiration  of 
certain  poriloiis  of  the  Scripiures,  (by  which  you  dis¬ 
sent  from  tlie  sixth  article  of  our  Protestant  faith, 
which  declares  their  authority  undoubted  in  the  I 


church,)  we  consider  von  unfit  to  retain  your  pres¬ 
ent  po-ition  among  us,  and  beg  you  at  once  to  re¬ 
sign  it,  being  confident  no  good  results  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  external  association,  unaccompanied 
by  unity  of  sentiment.  We  wi?h  that  this  were  the 
only  source  of  regret,  but,  unfortunately,  as  your 
lordship  must  be  aware,  your  ministrations  among 
us  have  never  been  attended  with  the  happy  effects 
we  so  ardently  anticipated  when  you  first  visited 
these  shores;  no  success  has  attended  your  labors 
among  tho  heatlien,  although  we  acknowledge  you 
have  worked  assiduously  to  promote  it;  and  the  un¬ 
happy  dissensions  between  yourse'f  and  both  clergy 
and  laity  are  too  well  known  in  the  co’ony  to  need 
comment.  Ttiese  have  sapped  tho  foundation  of 
our  social  position,  and  brought  di^race  upon  that 
name  which  we  have  hitherto  felt  proud  to  bear. 
Sorrowing  for  the  necessity  which  has  enforced  this 
declaration,  and  earnestly  praying  you  may  be  re¬ 
stored  to  that  implicity  of  faith  from  which  you 
departed,  with  sincere  wiehes  for  the  happiness  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  of  yourself  and  family,  we 
subscribe  ourselves,  your  lordship's  fi-iends  and  ser¬ 
vants,"  etc.,  etc, 

Mr.  W.  Buckle,  C.E. — Tlifi  builder  of  the  first 
locomotive  engine  which  made  the  journey  from 
Liverpool  to  Manchester,  so  unfortunately  remem¬ 
bered,  less  for  the  triumph  of  engineering  art  than 
for  the  dreadful  death  of  Sir.  lluskisson,  ought  not 
to  pass  away  from  the  world  without  a  line  of  friend¬ 
ly  notice.  William  Buckle,  whose  death  is  just  an¬ 
nounced,  was  tho  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Watt 
and  Stephenson,  and  his  name  is  associated  with 
many  scientific  improvements.  He  was  born  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  in  1794,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Hull  Grammar  School.  Mr.  Buckle  superintended 
the  arrangements  of  the  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Ire¬ 
land.  Alter  this  he  became  connected  with  the  So¬ 
ho  works  of  Mc.ssrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  where  ho  held  a  re.sponsiblc  post  for  thirty- 
three  years,  till  1851,  in  which  yearhe  w.as  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Sir  J.  Ilcrschc!  to  an  important  office  in  the 
coining  department  of  the  Royal  Mint.  Mr.  Buckle 
was  a  vice-president  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. — Builder, 

It  is  said  that  iL  Eugene  Godard  ha.s  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  establish  a  workshop  in  the  Palace  of  In¬ 
dustry,  in  Paris,  for  the  construction  of  a  Mongolfier 
balloon,  to  be  c.alled  the  “Colossus,”  which  will 
greatly  surpass  the  dimensions  of  M.  Nadar’s  balloon. 
The  latter  bad  a  capacity  of  six  thousand  cubic 
meters.  Tlie  new  air  vessel  will  have  a  capacity 
of  fourteen  thousand  cubic  meters.  In  a  balloon  of 
such  a  size  it  will  be  necessary  to  renounce  the  use 
of  hydrogen  gas.  The  “  Giant"  absorbed  so  much 
gas  that  it  could  only  be  inflated  in  two  cities  of 
Europe — London  and  Paris— and  the  cost  of  the 
conduit  pipes  for  conveying  the  gas  from  Passy  to 
the  Champ-dc-Mars,  where  it  was  inflated,  was  £400. 
The  “Colossus,"  constructed  on  the  Mongolfier 
principle,  will  be  able  to  visit  all  the  cities  of  Europe, 
even  those  which  are  lighted  by  oil  lamps. 

A  DISTRICT  has  been  discovered  ioJIussia  of  simi¬ 
lar  formation  to  that  of  the  oil-producing  region  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  parts  of  America,  t’olonel 
Cowan,  the  Yankee  officer  who  has  been  raising  the 
Russian  fleet  at  Sebastopol,  has  obtained  a  grant  of 
fifty  thousand  acres,  upon  which  he  is  to  carry  on  his 
explorations. 
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Napoleon's  Speech. — It  may  perliaps  aniufo  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  that  the  emperor's  speech 
took  twelve  minutes  to  speak,  consisted  of  2042 
words,  and  was  read  at  Rome,  Vienna,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  AUiens,  and  Lisbon — brides,  of  course,  Lon¬ 
don— as  fast  as  it  was  spoken  off.  In  Paris,  almost 
before  it  was  spoken,  le  diteoura"  was  placarded 
at  the  comer  of  each  street,  and  everywhere  attract¬ 
ed  a  large  audience.  Where  there  was  a  dense 
crowd,  or  in  the  quarters  where  education  is  not  the 
strong  point  of  the  population,  there  was  generally 
an  expounder  chosen,  who  read  the  document  aloud, 
explaining  Uie  imperial  policy  after  his  own  pecu¬ 
liar  views  to  those  less  gifted  than  himself.  As  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  groups  were  gathered  round  their 
teachers  on  Uie  Boulevards  and  in  the  streets 
a(ijacent,  the  emperor  himself  passed  in  an  open 
carriage  on  his  way  back  to  St.  Cloud;  be  was 
warmly  received,  and  appeared  to  be  especially 
struck  by  the  attention  which  his  speech  had  at 
traded  among  the  lower  classes.  "  You  see,  Mar¬ 
quis,  we  are  read,  discus.sed,  and  no  doubt  severely 
criticised.”  Such  is  the  remark  which  be  is  said  to 
have  made,  with  a  smile,  to  his  equerry-in-waiting. 
“Yes,  sire,  read,  understood,  and  appreciated.” 
“Who  shall  say  it?”  replied  the  emperor,  and 
changed  the  subject— Paris  Correspondent  of  Dailjf 
Telegraph. 

The  belle  of  the  Chippewas  a  hundred  years  ago 
still  lingers  on  the  shores  of  time  and  Red  Lake, 
Minnesota,  at  the  good  old  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

Aktiqcitt  of  Man.— In  his  last  essay,  Agassiz 
throws  out  the  following  opinion  on  this  interesting 
topic: 

“  I  do  not  offer  any  opinion  respecting  the  fossil 
human  bones  so  much  discussed  recently,  because 
the  evidence  is  at  present  too  scanty  to  admit  of  any 
decisive  judgment  concerning  them.  It  becomes, 
however,  daily  more  probable  that  facts  will  force  us 
sooner  or  later  to  admit  that  the  creation  of  man 
lies  for  beyond  any  period  yet  assigned  to  it,  and  that 
a  succession  of  human  races,  as  of  animals,  have 
followed  one  another  upon  the  earth.  It  may  be 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  our  young  naturalists  to 
solve  this  great  problem,  but  the  older  men  of  our 
generation  must  be  content  to  renounce  this  hoi>e  ; 
we  may  have  some  prophetic  vision  of  its  fulfilment, 
we  may  look  from  afar  into  the  land  of  promise,  but 
we  shall  not  enter  in  and  possess  it” 

A  HOUSE  has  been  built  of  iron  in  the  Rue  St  Ho¬ 
nors,  Paris,  in  eight  days.  It  is  just  now  a  nine 
days'  wonder. 

The  ”  Dunderberg.” — ^The  great  steam  ram  Dun- 
derbei^,  which  William  H.  Webb  is  building  for  the 
government,  will  be,  when  launched  and  armed,  the 
most  powerful  man-of-war  afloat.  She  is  878  feet 
long,  68  feet  wide,  and  32  feet  deep.  The  armor  on 
the  ude  is  6^  feet  thick  of  timber  and  4}  inches 
thick  of  iron ;  on  the  casemate  it  is  3  feet  of  wood 
and  inches  of  iron.  She  will  have  two  turrets, 
with  two  guns  of  heavy  caliber  in  each.  She  will 
have  six  broadside  and  two  pivot  guns  in  the  case¬ 
mate.  Her  rig  will  be  half-mast,  with  yards  and 
sails.  The  forjrard  part  of  the  vessel,  for  60  feet 
of  solid  timber  and  iron,  constitutes  the  ram.  The 
engines  are  6000  horse-power,  which  will  propel  her 
probably  16  miles  an  hour.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
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Dunderberg  will  be  ready  for  service  for  a  year,  the 
magnitude  of  her  proimrtions  requiring  immense 
time  and  labor. 

How  IT  Happens. — One  fruitful  source  of  discon¬ 
tent,  and  one  great  bar  to  eqjoyment  in  this  world, 
is  the  practice  of  comparing  one's  life  with  the  life 
of  others ;  utterly  ignoring  the  fact  that  every  per¬ 
son  has  an  inner  as  well  as  an  outer  life  ;  or,  in  the 
old-fashioned  words  of  the  Bible,  **  that  every  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness.”  How  often  is  the  re¬ 
mark  made  by  superficial  observers,  “  How  happy 
such  and  such  persons  must  be  1 — if  I  mere  only 
ihey  r  when,  ten  to  one,  these  very  persona,  obliv¬ 
ious  of  their  wealth  and  position  are  weary  and  heart- 
sore  with  the  din  and  buttle  of  life. 

“The  mortal  remains  of  Robespierre,  Saint  Just, 
and  Lebas,"  says  the  Paris  Patrie,  “  have  just  been 
discovered  by  some  workmen  occupied  in  digging 
the  foundations  of  a  house  at  the  Batignolles,  at  tiio 
angle  of  the  Rue  de  Rochcr  and  the  old  Chemin  do 
Ronde.  Tlicse  men,  who  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  revolution,  were  buried  at  the  above  spot,  the 
cemetery  of  the  Madeline  being  too  full  at  the  period 
of  their  death  to  admit  of  fresh  interments.” 

Sleep. — There  is  no  fact  more  clearly  established 
in  the  physiology  of  man  than  this,  that  the  brain 
expends  its  energies  and  itself  during  the  hours  of 
wakefulness,  and  that  these  are  recuperated  during 
sleep ;  if  the  recuperation  docs  not  equal  the  expend¬ 
iture,  the  brain  withers — this  is  insanity.  Thus  it 
is  that,  in  early  English  history,  persons  who  were 
condemned  to  death  by  being  prevented  from  sleep¬ 
ing,  always  died  raving  maniacs;  thus  it  is,  also, 
that  those  who  are  starved  to  death  become  insune ; 
the  brain  is  not  nourished,  and  they  con  not  sleep. 

A  tert  young  and  modest  •  looking  lady  com¬ 
ing  one  day  into  the  rooms  at  Bath,  when  Nash 
was  master  of  the  ceremonies,  be  attempted  to  eon- 
fuse  and  put  her  to  the  blush  by  his  effrontery. 

Well,  miss,”  said  he.  “you  have  just  come  from 
school,  I  suppose,  and  I  dare  say  you  have  read  your 
Bible ;  pray  can  you  tell  me  what  was  Tobit’s  dog’s 
name  T  "  Nash,  sir,”  replied  she,  “  and  a  saucy 
dog  be  was.” 

The  receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  Chicago  during 
the  past  two  months  have  been  enormous,  amount- 
ing  to  6,987,491  bushels  wheat — showing  an  increase 
over  the  receipts  during  the  same  time  lost  year  of 
1 ,097,428  bushels.  The  receipts  of  corn  show  a 
large  decrease,  the  entire  receipts  for  September  and 
October  being  only  8,917,518  bushels,  against  7,630,- 
042  bushels  last  year.  This  decrease  is  the  result 
of  the  early  frost,  but  does  not  fairly  represent  the 
extent  of  damage,  we  think  ;  as  the  growers  have 
held  back  their  supplies  for  higher  prices,  which  is 
usually  the  case  in  times  of  excitement  in  the  market, 
when  prices  rapidly  advance. 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  is  now  ninety  years 
old,  is  about  to  publish  a  volume  of  poetry,  entitled 
Hetvic  Idyls. 

A  PLAX  cotton  mill  is  fitted  up  at  East  Toledo, 
Ohio,  which  is  expected  to  consume  4900  pounds 
daily  of  raw  material,  and  produce  2000  pounds  of 
cottonized  flax.  Eastern  satinet  manufacturers  have 
agreed  to  take  it  all. 
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A  MixK  of  magoctie  iron  has  been  opened  in  Swe¬ 
den,  screral  feet  thick,  which  cans  s  a  deriation  of 
the  needle  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees.  Natural 
magnets  of  four  hundred-weight  will  soon,  raja  a 
Copenhagen  letter,  be  no  raritj  in  commerce. 

Mr.  Latard,  M.P.,  has  been  treated  to  a  special 
excavation  made  in  his  honor  at  Pompeii — the  house, 
cleared  to  the  pavement  at  his  visit,  revealed  among 
the  usual  fragments  a  large  wine  jar,  or  amphora,  in¬ 
scribed  “  Liqvamcn  flus  flos." 

Tiir  longest  and  oldest  chain  bridge  in  the  world 
is  said  to  be  at  Kingtung  in  China,  where  it  forms  a 
perfect  road  from  the  top  of  one  lofty  mountain  to 
the  top  of  another. 

Not  Bad. — A  rather  curious  incident  occurred  at 
Potsdam  at  the  time  of  the  visit  lately  made  to  that 
place  by  tlie  members  of  the  Statistical  Congress. 
Among  the  persons  who  were  walking  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Palace  of  Sans  Souci  was  a  Prus.<>ian 
officer,  who  entered  into  conversation  with  an  Eng 
lish  savant.  The  latter,  after  a  time,  could  not  avoid 
expressing  his  surprise  at  6nding  a  Prussian  officer 
speak  English  so  well.  The  officer  replied  that  there 
was  nothing  astonishing  in  the  fact,  as  his  wife  and 
liis  mother-in-law  were  both  English.  “  Might  I 
venture  to  inquire  the  name  of  your  mother-in-law  T” 
said  tlie  English  savanL  "Queen  Victoria,”  replied 
the  officer,  who  was  none  other  tlian  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Prussia. 

French  Statistics. — According  to  the  report  of 
M.  Legoyt,  Director  of  Administrative  Statistics  in 
France,  out  of  61,(H)0  tnarringcablc  men  living  in 
cities  of  more  than  2000  inhabitants,  (except  Paris,) 
16,000  were  unable  to  sign  the  marriage  contract. 
Out  of  39,000  women,  27,000  had  to  decline  their 
signatures.  In  villages  the  proportion  is  still  worse. 
Of  104,000  men,  69,000  were  unable  to  sign ;  and  of 
the  same  number  of  women,  6(MjO  in  all  were  initiat¬ 
ed  into  the  mysteries  of  writing. 

Lord  Brocohau  completed  the  eighty-fifth  year 
of  his  age  on  the  19th  of  September,  and  so  active  is 
he  still  in  all  his  physical  and  mental  powers  that  he 
was  to  preside  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  which  was  to  assemble  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  continue  until  the 
14tii.  The  witty  remark  is  still  true  of  him  as  ever 
— "  a  man  of  splendid  incapacity,  vast  and  varied 
misinformation,  and  great  moral  requirements." 

“  La  Franck  "  gives  its  readers  an  elaborate  de¬ 
scription  of  the  dresses  warn  by  the  Empress  at 
Madrid.  At  the  diplomatic  dinner  her  imperial 
majesty  wore  a  blue  velvet  turban  studded  with  dia¬ 
monds,  from  the  bock  of  which  fell  upon  her  neck 
ribbons  to  match,  studded  with  the  same  kind  of 
jewels.  Round  her  neck  was  the  famous  pearl  neck¬ 
lace  which  she  generally  wears  at  the  court  balls  at 
the  Tuileries,  and  which  Winterhalter  has  so  often 
pointed.  The  empress's  corsage  was  also  of  blue 
velvet,  studded  with  diamonds,  and  her  white  tulle 
skirt  was  garnished  with  such  ribbons  as  those  which 
adorned  her  head-dress.  The  Queen  of  Spain  wcie 
a  white  moire  antique  and  the  finest  diamonds  and 
pearls  in  her  possession. 

SLisriNo  IN  THK  MooKSHiNK,  —  A  boy  thirteen 
years  of  age,  named  Henry  Lowry,  residing  near 


Peckhamrye,  Ohio,  was  recently  expelled  from  his 
home  by  his  mother  for  some  trifling  misdemeanor. 
He  at  once  ran  away  to  a  cornfield  close  by,  and  on 
lying  down  in  the  open  air  fell  asleep.  lie  »lep'. 
throughout  the  night,  which  was  a  moonlight  one 
Some  laborers  on  their  way  to  work,  seeing  the  boy 
apparently  asleep,  aroused  him ;  the  boy  opened  his 
eyes,  but  declared  he  could  not  see.  He  was  con¬ 
veyed  home,  and  from  thence  to  an  ocular  institu¬ 
tion,  where  medical  advice  was  obtained.  The  sur¬ 
geon  affirmed  that  the  loss  of  sight  resulted  from 
keeping  in  the  moonshine.  The  boy  is  totally 
blind,  and  few  hopes  are  entertained  of  his  re¬ 
covery. 

Rkprodcction  or  Bonk. — The  reproiluction  of 
bone  is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  Europe 
at  the  present  lime,  and  the  French  Academy  has 
offered  the  very  liberal  prixe  of  twenty  thousand 
francs  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject,  to  be 
awarded  in  the  year  1866.  The  Boston  ifedical  and 
Surgical  Journal  says ;  "  The  time  is  so  distant  and 
the  prize  is  so  large',  that  we  hope  our  own  country¬ 
men  may  be  induced  to  enter  into  competition." 

Shun  Anger. — Never  do  any  thing  that  can  de¬ 
note  an  angry  mind ;  for  although  everybody  is  born 
with  a  degree  of  passion,  and,  from  untoward  cir¬ 
cumstances,  will  sometimes  feel  its  operation,  and 
be  what  they  call  “out  of  humor,”  yet  a  sensible 
man  or  woman  will  never  allow  it  to  be  discovered. 
Check  and  restrain  it ;  never  make  any  determina¬ 
tion  until  you  find  it  has  entirely  subsided ;  and  al¬ 
ways  avoid  saying  any  tiling  you  may  wish  unsaid. 

No  less  than  fifteen  histories,  twenty-five  biogra- 
phies,  twenty-seven  geographies  and  travels,  thirty- 
eight  novel^  eleven  poctieal  works,  and  eleven 
theological,  are  announced  as  about  to  issue  from 
the  British  press. 

Some  one  calls  the  high  crown  hat,  so  long  in 
fashion,  the  "cylinder  of  civilization.” 

In  addition  to  the  old  story  of  the  vegetation  of 
wheat  found  in  an  Egyptian  mummy,  the  New- 
Hampshire  Journal  of  Agriculture,  in  reply  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  a  correspondent  as  to  the  length  of  time 
that  soeds  retain  their  vitality,  quotes  the  followieg 
statement  from  an  English  patter : 

“James  Binks,  in  ^ie  North  Ilritish  AgricvUuri’^t, 
stated  that  he  had  recently  cleared  off  some  old  Ro¬ 
man  encampments  on  his  farm  near  Alnwick,  a  farm 
which  he  had  lived  upon  for  sixty-four  years,  and 
forthwith  among  the  barley  there  sown,  arose  some 
seventy-four  varieties  of  oats,  never’ seen  in  that 
section  before.  As  no  oats  had  been  sown,  he  sup¬ 
posed  the  place  to  be  an  old  cavalry  camp,  and  tlut 
the  oats  which  were  ripened  under  other  skies,  had 
lain  covered  with  debris  for  fifteen  hundred  years, 
and  now,  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  air,  they  germinated  as  readily  as  though  but 
recently  sown." 

The  Sea. — The  commerce  of  the  world  requires 
6,600,000  able-bodied  men  to  be  constantly  travel¬ 
ling  ths  sea;  of  this  number  7600 'die  every  year. 
The  amount  of  property  annually  moved  on  the 
water  is  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  ;  and  the  amount  lost  by  the  casual¬ 
ties  of  the  sea  average  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars. 
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Ah  EnglisL  writer  has  discovered  that  the  scene 
of  DousterswivcI’s  incantanon.  in  the  Antiquary, 
is  taken  from  Agrippa’s  De  OccuHa  Philoiitiphia, 
and  is  almost  a  literal  copy  of  his  process. 

Qi-ikike. — In  June  last  there  were  68,441  thriving 
cinchomv  plants  on  the  Neilgherry  hills  in  India. 
Chemical  experiments  have  l^n  made  on  the  bark, 
which  prove  that  the  cinchona  is  now  naturalized  in 
India,  and  is  superior  to  the  cinchona  introduced  in¬ 
to  Java  bjr  the  Dutch. 

PHOTo-snrLrn'KK  is  a  recent  fashion  of  Paris. 
Statuettes  in  plaster,  executed  to  the  life,  are  be¬ 
coming  as  common  as  photographs. 

Rocx-cKTsrAL  is  now  used  for  photographic  lenses, 
as  it  permits  the  passage  of  the  largest  amount  of 
actinic  rajs. 

Bpictkr  rf  THE  Clouds. — It  is  well  known  that 
in  the  Hartz  mountains,  in  Germanv,  there  is  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  the  image  of  a  man  reflected  on  the 
clouds,  the  illurion  being  the  effect  of  reflec-tion  from 
the  person  of  thcispectator.  We  observe,  in  reading 
an  account  of  Mount  Mansfield,  in  Vermont,  that 
Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  of  Boston,  was  recently  treated  there 
with  a  specter  of  himself,  so  that  we,  too,  have  our 
mountain  illusions.  “  Dr.  Kirk  states  that  one 
aflernoon  he  saw  the  form  of  the  Nose  (an  elevated 
point  of  the  mountain)  distinctly  showed  on  a  pars¬ 
ing  cloud.  It  suggested  itself  to  him  that  he  might 
become  a  part  of  the  sky  picture ;  so  ascending  to 
the  top  of  the  Nose,  hs  saw  his  own  image,  but  of 
monstrous  size.  Fpreading  his  arms,  enveloped  in 
his  cloak,  two  mighty  wings  seemingly  s]>read  out 
in  the  sky.  The  peculiar  position  of  sun  and  cloud 
which  pr^uced  this  does  not  often  occur ;  hence  the 
phenomenon  is  rarely  seen." 

Blabtin'O  Extkaobdikabt. — A  remarkable  blast 
in  an  iron  mine  took  place  at  the  Lake  Superior  mine 
a  short  time  since,  lu  ordinary  ones  but  a  I|  Inch 
hole  in  diameter  is  drilled,  but  in  this  cose  one  of  four 
inches  and  eighteen  feet  deep  was  made,  distant  from 
the  edge  of  the  cM  about  ten  feet,  into  which  one 
keg  of  powder  was  put  and  exploded  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary,  and  which  had  the  effect  to  open  a  seam  to  the 
depth  of  fifty  feet.  Sixteen  kegs  of  powder  were 
then  put  in  as  a  final  charge,  which  threw  down  over 
three  tliousand  tons  of  ore  completely  broken  up. 
Galignani  speaks  of  a  gigantic  mine  that  was  ex¬ 
ploded  lately  near  Mergozzo,  Piedmont.  A  gallery 
had  been  pierced  under  the  granite  hill  to  be  masted, 
a  work  which  it  had  taken  a  whole  year  to  complete. 
The  mine  was  charged  with  twenty  metrical  quintals 
(4430  lbs.)  of  gunpowder,  and  fired  from  three  differ¬ 
ent  points  at  a  lime.  The  quantity  of  granite  thus 
defined  was  estimated  at  thirty  thousand  cubic 
meters ;  much  less  than  was  calculated  upon,  but  the 
rest  is  much  shattered.  The  firm  was  obliged  to  de 
posit  one  million  francs  as  a  security  for  dam¬ 
ages  to  neighboring  land-owners  in  case  of  disaster; 
but  the  shock  was  hardly  felt  at  a  distance  of  two 
kilometers. 

HTDBorHooiA. — A  strong  tea  made  of  skull  cap 
taken  liberally  every  day  for  a  month  or  two  after 
being  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  will  prevent  hydropho¬ 
bia.  All  wounds,  whether  a  bite  or  made  by  any 
blunt  instrument,  ^ould  be  healed  gradually  under  a 


poultice.  If  the  outside  is  healed  before  there  is  a 
healthy  gr.inulution  inside,  lockjaw  may  supervene, 
with  many  symptoms  of  hydrophobia. 

FoRrnAVDED. — The  Prince  of  Wales  has  a  very 
fair  start  in  the  world  for  a  young  man.  His  Corn¬ 
wall  estate  has  yielded  fS.BW.lKXt,  his  landed  prop¬ 
erty  gives  an  income  of  $12.^,000,  parliament  votis 
him  $.’>&<)  000  a  year  while  his  mother  lives,  besides 
$260,000  for  Mrs.  Wales  t<>  sjKMid.  Add  to  this  a 
very  pretty  wife  and  a  good  prospect  of  being  King 
of  England  some  day,  and  the  prince  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  •*  forehanded." 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  will  soon  have  a  capital  of 
nearly  $1,000,000  in  steam  plows  on  his  own 
estates  alone,  and  is  ahou^to  form  a  model  farm  on 
a  large  scale,  under  the  direction  of  an  English  agri¬ 
culturist 

A  LETTER  from  Egypt  says :  “  The  cattle  disea.»o 
has  broken  out  in  CVno,  (Jhizeh,  and  in  the  Paid. 
Up  to  this  time  the  authorities  admit  that  the  loss 
amounts  to  300,000  head,  which  can  not  be  replaced 
under  £30  a  piece,  or  n  cost  of  £9,000,0(M>  sterling ; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  loss  in  animals  will 
finally  be  much  under  £12,000,0(K),  and  the  Nile  has 
already  destroyed  more  than  £1,000,000  sterling 
worth  of  property.” 

The  celebrated  IT ungarian  Countess  Batthyanihas 
made  her  dibxU  in  Racine’s  tragedy  of  “  Phedre.” 
In  a  theatrical  career  she  hopes  to  compensate  her¬ 
self  for  the  loss  of  a  magnificent  fortune. 

The  Fisst  NEWsrAPKR. — Tlie  first  newspaper 
published  bears  the  date  of  Nuremberg,  1467  ;  the 
first  English  one  was  in  1C22 ;  and  the  first  French 
in  1631.  A  very  ancient  printed  slieet  was  offered 
for  sale  in  the  Libri  collection,  and  of  which  a  du¬ 
plicate  exists  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  entitled, 
”  New  Zeilung,  au*  Hitpahan  und  Itaben,"  (News 
from  Spain  and  Italy,)  and  bears  the  date  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1634.  The  catalogue  gave  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  it :  ”  An  exceedinglyrare  journal,  which 
appears  to  have  been  printed  at  Nuremberg.  It 
contains  the  first  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
Peru,  and  has  remained  unknown  to  all  the  bibliog¬ 
raphers  that  we  have  been  able  to  consult.  In 
this  printed  sheet  it  is  said  tliat  the  government  of 
Panumyra,  (Panama,)  in  the  Indies,  wrote  to  h  s 
Majesty  (Ciiarles  V.)  that  a  vessel  had  arrived  from 
Peru,  with  a  letter  from  the  Regcnt,Franciscu  Piscara, 
(Pizarro,)  announcing  that  he  had  taken  possession 
of  the  country  ;  that  with  about  two  hundred  Span¬ 
iards,  infantry  and  cavalry,  he  had  repaired  to  the 
piossessions  of  a  great  signor  named  Cassiko,  (who 
refused  peace,)  and  attacked  him,  and  the  R|>aniards 
were  the  victors,  and  that  he  had  seized  upon  five 
thousand  castillanes  (gold  pieces)  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  silver  marks,  and  lastly,  that  he  had  obtained 
two  millions  of  gold  pieces  from  the  said  Cassiko.” 

A  Strange  Discovert. — The  turning  up  of  a  horse 
shoe,  real  iron,  from  a  depth  of  seven  meters  in  the 
diluvium  of  pre  Adamite  deposit  bids  fair  to  put  out 
of  joint  the  famous  Abbeville  jawbone.  The  phe¬ 
nomenon  has  been  found  on  a  railway  excavation  in 
the  Orne  Valley,  between  Caen  and  Cond6.  The 
Journal  dn  Calvados  gives  ample  details,  adding  that 
not  only  horse  bones  and  several  other  antediluvian 
fauna,  but  skeletons  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  beaver  are 
plainly  recognizable. — Globe. 
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